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THE   HEART    OF    THE    ANTARCTIC. 


The  Story  of  the  British  Antarctic  Expedition,  1907=1909. 


A    RECORD    OF    BRITISH    PLUCK    AND    ACHItVEMEMT.    ^ 

By   E.   H.   Shackleton.  C.V.O. 


nn  HERE  is  no  need  to  tell  who  Lieutonant 
-*-  Shackleton  is  or  what  his  book  describes.  His 
BBarvellous  dash  for  the  South  Pole  has  thrilled  the 
world,  and  lie  himself,  modest,  retiring,  a  typical 
Briton,  is  now  being  lionised  in  an  almost  unpre- 
cedented way.  We  all  know  what  the  book  is  about. 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  handful  of  privileged 
persons,  no  one  yet  knows  whether  the  wonderful 
story  is  told  in  a  way  to  grip  the  attention  of  the 
reader  or  whether  it  is  befogged  with  technical  mat- 
ter and  overloaded  with  insignificant  details,  a  forest 
'vf  achievements  which  cannot,  be  properly  discerned 
because  of  the  trees  of  minor  events  and  experiences. 


snow  blindness,  dysentery,  and  bruises  innumerable 
staggering  along  on  the  last  day,  starving,  half-frozen, 
gasping  for  breath  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  tli« 
gigantic  plateau  10.(X)0  feet  high,  on  which  they  were 
the  only  living  things,  but  indomitable  and  deter- 
mined to  place  the  Union  Jack  nearest  the  Pole 
These  men  are  our  countrymen,  Britons  every  one 
Who  dare  sav  that  our  race  is  declining  when  it  pro- 
duces men  like  these?" 

Further   description  of  the   way   in   which   the  sub 
ject  is  treated   is   unnecessary.     The   work    is   in   two 
volumes,  7i  x  10.  the  first  having  269  pages  of  text, 
the  second  238,   and   180  pages  of  appendices,   contri- 


Fortunately  we  have  before  us  the  opinion  of  a 
great  critic  who  has  read  the  proofs  of  the  book.  He 
says,  "  I  have  seldom  read  so  human  a  document. 
Every  line  throbs  with  the  straightforward  earnests 
ness  of  one  who  has  been  universally  hailed,  as  above 
everything  else,  as  '  a  man.'  The  book  grips  the 
reader  from  the  first  paragraph  to  the  last.  Its 
charm  lies  in  its  simple  stylo  and  hick  of  technical 
details.  If  it  were  not  for  the  splendid  appendices 
the  book  would  have  little  scientific  value,  but  as  it 
is  it  stands  easily  first  amongst  books  on  the  Polar 
regions.  The  plain,  unvarnished  diary  kept  from  day 
to  day  by  Lieutenant  Shackleton  of  his  prodigious 
journey  of  within  ninety-seven  miles  of  the  Pole  will 
take  its  place  as  the  epic  of  Polar  exploration.  No 
one  could  read  through  the  record  of  the  super- 
human efforts  against  the  arrayed  forces  of  nature 
without  a  choking  in  the  throat,  and  a  feeling  of  in- 
tense pride  in  these  four  men  who  risked  their  lives 
crossing  ghastly  crevasses,  struggling  forward  often 
at  the  rate  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards  an  hour, 
against  a  howling  blizzard,  on  quarter  rations,  with- 
out a  full  meal  in  over  three  months,  suffering  from 


buted    by   the   scientific   members   of   the    exploration, 
dealing  with  the  scientific  results  obtained. 

Nine  cameras  were  taken  by  the  "  Nimrod,"  and 
some  of  the  explorers  must  have  been  adepts  in  their 
use,  for  the  photographs  are  magnificent. 
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new  and  important  feature  is  pro- 

tecled  liy  I'ateiit  Ki;;lits. 

Milliilionjr  Mills  are  manufaotiireil  liy  "s  at  our 
Melliiiurne  Works,  They  are  the  result  of  many 
years  ot  priictiial  Windmill  experienre. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  NOW. 

It  tells  how  very  slron;:  and  powerful,  how 
smooth  iind  lif:lit  runniiij;.  and  linw  eionomiral  this 
Mill  is.      The  particulars  relatin;.'  to  the  luliricatin^ 
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Mental  or  Physical  Fatigue 

^      disi;..ste  for  ordinary  food  is  often  experienced,     riulir  si 
is  especially  valuable.  It  is  pleasant  to 
take,  easily  digested  and   assimilated 
and  speedily  restorative.  Thus  it  helps 
the  system  to  recover  tone  and  vigour. 


When  orain  or  body  is  weary  the 
digestive  powers  are  weakened  and 
li   cireumstances  the 'Allenburys' Diet 


Allen  &  Hanburys  Limited 


BEAUTIFUL     PICTURE     OFFERED    FOR     ONE     SHILLING. 


Our  beautiful  Collotype  Pictures,  when  framed  and 
hung,  add  to  the  charm  and  attractiveness  of  any  home. 
They  arc  supplied  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  2S.  6d. 
each. 

We  do  not,  however,  want  you  to  buy  the  pictures 
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send  Alliert  Moore's  lovely  picture,  "Blossoms."  fur 
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With  "Blossoms"  we  will  send  \'.u  a  list  of  tb>'  ■■itur 
Collotypes,  giving  sizes. 


COUPON. 
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which  I  enclose  Is. 
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...How  to   Make   Crops  Grow... 

A   SPLENDID   TESTI\10NY   CO^CERM^G   ^ITRO-BAC[ERI\C. 

Extract  from  Wairarapa,  N.Z.,  "AGE"  of  Sept.  14,  191I:— 

NITRO-BACTERINE. 

Wonderful  Culture. 

The  value  of  nitro-ljacterine  as  a  culture  for  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  crojj.s  and  shrubs 
is  every  vear  becoming  more  widely  recognised,  not 
only  by  farmers  in  New  Zealand,  but  in  other  coun- 
tries where  scientific  agriculture  is  largely  carried 
on.  Mr.  John  Wingate,  of  High-street,  .Masterton, 
who  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  use  of  the 
culture  has  had  it  tried  by  numerous  settlers  in  the 
\\'airara])a,  with  most  successful  results.  The  culture 
is  also  being  used  most  successfully  in  the  South 
Island,  and  in  this  connection  Mr.  Wingate  has  just 
rei-eived  a  letter  from  a  settler  there,  a  few  extracts 
from  which  should  prove  interesting  reading  to  set 
tiers  in  this  district  : — We  .sowed  20  acres  of  turnips 
and  treated  the  seed  with  the  culture.  They  were 
sown  after  Christmas,  and  we  gave  them  three  cwt. 
of  artificial  manure,  but  whether  it  w'as  the  extra 
'  manure  or  the"  bacterine  that  forced  them  on  I  can- 
not say,  but  I  never  saw  turnips  grow  like  them. 
^^'e  were  sorrv  afterwards  that  we  did  not  sow  a 
few  drills  with  seed,  not  treated.  The  peas  and 
beans  we  had  in  the  garden  were  growing  row  about 
with  seed  that  had  been  treated,  and  the  other  with 
no  culture,  and  the  treated  seed  were  as  good  again 
as  the  other.  We  sowed  some  cabbage  seed  in  a 
box,  and  half  of  them  we  treated  with  bacterine, 
and  the  other  half  just  watered  them.  The  result 
was  that  the  cultured  plants  were  ready  to  plant  out 
weeks  before  the  other  ones,  and  were  ever  so  much 
healthier.  We  are  sowing  dow^n  a  50-acre  paddock 
in  clover.  We  have  half  of  it  sown  now,  and  the 
rest  will  be  sown  this  week.  We  have  treated  the 
seed  w'ith  h.acterine,  but  will  leave  a  strip  up  the 
centre  with  seed  that  has  not  lieen  treated,  and  see 
how  it  does  this  season.  We  are  also  sowing  50 
acres  of  peas  under  similar  conditions,  and  will  let 
vou  know  the  result  this  season.  The  results  of 
the  nse  of  the  culture  are  also  to  be  seen  at  the  resi- 
dence of   Mr.   Denliv,   I.ansdowne,   Masterton. 

Send  for  Trial  Packet  to  "  Nitro=Bacterine,"  "  Re\  iew  of  Reviews"  Office,  T.  and 
Q.  Life  Building:,  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne.  Tasmanian  orders  should  go  to 
Messrs.  W.  D.  Peacock  &  Co.,  Mobart,  and  New  Zealand  to  Mr.  John  Wingate, 
High   Street,  Masterton,  or  Mr.    L.  M.  Isitt,  95  Colombo  Street,  Chrlstchurch. 

When  ordering,  please  state  for  what  Crop  the  culture  is  required. 

Price,   7,6  per  packet. 
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By  buyinjt  (jur  Masterpiece  Art  r(>rttiilin>.  'riicy  jji^f  nun  h  IxMier  \;iliic  fir  the  ninncy  than  most 
of  the  prints  which   adorn    (?)   the   walls   nf   many    a    home. 

You  can  fjet  them,  if  you  nrdcr  pninipily.  fnr  is.  yd.  eacli,  [just  fn-r  I  The  Collntype  given, 
away    with    each    portfolio    is    ahmi'    worth    dmible  the  money. 

Beautiful  Half-Tone  Reproductions  of 
Famous  Copyright  Pictures. 

The  pictures  are  printed  on  plate  paper,  average  >wa-  i;  x  i>>  im  in-,.  live  distinct  sets  are 
ofTered.  Tacli  sot  is  encl(i-.e(l  in  .t  neat  portfolio.  Each  Single  Portfolio  mailed  for  Is.  6d.  (Is.  7(1. 
if   Stamps  sent),   or  the   complete   set   of   5    Portfolios  sent  for  7s.   6d. 

Contents  of  Portfolios. 


PORTFOLIO    No.    2. 

Murillo  for  the  Million. 

Six  Pictures  by  Murillo,  I'lustrativc  of  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  together  with  a  pre- 
scnlation  plate  of  Raphael's  "  .Sistine  Madonna." 

PORTFOLIO    No.    4. 

12  Famous  Pictures  of  Beautiful   Women. 

Head  of  a  Girl,  with  Scarf  (Grcu/e),  The  .Artist 
and  Her  Daughter  (Mme.  Lebrun),  Madame  .Mola 
Kavmond  (Mme.  Lebrun),  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  (Gainsborough),  The  Broken  Pitcher 
((ireuze).  Portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Oxford 
(Hopner),  The  Countess  of  Blessington  (I.aw- 
renccl,  I.adv  Hamilton  as  Slinstress  (Romncy), 
Portrait  of'  Madame  Racaraier  (David),  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  (Gainsborough),  Mrs. 
Braddvll  (Revnoldsl,  Tlie  Hon.  Mrs.  Graham 
(Gains'borougli),  and  a  Collotype  reprodvictmn 
of  (,)ueen  Alexandra  (Hughes). 

PORTFOLIO   No.  5. 
Various  Pictures. 

A  Hillside  Farm  (l.mneli).  The  \outh  of  Our 
Lord    (Herbert),    Ecce    Ancilla    Domini    (Rossetti), 

REMEMBER.     Any    Single    portfolio    mailed    to 
Postal   Note,  or  is.   7d.  Stamps.     The  set  of  5 


Rustic  Civility  (Collins),  Salisbury  Cathedral 
(Constable),  Burcliell  and  Sophia  in  the  Hay 
Field  iMulready),  Jami's  II.  Receiving  News  of 
the  Landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  i688 
(Ward),  The  Pool  of  London  (V'icat  Cole),  Recep- 
tion du  Dauphin  (Tito  Lessi),  and  presentation 
plates  "  Joli  Coeur,"  and  "  Blue  Bower,"  by 
Dante   Gabriel    Rossetti. 


PORTFOLIO   No.  6. 

The   Royal    Portrait   Folio. 

Queen  Victoria  in  1S36  (Fowler),  Queen  Vic- 
toria in  1851  (W'interhalter),  Queen  Victoria  in 
the  Robes  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter;  Her 
Maiestv  Oueen  Alexandra;  His  Majestv  King 
F.du-ard  VIl.  ;  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  '  Wales ; 
H.R.H.  Princess  of  Wales;  The  Princess  Royal; 
The  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  ;  The  Marriage 
of  Queen  Victoria;  Windsor  Castle;  Balmoral 
Castle ;  Osborne  House ;  and  a  Collotype  picture 
of   Queen  Victoria  at   Home. 


PORTFOLIO    No.  7. 

Two    Fine    Collotypes. 

The     Cherub     Choir      (.Sir     Joshua      Revnolds, 
P.R.A.),   Venice    (J.    ^L   W.   Turner,   R.A.).' 

any    address    for    Is.    6d.    in    Money    Order    or 
portfolios  sent  for  7s.   6d. 


The  Secretary  Ballarat  Fine  Art  Gallery  says:— "One   of   the    sets   is    worth    half-a-guinea. 
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Ui  INDIGESTION.     BILIOUSNESS.    SICKNESS.    Klc.-"  T  have  often  thought  of  writing  to 

ib        tell  you   what  '  FRUIT  SALT  '  has  done  for  me.     I    used  to  he  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Bil- 

%ti        iousness.     About  six  or  seven  years  back  my  husband  suggested   I   should   try    '  FRUIT  S.VLT.'     I   did   so, 

\b       and  the  result  has  been   marvellous.     I   never   have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have;  I  can 

ib        eat  almost  anything  now.     I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  and  recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such 


A  SIMPLE   REMEDY  FOR  PREVENTING   AND   CURING 
BY    NATURAL    MEANS 

All  Functional  Derangements  of  the  Liver,  Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcotiolic  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet. 
Biliousness,  Sick  Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,  Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst. 

Skin  Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish  Cold  with  High  Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections 

and  Fevers  of  All  Kinds. 


an  invaluable    pick-me-up   if   you    have   a    headache,  or  don't  feel  just  right. 

Yours  truly 


(August  8,  1900).' 


The  effect  of   ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'    on  a  Disordered,  Sleepless  and  Feverish  Condition  Is   simpty  marvellous. 
It  is.  In  fact.  Nature's  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 

CAUTION.— See  Capsule  marked  Eno'a  'Fruit  Salt.'      Without  It  you  have  a  WORTHLESS    IMITATION 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT '  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 
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JAMES  STEDMAN  LTD.,   Manufacturing  Conlectioners, 

And  Importers  ef  High-Class  English,  American  and  Continental  Sweets. 
THE  HOME  OF  PURE  AND  WHOLESOME  CONFECTIONERY 


OUR 
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BRAND. 


"Lion'  Brand 

Confecfione7isrheb88? 
is  no  betrec 


PUREST  I 

SWEETEST  I 

AND 

BEST  I 


"We  aim  to  please  our  Customers.     Our   Prices  are  Moderate,  and  Goods  of  the  Higliest  IJuality  at  all  times. 
The  steady  growth  and  demand  of  our  famous 

"LANKEE  -  BILL"    TOFF  -  E, 

which  is   enveloped   in    novel   cartons,  speaks    well   for  the  popularity  uf   this    highly  llavoured  and    wholesome 

Toffee.     If  you  rei|uire  the    Best    Confectionery — and    it    costs    no   more-}"ou  will   order  STEDMAN 'S 

"LION   BRAND"  SWEETS.     "Tliese  are   IJettcr  than  the  Best."' 
The  well-known  and  highlypaiatahle   GIPSY    FORTUNE    TELLERS,  which    are   enveloped  in  pretty  wax 

fringed-edged    wrapper*,    containing    startling    and    limnorous    coincidences,    are    flavoured    with    vaiious 

fruit  flavours.     .\sk  for  them. 

New  Novelties  arriving  by  every  mail.      Send  for  Price  List. 

145     CI  ARENCE     STREET,     SYDNEY. 
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Outstanding 
Features. 


Melbourne,  Xovt-mher  22,  1911. 
Most  of  the  events  in  Austr.nlnsi.) 
have  "paled  l)efore  the  significance  ot 
the  things  that  have  been  happening 
in  the  industrial  world  during 
tlje  month.  I,ahour  Unionism  has  received  a 
stinging  blow,  and  that  from  its  own.  ranks. 
The  result  is  that  the  folk  outside  have  had 
their  eves  opened  to  the  realities  of  unbro- 
therlv  and  anti-social  unionism  in  a  way  they  ha\e 
not  before.  Needless  to  sav,  the  public  is  accustomed 
to  unions  forgetting  that  contracts  ha\'e  f)een  made, 
liut  no  case  in  Australasia  h.is  ever  given  such  a  shock 
to  the  public's  sen.se  of  justice  as  did  the  strike  of 
wharf  laliourers  in  Sydney.  Without  notice  they 
quitted  work,  in  spite  of  the  fact  tliat  an  agreement 
had  been  entered  into  re////  the  ship  owners.  Coastal 
trade  was  paralvsed.  The  trouble  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  deep-sea  wharf  latwurers  received  more 
wages  than  the  coastal  men.  The  deep-sea  men  ha\e 
t.iken  up  the  po.sition — whv  it  is  difficult  to  make 
out — til  it  their  work  is  of  a  higher  value  than  the 
men  whi>  have  to  do  with  mere  coastal  boats.  In 
consequence,  the  wages  of  the  deep-.sea  aristocrats 
arc  higher.  There  was  a  difference  of  threepence 
an  hour  between  the  two.  So.me  time  ago  the  coastal 
men  gf>t  a  rise  of  threepence,  thus  bringing  their 
wages  to  the  level  of  the  deep-sea  men,  is.  3d.  an 
hour.  Instantly  trouble  began  to  brew.  Indignant 
at  this  insult  to  lalxjur  caste,  the  deeji-sea  men  de- 
manded, and  got,  IS.  6d.  an  hour.  The  wheat  and 
coal  lumpers  set  their  machinery  in  motion  and  got 
the  same.  Thereupon  the  coastal  men  took  matters 
into  their  own  hands,  metaphorically  tore  the  agree- 
ment with  the  shipowners  to  fragments,  and  went  on 
strike. 

Consternation  came  to  the  hearts  of 
the  leaders.  The  case  was  .so  glaring 
and  bad  that  no  extenuation  could  be 
pleaded.    The  ink  on  the  signatories' 
names  was  scarcely  dr\-.     The  position  was  so  inex- 
cusable that  the  unions  in  other  States  refused  to  fall 
in  line  and  strike.  The  officers  of  the  union  besought, 


Unionism  in 
Danger. 


but  the  men  were  olidurate.  State  afld  Federal  Par- 
liaments both  pleaded  inability  to  touch  the  situation. 
Labour  Governments  are  in  power  in  each.  Mr. 
Hughes  is  president  of  the  offending  union.  Frantic 
efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  men  to  return  to 
work,  not  becau.se  of  public  inconvenience,  not  be- 
cause of  the  blows  that  justice  and  fair  play  antf 
honour  and  plighted  word  were  getting,  but  "  l>e- 
cause  of  the  harm  th.it  was  being  done  to  the  union 
cause."  Harm  was  being  done,  without  a  doubt. 
If  signed  agreements  failed  to  bind,  where  were  as- 
surance and  safety?  It  has  often  been  urged  against 
blatant  unionism  that  those  on  its  side  could  break 
agreements  without  fear  of  punishment,  while  em 
])loyers  felt  the  hand  of  the  law  upon  them  if  thev 
failed  in  any  point  to  observe  the  letter  of  the  law. 
But  here  was  pr(X)f  positive.  So  the  officers  set  to 
work  to  try  to  repair  "  the  damage  done  to  union- 
ism.'' After  a 'long  time  the  men  \vere  induced  to  go 
back  to  work,  and  immediately  the  leaders  burst 
forth  in  a  congratulatory  chorus.  "  Behold  the 
power  of  organised  labour."  said  several  of  them. 
"  This  proves  tiiat  the  leaders  of  an  organisation  can- 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  masses  of  men  that  lack 
of  organisation  would  not  permit."  But  they 
crowed  too  early. 


The  men  struck  again,  this  time  over 

An  Impertinent    a  dispute  over  tea-hour.     The  agree- 

Demand.  ^^^^^^    53^.,    ^-^^^    ^^^    j^^^,,.    g]^,,)]    1-^ 

from  5.30  to  6.30,  with  overtime 
,after.  The  men  want  from  5  to  6,  and  overtime 
after.  So,  to  anywhere  with  the  agreement  !  They 
.struck  again.  It  has  been  agreed  now  that  a  wages 
board  will  be  appointed  to  deal  with  the  matter,  but 
the  men  say  that  if  the  board  does  not  give  them' 
what  they  want,  thev  refuse  to  abide  by  its  decision. 
Tribunals  or  no  tribunals,  agreement  or  no  agree- 
ment, right  or  wrong,  they  will  get  w"hat  they  want. 
What,  then,  is  the  use  of  tribunals?  And  this  is  the 
kind  of  person  that  the  Federal  Gox'ernment  wish'^s 
to  ha\e  pi-eference  over  all  others.  The  colossal  far- 
cicalness  of  the  thing  I 


DeCEMBKR.    li;i 
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So  at  tin-  nitiiTHMit  of  writing  tluTf 
SItilnif  Itetween  the  men  art-,  imlustri.il  revolution- 
TwB  Stdols.  ;,rif.s,  xft  holding  U|)  cnmmerce  likt- 
a  sft  of  lirigantis  might  hold  up  a 
carawin.  Hl.it.int  unionism  is  getting  its  lesson.  So 
is  the  pulilie.  Mr.  Hughes.  Attorney -Genera  I,  i)re- 
.sident  of  the  Wharf  I-ilv>urers'  Union,  professed  to 
lie  .shcx'ked  at  the  action  of  the  men.  We  be- 
lief- hi?  was.  Hut  Mr.  Hughe.s.  seeing  that  he  is 
Attorney -General,  surelv  ought  to  have  resigned 
his  jjresidency  as  a  protest  against  union 
lawlessness  if  his  belief  rested  on  ])rincii)les 
that  atT«rted  the  ronimon  go<id.  Of  cour.se  that 
woulil  have  meant  iiolitical  suicide,  for  he  would 
not  have  received  union  suiUKirt  any  more,  righteous 
though  his  prote.st  might  have  l)een.  Xevertheles; 
there  are  otx-asions  where  a  man  shows  his  greatness 
liy  suppressing  himself.  Otherwise  Mr.  Hughes 
should  ii.ive  given  up  his  attornev-ship.  for  an  offi- 
ci.d  c.ninot  separ.ite  himself  from  his  organisation, 
aiwl  in  so  important  a  m.itter  as  this,  where  the  ver\ 
foundations  of  the  nation's  justice  are  affected,  the 
verv  strongest  |)rote.st  that  can  be  made  ought  to  be 
ni.ule.  If  they  are  not  made,  men  may  run  iiiink 
industrially,  fl.iunt  agreements,  and  hold  a  nation  up 
even  while  their  oflicials  i)roclaim  lack  of  sympathy 
with  them,  and  wt  sit  on  the  seats  of  the  u))holders 
of  l.iw  ,ind  order.  Mr.  Hughes  stated  th.it  the 
Feder.d  Government  was  |)owerIess  to  interfere. 
That  may  \>e  taken  for  granted.  Kut  the  matter  was 
so  serious  that  he  ought  to  have  t.iken  the  stand  that 
he  w<>uld  retire  from  the  presidency  of  the  union 
unless  it  ol)served  the  first  prin;-iples  of  honour  anil 
justice.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  union  would 
have  accepted  the  resignation,  for  a  person  or  organi- 
sation th.it  could  act  as  the  union  has  done  would 
lie  capable  of  an\'  wild-headed  thing. 

The   leaders  stated    that    the   strike 
Snwin^  and        w.a.s  caused  by  single  men,  by  inima- 
Keaping,  ^^^^^,  youths,  who  flcvked  to  a  meet- 

ing and  captured  it  ;  that  the  deci- 
sion to  go  back  to  work  was  come  to  at  a  meeting  at 
which  older  and  married  men  were  in  the  majority. 
That  i^  quite  understandable,  but  one  cannot  help 
asking  w  ho  is  res])onsible  for  the  present  phase  of  the 
trouble?  .-^nd  supposing  it  is  true  that  youths  ha\e 
dominated  things,  and  done  things  in  a  "  wild  and 
woollv  ■'  manner,  where  comes  in  the  boa.st  that  the 
return  of  the  men  to  work  is  a  proof  of  the  value  and 
power  of  organi.sed  labour?  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  strike  is  the  direct  result  of  the  teachings 
of  unionism.  It  has  proclaimed  and  acted  out  a  d<x-- 
trine  of  selllshne.'vs  and  unbrotherliness  ;  it  has  in- 
stilled feelings  of  hatred  into  its  memliers,  it  has 
preached  strike  in  season  and  out  of  season,  it  has 
preached  violence  to  non-unionists,  it  has  sanctioned 
the  use  of  vile  epithets,  it  has  made  words  like 
''  sc.ib  "'  and    '  blackleg  "  take  an  undeserved  place 


in  our  national  vocabulary,  it  has  taught  its  nienil)er.s 
tliat  the  unionist  is  the  only  man  who  has  a  right  to 
work  and  to  e.it  ;  in  a  word,  the  union  has  trieel  to 
set  the  workm.in  .ig.iinst  everxone  else,  has  originated 
a  new  caste,  filled  his  mind  with  inhuman  thoughts 
and  his  heart  with  unworthy  feelings — and  now  the 
crop  is  coming  to  harvest,  and  the  leaders  .ire  as- 
tonished at  it.  They  insisted  on  mixing  t.ires  with 
the  wheat,  and  the  tares  are  growing  astoni.shingly. 


Brute  Force 
V.  Reason, 


for  a  long  time. 


.•\i)d  the  leaders  must  lie  coming  to 
l>e  aware  that  these  barbarous  ele- 
ments are  not  under  their  control. 
Other  people  have  l)een  aware  of  it 
But  the  leaders  in  Parliament  and 
the  oflicers  of  the  unions  do  not  seem  to  reali.se  what 
.1  sorry  figure  they  cut,  nominal  leaders,  but  as  com- 
pletely swayed  and  dominated  by  the  lawless  element 
in  the  unions  as  a  cork  on  the  breast  of  a  tempest. 
The  preference  to  unionists'  declaration  was  a  proof 
of  this.  And  some  day — it  looks  as  if  it  might  come 
S(K>n,  t«i — the  brute  force  in  the  movement  will  be 
turned  again.st  themselves.  Sow  seeds  of  hate,  and 
the  first  manifestation  may  I)e  against  the  sower. 
The  factor  in  the  situation  that  cannot  be  got  rid  of 
is  the  impossiliility  of  corrupting  a  nature  in  such 
a  way  as  to  lea\e  the  mind  normal  towards  the  cor- 
rupter. There  is  no  guarantee'  that  he  will  not  suffer 
in  common  with  others.  So  it  is  that  the  heartless 
breach  of  agreement,  which  is  the  direct  result  of 
teachings  like  "If  he  d<iesn't  agree  with  vou,  duck 
him  in  the  river,''  "  To  hell  with  the  non-unionist," 
"  .Any  man  who  will  not  join  the  union  ought  to  be 
shot,"  hits  the  men  anil  organis.itions  that  have 
taught  wrong  dtx-trines.  If  a  man  teaches  a  .son  to 
hate  and  illtreat  his  brother,  the  natural  result  will 
l)e  that  the  hate  the  father  sowed  will  Ix-  turned 
against  himself.  All  of  which  ought  to  teach  blatant 
unionism  that  you  cannot  gain  universal  brotherhood 
by  teaching  caste  and  hatred.  There  is  something 
in  the  eternal  laws  of  GohI  that  are  operating  end- 
lessly amongst  human  aft'airs  that  puts  failure  oa 
such  a  .scheme  from  the  start.  The  unions  are  reap- 
ing what  they  have  sowed.  Thev  have  preached  in- 
subordination .ind  heartless  callousness;  sowed  the 
wind,  .imi  are  re.iping  the  whirlwind. 

It  is  curious,  comparing  our  condi- 
Labour's  tions  with  those  of  other  countries. 

Methods,  f,,  n,^^j  how  different  are  our  fields  of 

energy.  In  Europe  international  dif- 
ferences keep  the  nations  alert  ;  here  our  chief  field, 
which  provides  us  with  most  thought,  is  industrial- 
ism. Some  asjiect  of  it  touches  us  everywhere  and 
continually.  Some  idea  of  its  enwrai)ping  atmo- 
sphere mav  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Com- 
monwealth in  the  first  ten  months  of  191 1  there  have 
been  ninetv  strikes,  of  which  'Victoria  alone  has  had 
fortv.     All  the  more  reason,  therefore,  is  there  that 
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the  right  sinrit  should  be  inculcated.  During  the 
recent  election?  in  Victoria  meetings  of  Lilieral  can- 
didates were  broken  up,  stones  thrown,  and  a 
number  of  indications  of  ignorance  and  barbar- 
ism shown  to  which,  unfortunately,  we  have 
become  somewhat  accustomed.  Our  side  right, 
the  other  fellow  wrong ;  down  with  him,  pre\-ent 
him  speaking,  break  up  his  meeting.  This  is  the 
seed  that  blatant  unionism  is  sowing.  By-and-bye 
there  will  be  more  crops  like  the  Sydney  strike,  and 
some  day  the  leaders  will  wake  up  to  find  themselves 
impotent  before  an  industrial  revolution  against 
themselves,  driven  Inifore  a  gale  of  their  own  creal- 


Mt.  Lyell 
Strike. 


The  Mt.  Lyell  strike  is  only  another 
illustration'  of  the  same  thing, 
leaders  helpless,  the  barbarous  spirit 
dominant.  The  sad  thing  is  that  this 
..pirit  loses  everv  time.  In  the  nature  of  things  it 
cannot  succeed.  Now  the  men  are  going  back,  having 
lost  absolutely.  Thev  went  out  because  one  ^Vhlte 
was  dismissed  for  disobeying,  so  the  directors  said, 
one  of  the  mine  regulations.  They  refused  to  go 
hack  till  he  was  reinstated.  Now  they  have  dropped 
the  demand  altogether.  The  result  is  proclaimed  as 
a  "reat  victor V  for  the  men.  Wherein?  They  have 
aahied  nothing.  And  they  have  lost  greatly.  In- 
cidentallv  the  strike  has  brought  to  light  a  terrible 
case  of  ■  barbaritv.  It  seems  that  in  the  mine 
there  were  four  men  working  on  contract. 
They  were  wrongly  suspected  of  working  longer 
hours  than  men  on  regular  pay,  and  it  was  to 
spy  on  them  that  White  was  in  the  muie  when 
he'  should  not  have  been.  One  of  these  men, 
having  finished  work  there,  sought  work  in  other 
pl.ices.  but  although  innocent  of  the  "crime"  he 
was  charged  with,  he  was  hunted  here  and  there 
throughout  Tasmania  as  though  he  were  a  criminal. 
The  storv  was  told  in  Parliament.  The  man,  Frank 
Regan,  was  discharged  from  the  Government  raihvay 
formation  works  because  the  men  threatened  to  strike 
if  he  were  employed.  Then  he  went  to  another  place, 
only  to  have  the  experience  repeated.  Here  he  was 
•even  brought  out  of  bed  and  ordered  to  leave  the 
place.  From  place  to  place  he  went,  only  to  be 
■'  hooted  out."  This  man  is  married  and  has  four 
Mldren.  That  is  how  union  tyranny  works.  And 
liecause  this  tvranny  exists,  blatant  unionism  will 
some  day  bite  the  dust.  Unionism  based  on  selfish- 
ness cannot  stand.  .\nd  the  unions  will  reap  a  bitter 
reward  some  day.  The  statement  of  fact  is  true 
always,  "  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he 
also  reap,"  becau.se  it  is  the  expression  of  an  eter- 
nal fact.  Unfortunately,  blatant  unionism  does  not 
^■(.ncern  it.self  with  the  moralities.  The  trouble  is 
lat  this  is  affecting  our  national   life. 


The  hv-election  in  South  Australia, 
A  Significant      caused   by   the   death   of    Mr.    Bat- 
Eicction.  chelor,  was  significant  and  astonish- 

ing. A  Labour  stronghold,  which 
gave  that  cause  a  majority  of  4240  votes  at  the 
general  election  la.st  year,  this  year  has  given  a  ma- 
jority of  2756  votes  for  the  Liberal  candidate. 
What  is  the  cause?  Undoubtedly  the  things  dis- 
cussed in  previous  paragraphs — the  arrogance  of 
l>latant  unionism,  its  lack  of  honour,  its  impertinent 
demands,  the  marking  time  iiolicy  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  regard  to  essentials.  There  is  no 
mistaking  the  change  that  is  coming  over  public 
opinion,  and  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  general 
elections  were  close  at  hand.  If  they  were,  Mr. 
Gordon's  success  at  Boothby  would  be  repeated 
many  times  over.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Labour 
Partv  received  the  news  in  profound  silence.  Mr. 
Batciielor's  ]>ersonality  counted  for  much.  But  it 
does  not  explain  the  present  situation.  For  instance, 
it  does  not  explain  the  fact  that  the  Anti-Labour 
vote  rose  from  5546  in  1910  to  10,656  in  1911.  And 
the  significance  of  the  election  becomes  all  the 
greater  in  light  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  -Gordon  polled 
870  more  votes  than  did  Mr.  Batchelor,  with  his 
personal  graces,  and  they  were  many.  Of  course  the 
result  ought  not  to  be  surprising  considering  the 
fact  that  Labour  has  not  had  a  majority  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, had  not  at  the  late  general  elections. 
Then  it  polled  686.842  votes,  but  Liberalism  polled 
689,104,  yet  althougii  Liberalism  predominated,  it 
gained  onlv  33  .seats  as  against  Labour's  42.  This 
was  due  to  defective  electoral  laws,  which  permit 
candidates  to  win  seats  on  minorities.  In  this  light 
the  by-election  is  most  eloquent,  and  raises  high  hopes 
for  the  success  of  Liberalism  in  the  future. 

The  Victorian  elections  on  the  i6th 
Victorian  November    were  looked  forward  to 

Elections.  eagerly  all  over  the  Commonwealth, 
for  it  was  felt  that  they  were  espe- 
cially important  as  giving  an  idea  of  the  trend  of 
opinion  regarding  Labour.  The  elections  were 
unique  for  two  reasons — one,  that  they  w'ere  the  first 
Victorian  State  elections  at  which  women  ^■oted ; 
and,  two,  that  for  the  first  time  in  Victoria  preferen- 
tial voting  came  into  operation.  The  women  voted 
splendidly.  In  two  or  three  cases  the  preferential 
.vote  brought  about  the  return  of  candidates  who 
were  second  on  the  first  count.  The  greatest  injury 
done  to  the  side  that  stands  for  social  reform  and 
good  government  was  in  East  Melbourne,  where  Sir 
Henry  Weedon,  who  in  the  first  count  led  by  a  big 
majority  over  the  second  on  the  list,  a  publican,  lost 
on  second  preference  votes  being  counted.  But  the 
significance  of  the  elections  generally  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  indicate  that  the  blatant  unionist  movement 
has  been  checked.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
Boothbv  result,  the  figures  are  eloquent.     The  posi- 
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li.m  of  parties  romaiiis  unchanged,  standing  as  fol- 
l.iws:— Miiiisurialisls.  44;  I.alwur,  19;  Indopen- 
dent,  2.  It  may  U-  said  that  these  are  the  first  elec- 
tions where  tl>e  Liix-ral  Parly  has  been  tlioroiiglily 
organised.  In  many  of  the  electorates  tremendous 
majorities  were  given  to  Lilieral  candidates,  where 
at  ilie  last  eU-ctions  the  jjenduluni  seemed  to  be 
swinging  the  other  way.  It  has  seenicd  to  be  apparent 
for  some  time  that  the  movement  in  jxilitics  \va.s 
changing.     The  Victorian  ekvtions  give  proof  of  it. 


Slate 
Hank. 


The  Federal  (k>\ernniont  will  carry 
through  its  Bill  to  provide  for  a 
Commonwealth  Bank.  Of  course 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Go\em- 
ment  should  not  institute  a  bank  if  it  chooses.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  good  reason  has  been  advanced  as 
to  why  it  should.  There  is  a  deal  of  business  which 
such  a  bank  can  transact  for  the  Gov<'rnment,  but 
set-iiig  that  banking  facilities  are  just  now  al>out  as 
satisfactory  as  can  be,  one  wonders  wiiere  the  neces- 
sitv  arises  for  the  creation  of  another.  For  the  pro- 
posed State  Bank  will  have  no  features  different 
from  ordinarv  banks,  and  it  will  merely  add  another 
to  the  number  of  institutions.  What  useful  purpose 
will  l>e  served  bv  it,  therefore,  is  difficult  to  see.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  State  Bank  is  one  of  the 
l/abour  Party's  planks,  and  it  is  going  to  have  one. 
But  the  Party  has  always  been  nebulous  as  regards 
the  benefits  to  accrue  to  the  community.  One  feels 
?  little  chary  about  giving  the  project  a  blessing 
in.ismuch  as'  a  numlxr  of  locTjiholes  are  left  for 
political  interference.  The  safe  and  proper  thing  to 
do  would  be  to  plaw  the  bank  under  the  control  of  a 
Uidv  of  commissioners  who  would  lie  absolutely  in- 
dependent of  politicians.  But  the  concern  is  to  be 
governed  by  one  man,  who  will  be  subject  to  the 
Treasurer.  Herein  lie  grave  possibilities  of  danger. 
Some  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Fisher  in  the 
prcxress  of  putting  a  halo  round  the  proposed  bank 
seem  to  indicate  that  he  regards  it  as  a  kind  of 
standing  army  which  will  compel  other  institutions 
to  do  bu.siness  on  other  lines.  All  of  which  may  be 
right  in  its  way,  but  the  greatest  care  will  be  neces- 
sarv  to  keep  the  State  institution  running  on  safe 
business  lines.  If  there  were  a  i)rovisioii  in  the  Bill 
that  politicians  would  not  be  available  for  high 
official  f)ositions  there  would  be  greater  s<curity  for 
the  public. 

One  aspect  of  the  Bill  which  does 
SavinRs  not  prepossess  one  in  its  favour  is 

Hanks.  ihg  power  it  gives  to  start  Savings 

Banks.  Mr.  Fisher  anticipates  that 
such  a  Savings  Bank  will  eventually  wipe  out  all 
other  such  institutions.  But  the  community  could 
not  be  better  served  than  by  the  institutions  in  exist- 
ence. They  are  almost  ideally  perfect  in  the  f.acili- 
ties  that  they  give.  And  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
States'   Governments  \iew  the  situation    with   some 


al.irni.  Mr.  McGowen,  the  labour  Premier  of  New 
South  Wales,  j)rot«-sls  strirtigly  against  Federal  com- 
petition. In  that  State  l>etween  sixteen  and  seven- 
teen millirjiis  of  ))Ounds  is  deposited,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment Iwrrows  from  the  bank  instead  of  going 
abroad  for  money.  The  F<-deral  Government  has 
had  a  gcwd  many  bumi)s  from  the  .New  South  Wales 
Lalwur  Government,  and  its  (irotest  in  this  case  may 
be  the  means  of  giving  it  another  shock.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gowen is  getting  expert  advice  as  to  whether  the 
Federal  Government  can  con.stitutionally  enter  into 
competition  with  the  States  in  Savings  Banks  busi- 
ness, and  if  that  advice  says  the  Constitution  gives 
the  iiower,  Mr.  McGowen  intends  to  try  to  induce 
the  other  States'  Governments  to  oppose  the  Bill. 
The  position  is  complicated  for  New  South  Wales 
by  the  fait  that  the  Savings  Bank  is  also  the  State's 
Agricultural  Bank. 

The  fact  is  that  the  State  Bank  pro- 
Other  Things      posal  is  a  mere  fad  of  the  Govern- 
More  Important.    n^g„t     Mr.  O'Malley  has  preached  it 

in  and  out  of  season,  until  some  folk 
think  that  financial  prosperity  is  to  be  assured  by  it 
all  the  year  round,  irrespective  of  bad  seasons  and 
harassing   industrial    conditions,    and    financial    dis- 
turbances in  other  parts  of  the  world.    A  lot  of  high- 
falutin  has  l)een  indulged  in  that  has  no  substantiality 
to  warrant  it.     This  really  is  a  very  fine  illu.stration 
of  the  incompetence  of  the  Government,   and  gives 
the  key  to  the  growing  revulsion  of  feeling  against 
it.      Some  of  the  most   important   things   are  neg- 
lected, things  that  are  crying  out  for  attention.     For 
instance,   nothing  concerns  the  Commonwealth   just 
now  more  than  immigration  and  the  .N'orthern  Terri- 
tory.    Above  all  things  we  want  people.     Legislation 
on  general  lines  could  well   wait.     Australia  would 
be  none  the  worse  if  fresh  legislation  were  suspended 
for  four  or  five  years  (except  with  regard  to  some 
social    matters   of    urgency).      But    the   country-    is 
clamouring  for  people,  people,    and  yet  more  peo- 
ple, ajid  not  only  settlers  for  empty  land  spaces,  but 
artisans      for     manufacturing      work.       Only      the 
other    day    an    industrial    conference    sat    in   Mel- 
bourne   (the    Trades    Hall     being    represented     on 
it),      and     unanimously      deciderl      that      at      least 
2000  skilled  artisans  are  w\inted  in  Victoria.     Then 
the    Royal    Commission    appointed     by    the     New 
South  Wales  Government  reported  that  at  least  3000 
skilled  artisans  are  wantexl  in  that  State.     But  the 
Federal    Government    \'iews    the    situation     compla- 
centlv.     One  would  have  thought  that  by  this  time 
some'policv  for  .settling  the  Northern  Territory  would 
have  been  brought  forward.     But  in  the  things  Aus- 
tralia most  wants  the  Government  is  most  indolent. 
It  was  little  use  taking  over  the  Federal  Territory 
from   South  Australia   unless   a   vigorous   settlement 
policv     be    entered    upon.      Far    and    away    more 
important  than  a  State  bank  is  the  filling  up  of  our 
waste   places.      But    the    Government,    puppet-like,. 
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remembers  that  the  Labour  con\eiitions  ha\e  declared 
for  State  Banks,  but  against  a  scheme  of  immigration 
which  uouhl  set  immigrants  sj^eeding  Australia- 
wards. 

The   Government   is  going  on   with 
Electoral  its  absurd  proposals  with  regard  to 

Madness.  t-lectoral  matters.  Compulsory  re- 
gistration is  evidently  to  become  a 
part  of  our  system,  and  is  ujiheld  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  number  of  voters.  But  what  earthlv 
use  is  it  to  compel  a  person  to  register  while  it 
leaves  voting,  which  is  the  natural  sequence  of  re- 
.;istration.  optional?  If  the  one  be  made  compul- 
^!iry,  the  other  should  he  made  compulsorv  also.  If 
it  be  not.  there  seems  no  need  for  compulsorv  regis- 
tration. The  system  in  vogue  up  to  the  present  has 
Ijeen  for  tlie  Government  to  do  its  liest  to  get  e\erv 
name  on  the  roll,  and  the  facilities  provided  have 
been  ample.  But  registration  has  l>een  optional,  and 
one  fails  to  see  the  reason  which  underlies  the  Go- 
\ernment's  determination  to  compel  the  elector  to 
register  while  tea\ing  voting  optional.  There  is 
neither  rhyme  nor  reason  in  it.  ^loieover,  the  pro- 
posals are  ridiculously  inconsistent.  The  Govern- 
ment will  compel  everyone  to  register,  and  then 
renioxe  from  thousands  of  people  who  may  want  to 
vote  the  possibility  of  doing  so.  '  For  this  is  what 
the  removal  of  ])ostal  \-oting  will  do.  Besides 
that,  there  are  aged  and  sick  in  the  community  who 
have  no  desire  to  remain  in  active  jiarticipation  in 
governmental  affairs.  But  compulsorv  registration 
will  drag  them  all  in,  or  punish  them.  The  proposal 
is  childiili  tn  a  decree. 


ness.  When  a  concern  so  flagrantly  corrupts  the 
morals  of  the  communitv  it  ought  to  have  its  charter 
re\oked. 


Worthy 

Acts. 


Mr.  Finlayson  was  successful  in 
carrying  through  the  Hou.se  of  Re- 
presentatives a  proposal  to  abolish 
the  bar  from  the  precincts  of  Parlia- 
ment Hou.se.  By  three  votes  meml)ers  agreed,  al- 
though it  hurt  many  to  vote  for  the  motion.  They 
did  it  protesting.  The  Federal  Parliament  h.as 
always  been  abstemious ;  and  that  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  argument  that  can  be  used  for  jjutting  .the  , 
T>ar  away  altogether.  The  Senate  has  yet  to  deal 
with  the  matter,  and  some  of  those  who  voted  for 
'le  motion  are  hoping  that  the  Senate  will  reverse 
ie  vote.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  get  a 
surprise,  and  that  the  Senate  votes  alaolition.  The 
Commercial  Bank  of  Tasmania  was  the  other  day 
included  in  the  list  of  those  persons  and  institutions 
that  are  doing  their  l>est  to  keep  the  ini(iuity  of 
Tatter.sall's  going.  It  had  warning  on  a  previous 
occasion,  but  lapsed  from  its  compulsory  \irtue,  and 
a  second  time  has  had  to  feel  the  gentle  persuasion 
of  the  law.  So  its  mails  were  stopped  for  five  davs, 
and  then  it  went  on  its  knees.  It  is  said  that  al:>out 
TOO, 000  letters  were  stopped  in  that  time.  It  is  a 
disgraceful  thing  that  a  great  commercial  institution 
descends  to  such  questionable  means  of  doing  busi- 


The  Full  Court  has  decided  bv  three 

Dr.  Peacock's      judges    to    two    that    the   conviction 

^^^^-  against    Dr.    Peacock    must    stand. 

The  crime,  if  committed,  was  a  ter- 
rible one,  and  the  verdict  is  i)ossibly  a  popular  one. 
The  whole  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  cases 
of  that' kind  make  such  incidents  revolting  to  a  de- 
gree, and  punishment  of  the  .severest  kind  should  be 
meted  out  to  tho.se  who  .so  offend  against  the  things 
that  lie  nearest  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race. 
But  there  are  one  or  two  serious  considerations  in 
connection  with  the  case.  It  is  quite  safe  to  sav  that 
most  of  those  who  followed  the  endence  carefully 
believed  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  convict.  Tlie 
main  part  of  it  was  given  by  the  girl's  seducer,  who 
on  his  own  evidence  was  proved  to  be  a  liar  of  the 
most  despicable  type,  and  whose  character  was  such 
that,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  no  one  would  hang  a 
dog  on  it.  One  cannot  but  feel  that  the  Crown  was 
not  able  to  prove  to  the  hilt  the  charge  that  was  made. 
Serious  as  the  case  was,  and  it  has  social  and 
economic  bearings  as  well  as  legal,  it  could  not  stand 
from  the  point  of  \iew  of  abstract  justice.  One 
thing  we  are  certain  of,  and  that  is  that  no  one  would 
like  to  face  a  trial  that  might  residt  in  a  sentence  of 
death,  with  such  incomplete  evidence  and  such  un- 
trustworthy witnesses  against  one.  Let  the  guiltv  be 
punished,  but  let  proof  be  clear.  In  all  cases  where 
justice  is  dealt  out,  of  course,  proof  should  be  al'-so- 
lutely  clear,  but  in  cases  where  life  mav  be  forfeit, 
evidence  should  be  so  clear  that  one  can  say  without 
a  shadow-  of  doubt,  "  This  man  is  guilty."  It  was 
not  a  surprise  that  two  judges  disagreed  with  the 
conviction ;  the  surprise  is  that  a  majority  did  not. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  case, 
Why  Not  Punish  too.  Why  are  not  those  who  were 
Accessories?  accessories  brought  to  justice?  Why 
was  not  one  principal  witness 
charged  with  i)erjury  ?  The  awfulness  of  the  case, 
presuming  it  be  true,  makes  it  desirable  that 
all  who  had  a  hand  in  it  should  suffer. 
Doctors  who  perform  illegal  operations  gene- 
rally do  so  at  the  request  of  the  man,  and  in 
order  that  ju.stice  may  be  dealt  out,  he  should  suffer 
too.  If  it  be  a  crime  to  commit  an  act,  then  it  should 
f)e  an  equal  crime  to  instigate  the  crime.  Of  course 
it  may  be  said  that  the  instigator  does  not  intend 
fatality  to  result.  But  neither  does  the  medical  man. 
In  any  case  the  thing  is  banned  by  law,  and  both 
should  suffer.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  case 
is  incomplete,  that  greater  evidence  should  have  Ijeen 
secured,  and  that  all  the  offenders  should  be  pun- 
ished. Each  of  us  has  a  right  to  insist  that  evidence 
shall  be  complete. 
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Apropos   of    this,    the    Council     <>f 
Tasmania  and     Churches  of   South   Tasmania   ha\<- 
Tattersall.         ,„.j,,.st,.,l  that  the   Federal   Goveri. 
nient  should  Ik-  asked  to  lefust'   l.> 
^laiid  over  the  ^^900,000  which  it  is  proposed  sivmld 
l>t»  given  to  Tasmaiiia  as  an  equiv.nlent  for  what  tin- 
Stale  has  lost  in  Customs  revenue  since  Federatiun, 
until  the  State  aj^rees  to  put  Tattersall 's  out.     Hut  it 
is    to   \>c    feared    that    the    request    would    m-t    In- 
j,'ranted.  first  l)eeausc  it  might  lie  said  that  the  pa\- 
ment  should  not  Im-  hampered  in  that  way,  as    Tas- 
mania should  get  the  money  if  she  is  entitled  to  it  ; 
ind  stvonilly,  l>ecause  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
iiixious  to  do  anything  to  stop  Tatters, ill's.      11    it 
were,  it  would  do  the  thing  that  could  he  done,  and 
liiat    would    effectively    st(»p    the   evil    .ind    kill    the 
institution,  and  that  is,  jirosecute  any  (lerson  or  con- 
•^ern  that   prints  or  sends  out  gamhling   literature^. 
When  a  dejuitation  suggested  this  to  the  last  Post- 
master-General, he  showed  his  inability  to  grasp  the 
situation  hy  jjleading  that  if  this  were  done  he  would 
have  to  ojx-n  private  letters  to  <:lisco\-er  breaches  of 
the  law.     This  exou.se  was  painfullv  inadequate  and 
comical.      If  a   law   were  pas.sed  as  was  suggested. 
and  such  are  in  existence  elsewhere,  tile  friends     of 
reform  would  supply  instances  of  breaches  of  the  l.nv 
without  the  I'o.stmaster-General  having  to  offend  his 
conscience  by  opening  private  lett<'rs. 

'I'he   New   .Suuili   \V  lies  Parli.imeiit 

w  I   "  has    resembled    a    bear    garden    for 

Speaker.  some  time,  owing  to  the  evident  bias 

which    the   Speaker    shows   towards 

the  Opposition.     During  one  of  the  heated  p.issages 

the  Speaker  ortlered  Mr.  Perry  out  of  the  Chamber, 

and    then    foolishly    ordered    him    liack   again,    and 

\vhen  Mr.    Perry  properly   declined  to  be  dealt  with 

')Utsi(le    the   Ch.imber,    had    him    arrested,    brought 

'Mck,  and  admonished.     Mr.  Perry  thereupon  issued 

writ  against  tlie  Speaker  and  the  Sergeant-at-Amis 

I'lr  ^1000  for  as.sauit  and  wrongful  imprisonment, 

md  the  Full  Court  of  \ew  South  Wales — Judges 

I'ring,   Ferguson  and  Gordon — has  given  judgment 

.i^,iinst   the    Speaker.      This   .seems   in   accord    with 

'immon  sen.se.  A  S[)eaker  is  onlv  a  chairman  over 
I  jiarticular  mtvting.  Parliament  has  not  conferred 
upon  him  any  |)unitive  powers,  and  the  plea  that 
was  made,  that  tlie  action  was  taken  in  the  interests 

f  order  and  goo<l  conduct  in  the  Hou.se,  was  bound 
I  >  fail  when  the  action  was  taken  outside  of  the 
House.  It,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  far  as 
ihe  conduct  of  Parliamentary  debate  is  concerned,  is 
simply  the  Chaml)er  where  debate  is  carried  on. 
Incidentally    the   judgment    throws   light    upon    the 

owers  of  ch.tirmeii  at  ordinary  me<.'tings,  for  the 
>  ime  rule  must  obtain  on  general  lines. 


The  situation    in    the    New    South 

The  Only  Wales  Parliament  is  one  that  ought 

Alternative.       {^  |j^  ended.     It  is  a  disgrace  to  the 

Commonwealth.  Mr.  Willis  entered 
upon  his  position  under  circumstances  which  seemed 
to  his  former  confreres  a  distinct  bre.ach  of  faith. 
When  he  was  elected  it  was  on  a  distinct  under- 
st.inding  th.it  an  Klectoral  Bill,  and  that  only, 
should  be  passer!,  and  that  a  dis.solution  should  fol- 
low. This  has  not  btx-n  done.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  Opi)ositi(in  fe<'ls  .sore.  But  the  rancour  and 
hatred,  the  imiiossibility  of  getting  on  with  pulilic 
business,  can  only  be  remo\ed  either  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Willis  as  Speaker,  or  by  a  dissolution. 
One  <-an  hardly  appreciate  the  s])irit  which  [)ermits 
Mr.  Willis  to  remain  where  he  is  with  half  of  the 
House  .so  bitterly  opposed  to  him.  In  the  interests 
of  progress  and  g<X)d  order  he  should  move  out 
of  the  way. 

Dr.  J.  W.    H.irrett  has  set  a  worthy 

A  Fine  exanijile  in  contributing  to  the  Mel- 

*''''■  hourn<'  University  the  sum  of  ^500, 

which  is  to  be  the  nucleus  of  an 
endowineiu  to  found  a  chair  of  anthroiiologv.  We 
are,  in  Australasia,  as  much  behind-liand  as  Bri- 
tain in  this  respect.  Australasia  affords  a  tine  field 
for  properly  directed  investigation  in  matters  that 
would  lie  covered  bv  it.  The  climatic  dilTereiices 
that  exist  throughout  both  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, covering  such  a  length  of  the  globe  north  and 
south,  as  they  do,  will  be  responsible  for  subtle 
changes  in  national  characteristics.  The  fact  that 
the  nation  is  only  just  born,  that  its  paths  are  yet 
untrodilen,  that  a  section  of  the  British  race  is  here 
settling  itself  under  new  conditions,  the  tendencies 
of  the  native-f>orn  Australian,  the  result  of  the  ad- 
mixture of  new  blood  with  the  native-bom.  the  effect 
of  cramjied  city  life  on  our  jw-ople — these,  and  a 
thousands  other  cf:)nsiderations,  open  ui)  before  one. 
Such  a  study  might  \ery  reasonably  be  presumed  to 
have  a  large  effect  on  national  life.  It  is  certain 
at  any  rate  that  unless  national  comjiarisons  extend- 
ing over  long  periods  can  be  made,  social  legislation 
will  largelv  be  made  in  the  dark. 


Dr.     Maw.son'    left    ^lelbourne    on 
Dr.  Mawson's      NDvemfier    20th    for   the   Antarctic. 
Expedition.        He  hojies  to  leave  Hobart  on   De- 
cemljer    the    2nd.      The   expedition 
ought  to  succeed  if  youth  and  enthusiasm  are  able  to 
count.      None  of  the  33  men  are  over  40  vears  of 
age;   Dr.    Mawson   is   29,    many  of  the  others  are 
nearer  20  than  30.     Most  of  them  are  Australians. 
.The    expedition      is    going,    not     for     hair-raising 
adventures,    but    for    .scientific    study    and    explo- 
ration.     A  party   of    five    is   to    be    left    at    Mac- 
ijuarie    Island,  which  will  be  a  half-w'ay  house  for 
the  transmission  of  wireless  messages  from  the  Ant- 
arctic to  a  station  on  the  south  coast  of  Tasmania — 
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that  is,  if  tile  Federal  Government  erects  it.  Dr. 
Mawson  waited  on  tlie  Postmaster-General,  and  pre- 
ferred the  request,  and  was  informed  that  the  work 
would  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible.  But  it 
will  have  to  be  gone  on  with  faster  than  the  Govern- 
ment handles  wireless  arrangements  generally,  of  it 
will  not  be  ready  for  Dr.  Maw.son's  first  message 
on  Ciiiistmas  Day. 

Unless  Australian  cities  wish  to  fall 
Children's  behind  as  most  cities  to-day  are  with 
Playgrounds.  regard  to  facilities  for  children 
to  play,  they  will  need  to  wake  up 
soon.  We  are  passing  by  easy  stages  to  the  times 
when  it  will  be  difficult  and  expensive  to  resume 
areas.  Children's  playgrounds  are  one  of  the  neces- 
sities if  children  are  to  de\elop  properly.  One 
can  go  now  through  most  of  our  principal  cities, 
and  cover  block  after  block,  and  even  suburb  after 
suburb,  and  find  children  plaving  in  the  streets. 
Street  associations  are  not  such  as  to  make  chil- 
dren improve.  And  no  good  argument  can  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  leaving  things  as  they  are. 
Health  and  strength  and  a  thousand  other  considera- 
tions clamour  for  playgrounds.  The  joy  of  life 
needs  it.  The  child  who  cannot  play,  and  who  has 
no  desire  to  play,  is  on  the  road  to  a  hampered 
life.  One  would  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  in  the 
centre  of  every  two  blocks  of  streets  there  should 
be  a  sufficient  area  reserved  for  the  children  in  these 
areas  to  play.  Children  need  to  find  their  play- 
grounds close  at  hand  to  get  the  full  benefit  from 
them.  Here  is  a  case  where  local  enterprise  might 
do  much.  Municipalities  might  very  well  take  the 
question  up,  for  it  is  a  far  cry  to  Governmental  pro- 
vision for  playgrounds,  desirable  as  that  may  be.  A 
climate  like  ours  demands  it,  too.  It  Js  simply  im- 
possible for  anyone  to  remain  indoors  for  long  the 
year  round,  and  the  community  might  help  to  change 
the  character  of  succeeding  generations  by  looking  to 
this  necessary  innovation.  Parks  we  have  in  plenty, 
but  they  are  not  playgrounds  for  children.  Im- 
mense possibilities  open  out  before  a  well-organised 
movement.  For  children  need  to  be  taught  to  play, 
and  one  does  not  need  to  be  a  very  close  observer 
to  note  that  the  children  of  this  generation  do  not 
play  with  the  vigour  or  know  the  games  of  even 
the  last.  Here  is  'a  work  that  the  women's  unions 
of  Australasia  might  well  take  up.  The  National 
Council  of  \\'omen  in  Melbourne  had  the  matter 
before  them  in  a  paper  read  during  the  month,  and 
there  is  no  reason  wh\  it  should  not  be  pushed  by 
them. 

October   27th    saw    the   opening   of 

Esperanto         the  first  Esperanto  Congress  in  Aus- 

Congress.         f„lia.     It  was  held  at  the  Adelafde 

University,     -ind     opened     by      the 


South  Australian  Governor,  Sir  Day  Bosanquet. 
His  Excellency,  in  a  fine  speech,  took  a  very 
broad  view  of  the  p<:issibilities  of  the  language, 
and  made  the  capital  suggestion  that  when 
a  paper  of  first  interest  was  published  by  a 
scientific  authority,  a  resume  should  also  be 
published  in  Esperanto  for  distribution  in  every 
country.  This  would  be  putting  the  language  to 
\ery  practical  use  at  once.  The  congress  ought  to 
give  a  fillip  to  the  language  in  Australia.  An  Aus- 
tralian Esperanto  Association  was  formed.  Hither- 
to, not  being  contiguous  to  lands  w'here  other  lan- 
guages are  spoken,  Esperanto  has  not  appealed  to 
Australians,  except  in  an  academic  way,  but  if  some 
practical  utility  could  be  served,  such  as  the  Gover- 
nor suggests,  it  would  mean  a  great  deal  to  students- 


West  Australia -is  taking  a  big  step 

W«st  Australia     forward  in  considering  a  Bill  which 

aad  Divorce.      provides  for  equalising  the  positions 

of  husband  and  wife  in  divorce  with 
regard  to  misconduct.  We  are  coming  on.  It  is  a 
recognition  of  the  absurdity  of  the  position  that 
what  is  wrong  in  a  woman  is  right  in  a  man,  and  is  a 
step  towards  the  only  reasonable  ideal  that  what 
is  impure  in  woman  is  impure  in  man.  The  Bill 
has  passed  the  second  reading,  and  it  is  hoped 
it  will  become  law.  It  also  makes  three  vears'  wil- 
ful desertion  a  ground  for  divorce.  This  ought  to 
be  a  stej)  towards  recognising  equality,  in  some  as- 
pects of  the  social  e\il,  such  as  solicitation. 


New  Zealand 
Battle. 


The  first  week  of  December  will  see 
New  Zealand  engaged  in  one  of  her 
heroic  .struggles  to  free  herself  of 
the  Liquor  Traffic.  This  time  a 
new  issue  enters.  Two  issues  can  be  \oted  upon — 
viz.,  Local  Option  and  National  Option.  That  is  to 
say,  an  elector  may  vote  upon  the  (juestion  of  driving 
the  Trade  out  of  his  electorate,  and  also  upon  that 
of  driving  the  Trade  from  the  Dominion.  If  the  lat- 
ter issue  be  carried,  it  of  course  suiier.sedes  any  local 
decisions  in  favour  of  retaining  the  Trade.  Neiv 
Zealand  has  fought  well,  but  has  been  handicapped 
bv  the  three-fifths  majority.  On  the  la.st  occasion 
the  Dominion's  votes  for  No-license  exceeded  thost- 
for  license  by  over  thirty  thousand.  Yet  the  issue 
did  not  win,  because  of  the  three-fifths  handicap. 
One  could  understand  a  heavy  handicap  against  an 
evil,  but  a  handicaii  against  a  good  is  an  inexplic- 
able thing.  Of  course  the  cause-of  right  has  niaiiv 
handicaps  in  insufficient  legislation,  but  this  is 
case  where  the  weight  is  deliberately  put  on  b; 
legislative  enactment. 


LONDON,  Oct.   2,   I9II. 

The  most  piofitahle  task  in  which 
De  Lunatico  mankind  could  engage  itself  this 
Inqulrcndo.         autumn    would    be    to  institute    a 

commission  for  inquiring  into  the 
lunacy  of  nations.  Sel- 
dom or  never  has  there 
been  so  melancholy  a 
manifeslation  of  insanity 
on  the  part  of  great 
masses  of  men  than  was 
afforded  this  summer. 
That  nations,  like  individ- 
uals, occasionally  go  mad 
is  a  familiar  truism.  But 
was  it  ever  more  signally 
demonstrated  than  it  has 
been  this  year  by  the 
Franco-German  dispute 
about  Morocco,  by  the 
Italian  raid  on  Tripoli, 
or  by  the  Irish  railway 
strike  ?  Looked  at  from 
the  standpoint  of  cool 
reason,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  afforded  the 
more  striking  demonstra- 
tion of  collective  insanity. 
Fortunately  both  may 
now  be  spoken  of  in  the 
past  tense.  But  while 
they  lasted  they  gave  the 
sane   observer    the    most 

uncomfortable  sensation  of  being  in  a  Bedlam  broke 
loose.  Why  sober  statesmen  and  serious  work- 
men should  simultaneously  have  been  impelled  to 
inflict  wanton  suffering  upon  themselves  and  upon 
their  neighbours  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  explain. 


The 
Morocco 
Madness. 


By  permission  of  the  propri^t^^rs  of  "  Punch."] 

A  Matter  of  Dignity. 

German  E.agle  (to  French  Chanticleer)  :  "Look  here,  as 
bird  to  bird,  if  I  come  down  a  perch  or  two,  will  you  promise 
not  to  crow  at  me  ?  " 


Various  hypotheses  have  been  hazarded.  'I'he 
influence  of  malefic  planets,  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
the  bite  of  the  tarantula,  or  diabolical  possession — 
none  of  these  adequately  explain  why  so  many 
people  in  high  places  and  in  low  should  have  acted 

as  if  they  had  been 
simultaneously  .  deprived 
of  their  wits. 

Take,  for 
instance, 
the  action 
of  France, 
who  began  the  Morocco 
incident  by  her  carefully 
engineered  Jameson  Raid 
on  Fez.  France  for  years 
has  coveted  the  posses- 
sion of  Morocco.  She 
has  no  colonial  array 
adequate  to  the  task  of 
overrunning  Morocco  and 
of  holding  a  turbulent 
race  of  men  whose  un- 
conquerable valour  defied 
the  legions  of  ancient 
Rome  and  the  invincible 
armies  of  Spain  at  the 
zenith  of  her  military 
might.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  seven  great  Powers, 
herself  being  one,  had 
solemnly  agreed  to  regu- 
late the  future  of  Morocco 
on  the  basis  of  equal  rights  for  all  and  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  the  Sherifian  Empire. 
Her  own  right  of  superintending  the  pacific  penetra- 
tion of  Morocco  by  Western  civilisation  was  strictly 
defined.     If  it  had  been  honestly  exercised    France 
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might  have  ensured  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
Sultan's  dorainions.  But  being  discontented  with 
anything  short  of  a  position  of  exclusive  domination, 
France  seized  Fez  on  a  pretext  of  allaying  disorder 
which  ranks  in  history  with  the  "  cry  from  the  gold- 
reefed  city"  which  summoned  Dr.  Jameson's  heroes 
to  the  rescue  of  the  matrons  and  maidens  of  Johannes- 
burg. The  immediate  result  of  this  move,  in  which 
alas !  Sir  E.  Grey  thought  fit  to  support  the  action  of 
France,  was  that  the  Spaniards  advanced  on  pretexts 
equally  illusory  into  the  Moroccan  province  which 
they  had  marked  for  their  own,  and  the  Germans  des- 
patched a  warship  to  lie  off  the  town  of  Agadir.  Thus 
the  Morocco  question  was  opened,  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  Europe  for  months. 

If    there    had    been    any    regard 

,  .    ^    ..     for  the    sanctity    of    treaties,    the 
How  not  to  do  it.  -' 

01  her  signatories  of  the  Algectras 

compact  ought  to  have  collectively 
summoned  the  Powers  which  were  in  dispute  to  have 
either  submitted  their  claims  to  the  Hague  Tribunal 
or  to  have  laid  the  whole  question  once  more  before 
another  Algeciras  Conference.  The  latter  course 
was  suggested,  but  Germany,  would  not  listen  to  the 
suggestion.  No  one  appears  to  have  had  the  courage 
to  propose  that  the  Hague  Tribunal  should  be  asked 
to  decide  whether  or  not  France  had  exceeded  her 
treaty  rights  in  the  march  on  Fez.  The  British 
Government  could  not  make  the  demand,  for  Sir 
Edward  Grey  had  approved  of  the  action  of  France, 
and  none  of  the  other  signatories  of  the  Treaty 
ventured  to  mterfere.  The  American  Government, 
which  could  have  made  such  a  proposal  with  authority 
and  without  any  danger,  abdicated  its  functions.  None 
of  the  signatories  of  the  Hague  Convention  who  had 
solemnly  declared  that  they  recognised  it  as  their 
duty  to  remind  disputants  of  the  utility  of  the  peace, 
making  machinery  of  the  Hague  discharged  that  duty 
It  was  not  until  the  eleventh  hour  that  the  German 
Chancellor  was  reported  to  have  said  that  even  it 
things  came  to  the  worst  there^was  always  the  Hague 
Tribunal  to  fall  back  upon.  But  things  were 
allowed  to  come  almost  to  the  worst  without  any 
serious  effort  by  any  civilised  Government  to  recom- 
mend the  disputing  Powers  to  submit  the  question 
at  issue  to  the  decision  of  a  competent  and  impartial 
international  tribunal. 

The   question    of  Morocco,    from 

The  Franco-German  bemg      a      general     international 

Negotiations.        problem,    which     ought     to     have 

been  settled  from   the  standpoint 
of  international  law  by  the  signatories  of  the  Algeciras 


Treaty,  was  handled  as  if  it  were  the  private  concern 
of  France  and  Germany.  As  for  the  rights  of  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco  and  his  subjects,  they  were  the 
very  last  people  who  were  considered  in  the  matter. 
"If  I  asient  to  your  protectorate  of  Morocco,"  says 
Germany,  "  how  much  of  the  French-Congo  will  you 
give  me  ?  "  "  If  I  give  you  a  slice  of  the  French- 
Congo,"  replies  France,  "  will  you  really  agree  to  give 
me  a  free  hand  in  Morocco?"  "  Certainly,"  replies 
Germany,  "  subject  to  various  reservations,  (i)  The 
open  door ;  (2)  respect  for  German  s  interests 
already  acquired  ;  (3)  a  share  in  railway  and  other 
concessions ;  (4)  retention  of  Consular  jurisdiction  ; 
(5)  the  right  to  have  Moorish  subjects  as  German 
proteges,  and  a  few  other  trifles  of  that  nature." 
''Oh,  thank  you  for  nothing!"  replies  France.  M. 
Delcasse  then  mounted  his  Toulon  perch  and 
reviewed  the  French  fleet,  sounding  in  the  ears  of 
all  Europe  a  shrill  cockadoodledoo.  The  Germans 
retorted  by  reviewing  an  even  bigger  fleet  at  Kiel, 
and  cockadoodled  not  less  lustily.  The  French  then 
began  to  withdraw  their  gold  from  the  German  bankers 
to  whom  they  had  lent  it,  and  the  German  small 
investors  began  to  withdraw  their  savings  from  the 
German  banks.  .\11  the  while  negotiations  were 
going  on.  Germany  surrendered  one  point  after 
another,  until  finally  the  backstairs  bargain  for  appro- 
priating a  neighbour's  territory,  over  which  five  other 
Powers  had  equal  rights,  was  brought  to  a  harmonious 
close.  Germany  has  given  France  what  was  no:  hers 
to  dispose  of;  France  has  acquired  Germany's  per- 
mission to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Morocco,  and 
Germany  has  got  a  slice  of  territory  leading  to  the 
Congo  from  the  Atlantic.  For  this  Europe  has  been 
kept  for  two  months  in  constant  expectation  of  war. 
More  money  has  been  lost  and  wasted  than  can  be 
realised  from  the  profits  of  the  Moroccan  trade  in  a 
generation. 

The   Italians,  despite  their   disas- 
The  Italians         trous  experience  in  Abyssinia,  have 
Tripoli.  been  unable  to  resist  the  tempta- 

tion to  make  another  attempt  to 
establish  themselves  in  Africa.  Last  month,  appa- 
rently excited  by  the  success  of  the  French  attempt 
to  seize  Morocco,  they  suddenly  descended  upon 
Tripoli.  A  more  cynical,  high-handed  act  of  inter- 
national buccaneering  has  hardly  been  recorded  in 
our  time.  The  pretexts  put  forward  were  even  more 
flimsy  than  the  usual  excuses  which  the  wolf  makes  when 
he  sets  about  the  eating  of  the  lamb.  A  few  hundred 
Italians  settled  in  Tripoli  had  grievances — every 
foreigner  in  Turkish  provinces  always  has  grievances  ; 


'I'm     I'i-:o(;ri.:ss    <)|-    iiii-.    Worij). 
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llu'  'I'urkish  ;iutluirilii,s  put  ol)>Uulcs  in  the  way  of 
till-  i-xpluitation  of  the  iniliistriul  resources  of  ilic 
vilayet  -as  Turkish  authorities  always  |)ut  obstacles 
even  in  the  way  of  the  'rurkisii  develoi)nient  of  the 
industrial  resources  of  Turkish  proviiues  -and  so 
Italy  descended  upon  the  coast  with  warships  and  an 
e\pi(lilinn;ir\  fun  .■  lo  make  Tripoli  her  own. 

Italy  signed  the  Hague  Convention 
International        declaring  that   when  matters  arose 
Law  ?  threatening  peace,  recourse  should 

lie  had  to  arbitration.  Here  is  a 
dispute  endangering  peace  arising  out  of  a  difference  as 
to  facts.  Why  should  they  not  be  investigated  on 
tlie  spot  by  an  International  Commission  d'Enquete  ? 
If,  the  facts  being  ascertained,  there  is  a  dispute  as  to 
how  the  question  should  be  settled,  why  not  send  it 
to  arbitration  ?  All  the  signatory  Powers  declared 
that  when  disjmtes  arose  which  tlireatened  to  even- 
tuate in  war,  they  regarded  it  as  their  duty  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  dis]mtams  to  the  peace-making 
machinery  of  the  Hague,  and  they  all  pledged  them- 
selves not  to  regard  such  representations  as  an 
unfriendly  act.  Why  have  none  of  the  Powers  done 
their  duty  ?  '['he  United  States  is  the  only  absolutely 
independent  Power.  Why  has  Mr.  Secretary  Knox 
not  done  his  duty  ?  Americans  may  have  bitter 
reason  to  regret  not  having  intervened  as  peace- 
makers if  the  war  begun  in  Tripoli  leads  to  a  general 
attack  upon  Christians  in  Asia  Minor.  Austria  tore 
up  the  Berlin  Treaty.  France  and  Clermany  and 
Spain  tore  up  the  Treaty  of  .Mgeciras.  Now  Italy  tears 
up  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  no  one  raises  a  protest  in 
the  name  of  the  Hague  Convention,  which  they  all 
signed.  What  is  the  use  of  creating  peace-making 
machinery  if  you  never  make  use  of  k? 

The  most  interesting  utterance  on 

^  ,„         'he  subject  of  war  that  was  made 
Labour  and  War.     ,     ,  ,  ' 

last     month     was    Herr    Babel's 

address  to  the  Socialist  Congress 
at  Jena.  In  France,  the  anti-militarists  advocate  the 
proclamation  of  a  General  Strike  as  Labour's  check- 
mate to  a  declaration  of  war.  Herr  Bebel  ridiculed 
the  notion  as  impracticable.  A  great  war  would 
Iiroduce  such  inconceivable  misery  that  "  the  masses 
would  not  discuss  the  general  strike,  they  would 
merely  cry  for  work  and  bread."  War  itself  would 
bring  about  the  paralysis  of  industry,  which  is  the 
aim  of  the  Syndicalists.  Herr  Bebel  said,  (juite  truly 
that  war  would  imperil  the  very  existence  of  the 
existing  social  structure  : — 

^Iillions    of   workmen    woul.i    he    called    .iwav  from    ihcir 
families,    who   would    have   nothing  lo  eat  and  to  live   upon. 


The  Socialist  Protest. 

"Resolved,  That  without  our  cruscnt  no  shot  is  fired  from 

the  (leriuan  side." 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  manufactures  would  be 
rendered  bankrupt  through  lack  of  means  to  carry  on  their 
business.  .Stocks  and  shares  would  sustain  a  fall,  of  which  wc 
have  just  experienced  a  very  slight  foretaste,  and  through  which 
tens  of  thousands  of  families  in  comfortable  circumstances 
would  be  reduced  lo  beggary.  The  enormous  export  trade 
with  the  outside  world  would  be  interrupted,  innumerable 
lactones  and  industrial  undertakings  would  stand  still,  the  loss 
iifwork  and  wages  would  assert  themselves  in  everv  qu.irter. 
the  import  of  foodstufis  would. cease  completely,  prices  would 
reach  an  unattainable  height,  and  that  would  mean  ,in  actual 
general  famine. 

General   Famine   is   the  most  formidable  of  all   the 

Crenerals  who  take  the  field  in  case  of  modern  war. 

M.  Bloch  was  not  so  far  out  after  all. 

Herr  Bebel  calculated  that  every 

would  hav^nt  ''."^    °^   "lobilisation    would    cost 

in  Cash.  Germany     from     ;j^2, 250,000     to 

-^-ooo.ooo-  As  it  would  cost 
France  at  least  as  much,  the  two  combatants  would 
be  launched  upon  an  expenditure  of  five  millions  a 
day,  or  ;^i 50.000,000  a  month.  But  France  and 
Germany  would  not  have  been  the  only  combatants. 
The  cost  of  mobilisation  in  Austria,  Russia,  Great 
Britain,  and  Belgium  would  cost  as  much  more.  That 
is  to  say,  Europe  would  have  been  plunged  into  an 
expenditure  of  ^10,000,000  per  day  in  order  to  decide 
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whether  Germany,  which  has  only  9  per  cent,  of  the 
Moroccan  trade,  the  whole  of  which  only  amounts  to 
_;^5, 500,000  per  annum,  has  a  right  to  insist  upon 
a  privileged  position  in  Morocco,  to  which  Britain> 
who  has  39  per  cent,  of  the  trade,  lays  no  claim. 
These  war  costs,  be  it  remembered,  are  direct  pay- 
ments out  of  pocket.  They  do  not  include  the  indirect 
loss  in  the  stoppage  of  trade  and  other  consequences 
of  war.  According  to  Colonel  Boucher's  book,  "  La 
France  Victoricuse  dans  la  Guerre  de  Demain,'' 
France  would  put  1,400,000  troops  into  the  first  line 
of  defence,  opposing  20  army  corps  to  the  23  German 
army  corps  which  would  cross  the  frontier  ten  days 
after  the  declaration  of  war.  Russia  would  in  twenty- 
five  days  despatch  27  army  corps  in  live  armies  to 
the  frontier,  and  in  ten  days  later  13  Russian  army 
corps  would  be  on  German  soil.  The  war  of  1870 
would  be  mere  child's-play  to  that  which  France  and 
Germany  risked  in  their  Morocco  squabble. 

As    in    many  other   maladies,  the 

Sequelae  sequela:  of  this  attack    of  insanity 

the  Attack.         promises    to    be    more    dangerous 

than  the  malady  itself.  France  is 
launched  upon  an  adventure  for  which  she  has  no 
adequate  military  equipment.  Germany  has  in  the 
Congo  given  another  hostage  to  whatever  Power 
commands  the  seas.  Belgium  has  had  a  nightmare 
of  invasion,  entailing  fresh  fortifications  and  arma- 
ments. But  the  most  serious  result  has  been  the 
renewal  of  the  agitation  in  Germany  for  the  creation 
of  a  fleet  strong  enough  to  deprive  Great  Britain  of 
the  command  of  the  seas.  Although  the  British 
Government  from  the  first  fell  in  with  Germany's 
desire  to  come  to  terms  with  France,  and  consistently 
urged  France  to  make  every  possible  concession  to 
Germany,  the  Pan-German  press  has  throughout 
treated  Great  Britain  as  a  much  more  serious  enemy 
than  France.  Every  hitch  in  the  negotiations  has 
been  laid  at  our  door,  and  the  Navy  League  is 
clamouring  for  a  new  and  more  extended  naval 
programme.  It  is  all  very  deplorable.  But  it  can- 
not be  helped.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  build  steadily 
two  keels  to  the  German  one,  and  keep  silent.  Our 
press,  on  the  whole,  has  been  comparatively  reason- 
able. But  the  hope  of  a  reduced  naval  expenditure 
has  gone  by  the  board. 

If  statesmen  go  mad,  there  is  some 

Eating  excuse  for  simple  workmen  losine 

the 
Insane  Root.        their  wits.     Last  month  witnessed 

an  outbreak  of  the  strike  delirium 

in  Ireland  which  is  surely  the  redvctio  ad  ahsiirdum  cf 

the  theory  of  the  sympathetic  strike.    A  firm  of  timber 


merchants  in  Dublin  had  a  dispute  with  its  workmen- 
They  went  out  on  strike.  The  timber  merchants 
employed  other  men  to  do  the  work,  and  sent  a  load 
of  timber  to  the  goods  station  of  one  of  the  Irish 
railways  to  be  delivered  by  rail  in  the  ordinary  course. 
Two  of  the  railway  men  refused  to  handle  the  timber, 
declaring  it  tainted,  as  it  had  been  delivered  by 
blackleg  labour.  The  railway  company  dismissed  its 
insubordinate  workmen,  whereupon  their  comrades 
struck.  The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Em- 
ployes took  up  their  cause  and  formulated  an  ultimatum 
to  the  railway  company  demanding  that  they  should 
reinstate  the  dismissed  workmen  and  never  again  a.sk 
their  employes  to  handle  any  goods  sent  in  for  trans- 
port by  any  employer  whose  workmen  were  on  strike. 
When  this  preposterous  demand  was  rejected  they 
proclaimed  a  General  Strike  on  all  Irish  railways,  and 
held  out  a  threat  that  they  might  follow  it  up  by 
extending  the  strike  to  England  !  This  is  sheer  mid- 
summer madness.  The  railways  are  bound  by  law 
to  carry  any  goods  handed  over  to  them  by  the  public. 
If  this  principle  were  once  permitted  there  is  no  end 
to  the  monstrous  developments  which  might  ensue. 
As  an  object  lesson  in  delirium  the  Irish  strike  was 
useful.  It  comes  to  this — that  whenever  any  body  of 
workmen  make  any  demand,  no  matter  how  unreason- 
able it  may  be,  which  their  employers  do  not  instantly 
concede,  the  law  is  to  be  suspended  in  order  that 
these  employers  may  be  at  once  put  out  of  business, 
and  that  without  any  inquiry  whatever  as  to  the 
justice  or  the  injustice  of  the  strikers'  claims,  and  to 
enforce  this  preposterous  demand  the  whole  railway 
system  of  the  country  is  to  be  paralysed.  It  is  sad  to 
see  a  cause  which  would  otherwise  command  so  much 
sympathy  made  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  all  sane 
men. 

The  defeat  of  Reciprocity  will  not 

Anglo-American     improve  the  relations  between  the 

Relations.         United  Staltes  and  Great  Britain  so 

far  as  they  are  affected,  as  they 
must  always  be  affected,  by  the  relations  between 
Canadians  and  Americans.  There  is  no  disguising 
the  fact  that  the  Reciprocity  offered  by  Mr.  Taft  has 
been  flung  back  in  the  face  of  the  Americans  from  a 
dread,  frankly  expressed  in  many  quarters,  that  closer 
commercial  relations  might  lead  to  political  union 
between  the  Dominion  and  the  Republic.  It  does 
not  conduce  to  good  relations  when  you  refuse  a 
neighbour's  invitation  to  tea,  alleging  that  you  do  so 
because  you  object  to  him  as  a  prospective  son-in- 
law,  especially  after  he  has  protested  he  never 
aspired  after  your  daughter's  hand.     The  defeat  of 
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Rei  ipiocily  may  lirin(»  into  existence  an  an- 
nexationist paiiy  ill  Canada.  Rtiipiocity  was 
lavoured  by  l!ie  farmers  of  the  West  because  it 
gave  them  tlie  trade  adv  images  that  they  would 
enjoy  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  while  still  re- 
maining under  the  Union  Jack.  'I'he  eflect  of  the 
Cloneial  l^lection  has  been  to  teli  all  diose  farmers  of 
the  far  North  West  that  if  they  want  the  privileges  of 
free  access  to  the  American  market  they  will  have 
to  haul  down  the  Union  Jack  and  hoist  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  The  West  is  largely  peopled  by  settlers  who 
were  born  in  America — only  a  minority  were  born 
under  the  British  Hag.  It  is  unfortunate,  to  say  the 
least,  that  these  men  should  be  so  bluntly  tokl  that 
loyalty  to  the  British  connection  costs  them  the  loss  of 
the  American  market.  I  sincerely  hope  this  develop- 
ment may  not  take  place ;  but  should  an  annexa- 
tionist party  rcapi)ear  in  the  Dominion  it  will  be 
due  to  the  rejection  of  Reciprocity. 

'I'he  result  of  the  Canadian 
General  Election  took  everyone 
by  surprise.  Down  to  the  eve  of 
the  i>olls  both  ])arties  were  confi- 
But  the  Opposition    in    their  most 


The  Canadian 
Cataclysm. 


dent   of  victorv. 


Mr.   R.   L.  Borden  :  Canada's  New  Premier. 


sanguine  moments  never  expected  such  a  landslide 
as  that  which  has  placed  Mr.  Borden  in  power. 
Now  that  the  unexpected  has  happened  and  the 
Canadians  have  decisively  declared  against  Reci- 
procity with  the  Unitcil  Siaii-s,  we  can  only  bow  to 
the  inevitable 
and  hope  that 
reason  may 
return  to  the 
electors  before 
next  General 
Election.  It  is 
of  course  true 
that  the  Liberals 
had  been  in 
power  fifteen 
years,  and  the 
instinct  of  the 
democracy  is 
sound  that  de- 
sires to  give  the 
other  side  an  in- 
nings. The  same 
instinct  will  pro- 
bably prevent 
the  re-election  of 
Mr.  Taft,  and 
may    prevent    a 

Liberal  victory  in  this  country  at  the  next  General 
Election.  The  victory  was  won  partly  by  a  coalition 
between  Mr.  Bourassa,  the  French  Nationalist,  who 
disliked  Sir  W.  Laurier  for  his  Imjierialism,  and  Mr. 
Borden,  who  complained  that  Sir  Wilfrid  was  not 
Imperial  enough.  The  success  of  the  coalition  will 
]):obably  set  Mr.  tlarvin  all  agog  for  a  similar 
deal  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Redmond.  But 
al.though  this  ill-assorted  alliance  may  not  afford 
a  very  stable  basis  for  the  new  Ministry  it  has 
given  the  cot//>  de  paw  to  Reciprocity  and  to 
the  Laurier  Cabinet.  Eight  Ministers  went  down 
in  the  general  holocaust.  Universal  regret  is  felt 
for  the  gallant  Sir  Wilfrid,  who  experienced  this 
crushing  defeat  as  the  result  of  having  to  defend 
Reciprocity,  which  is  only  defensible  on  Free 
Trade  principles,  on  pleas  which  are  based  on 
Protection. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  cry 
The  Union  Jack     g,,  which  the  Canadian  Conserva- 
tives won  the  Election,  take  the 
following  extract  from  a  Campaign 
Song  composed  for  the  confusion  of  the  Liber.ils  :  — 


Photograph  by\  \Etiiolt  and  Fty. 

Hon.  'W.  G.  Fielding. 

Who    negotiated   the    Reciprocity    Treaty 
and  was  one  of  the  defeated  Ministers. 


as  a 
Party  Emblem. 
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Vaily'y  Graphic.l 

After  the  Elections. 

Ulster:   "That's  right,   my  dear.     I'll   help  you  run  the  old 

flag  up." 
[But  where  was  the  necssity  ?     When  did  Canada  haul  down 

the  flag  ?J 

President  Taft  he  m.ade  a  pact 
With  Laurier  and  Fielding, 
And  in  the  (r.ide  that  Tafty  made 
He  found  them  very  yielding. 
Chorus — 

Yankee  riondle,  Laurier, 

Crafty  Taft's  a  dandy  ; 

Fielding  bust  the  Farmers'  Bank, 

Railroad  Hill's  the  candy. 

We'll  lake  our  stand  throughout  the  land, 
And  preach  to  you  this  story. 
That  ancient  rag,  the  British  flag, 
Must  float  below  Old  Glory. 

There  must  be  something  indestructible  in  the  Union 
Jack  that  it  can  survive  these  constant  attempts  of 
the  Conservatives  to  degrade  a  national  flag  into  a 
mere  party  rag. 

The    Boxers'    Trade    Union     an 

The  nounced  its  intention  the  other  day 

Boxers'  Trade  Union.  [^  appeal  to   the  organised  trade 

unions  of  th.e  land  to  defend  their 
rights  against  tlie  attempt — now  crowned  with  success 
— to  put  down  the  great  boxing  contest  arrarged  at 
Earl's  Court  on  October  2nd  between  Bombardier 
Billy   \Velis  and  the  negro  champion  of  the   world, 


Something  Worse 

than 

Prize  Fights. 


Jael<  lohnson.  The  Earl's  Court  lessees  have 
objected  to  the  fight,  so  that  it  will  not  come  off.  But 
the  boxers  have  something  to  say  for  themselves. 
Boxing  hitherto  has  been  recognised  as  a  legal  sport. 
Prize-fights  are  illegal,  but  boxing  contests  take 
place  every  day,  all  the  year  round,  without  any 
interference  from  the  authorities.  If,  therefore,  the 
Earl's  Court  boxing  contest  had  been  prohibited  on 
the  ground  of  illegality  of  boxing,  a  serious  blow 
would  ha\e  been  struck  at  the  busmess  by  which  the 
members  of  the  Boxers'  Union  earn  their  living. 
For  much  less  an  outrage  on  the  right  to  earn  a 
living  wage  general  strikes  have  been  advocated  ere 
this. 

The  pother  tliat  has  been  raised 
over  the  Johnson-Wells  boxing 
contest  does  much  more  credii  to 
the  hearts  than  to  the  heads  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Meyer  and  his  well-meaning  supporters. 
They  would  not  have  had  even  a  ghost  of  a  chance 
of  success  but  for  the  fact  that  one  of  the  combatants 
is  a  black  man,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  black 
man  would  win.  So  the  white  race  mounted  the 
white  feather  and  clamorously  demanded  the  stoppage 
of  a  fight  which  might  dis[)lay  before  the  myriad 
inhabitants  of  our  parti-coloured  Empire  the  appalling 
spectacle  of  a  black  man  whipping  a  white  man  in  a 
fair  stand-up  fight.  There  is  an  abject  cowardice 
about  this  which  offends  my  instincts  as  one  of  an 
Imperial  race. 
It  is  alien  to  the 
sportsmanlike 
instincts  of  the 
prize  ring. 
However,  the 
good  people 
who  backed  up 
M  r .  Meyer, 
may  now,  while 
flushed  with 
victory, try  their 
hand  at  stop- 
ping the  inter- 
national out- 
rage which 
Italy  is  perpe- 
trating at  Tri- 
poli, and  which 
is  a  million 
times  worse 
than  the  worst 
of  prize  fights. 


Sexv  York  Anicricif.'\ 

Bord-.n's  Bogey. 
"  Now  I'll  .^care  'em."     .-^nd  he  did. 
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N't      '''i'i 


'>d>i///i' 


H  fStmtnstet  ijiiit-I. 


Waiting  for  the  Red  Glow. 

Sir  I'Mwaiil  C.ir-.o»'s  allitude  (adapted  from  an  illiislration  hy 
"  H.K.B."  in  •'  Bariiaby  Uudge"  depicting  an  incident  of  the 
time  of  the  No  Popery  riots). 


Will  Ulster  Fight  ? 


Tlie  Irish  railway  strike  did  not 
prevent  special  trains  bringing 
50,000  Unionists  to  Belfast  to 
express  their  conviction  that  the  lot 
of  Irish  Protestants  under  Home  Rule  will  he  that  of 
"  slavery,  dishonour  and  destruction."  They  elected  Sir 
Edward  Carson  as  their  Ceneralissitiio,  and  there  were 
speeches  full  of  sound  and  fury,  and  much  frothy  talk 
of  armed  resistance.  But  when  \vc  are  told  of  girls' 
clubs  taking  regular  ritle  practice,  captained  by  the 
daughters  of  the  upper  classes,  it  is  difficult  to  repress 
a  smile.  Contrast  this  rhodomontade  with  the  states- 
manlike utterance  of  Mr.  Redmond.  Addressing  the 
l':ighty  Club  pilgrims  on  their  arrival  in  Ireland  to  see 
the  new  Ireland  of  to-day,  the  Nationalist  leader  bade 
Ills  hearers  remember  that  the  Irish  Unionists  were 
still  Irishmen.     He  went  on  : — 

These  men  are  part  of  the  Irish  nation  to-day.  'i'hcs,:  men 
wdl  he  part  of,  and  will  have  a  far  more  important  and  power- 
ful part  in,  the  Irish  nation  when  Home  Ride  has  heen  granted 
to  this  country.  We  wat^t  to  say  no  word  and  to  do"  no  act 
to  alienate  these  men  from  the  service  of  Ireland.  We  want  to 
regard  and  to  treat  them  as  brother  Irishmen.  Wc  want  them 
to  have  every  right,  every  privilege,  evcrv  opportunity  wo  claim 
for  ourselves.  We  deeply  regret  that  tln-v  will  not  join  with  us 
at  this  moment,  but  we  are  consoled  by  the  certain  belief  that 
when  once  the  victory  for  Ireland  is  won  they  will  occupy  in 
the  future  history  of  this  country  as  usclul  and  as  honoured  a 
place  as  so  inany  of  Iheir  forefathers  did  a  little  over  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

Sir  Edward  Carson's  answer  to  this  is  that  he  is 
prepared  to  march  from  Belfast  to  Cork  rather  than 
submit  to  Home  Rule.  He  might  start  from  Belfast, 
but  he  would  no'  get  to  Cork. 


The 
Insurance  Bill. 


llu-iii    threaten 
heavy   going, 
good    deal    to 


.Mr.  I.loyd  Cieorge  is  preparing 
to  face  strong  o|)[)0sition  to  his 
Insurance  Bill.  The  medical  men 
and  the  Friendly  Societies  between 
to  make  the  Committee  stage  very 
Hut  Mr.  Lloyd  Ceorgc  will  have  a 
say  for  himself  before  giving  up  the 
fight.  Here,  for  instance,  is  his  summary  of  the 
Bill  which  he  i)repared  for  the  Kilmarnock  bye- 
election  : — 

The  Insurance  Bill  provides  that  for  every  fourpencc  paid 
by  the  workman  he  shall  receive  benefits  worth  ninepence. 
To  aid  the  workers'  contributions,  a  sum  of  ;{^  17,000,000  pet 
year  is  to  be  subscribed  by  employers  and  taxpayers.  t)ul  of 
the  total,  the  workmen  are  to  be  provided  with  medical  attend- 
ance, without  being  compelled  to  resort  to  the  I'oor  Law  doctor. 
Ten  shillings  a  week  is  to  I  e  given  to  a  workman  during 
sii.kne^s,  and  in  the  event  of  a  complete  breakdown  in  his  health, 
live  shillings  a  week  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  If  he  or  any  member 
of  his  family  be  stricken  with  con^^umption,  the  State  contri- 
butes under  the  Bill  /'l, 500, 000  towards  building  sanatoria  all 
over  the  country  to  cme  nim.  A  large  fund  is  [irovided  to  keep 
these  sanatoria  going,  and  to  maintain  the  workman's  family 
during  the  lime  he  is  there.  Thirty  shillings  is  provided  for 
medical  attendance,  nursing,  and  comforts  lor  the  workman's 
wife  when  a  child  is  liorn.  .After  paying  all  these  beiufils, 
'.h. -re  will  be  slill  /■2, 000,000  a  year  left  to  supply  additional 
benelits  to  be  chosen  by  the  workmen  themselves  through  their 
societies.  Not  a  penny  of  this  fund  goes  towards  paying 
salaries  or  expenses  of  .State  officials.  These  charges  will  be 
borne  by  the  Treasury,  the  fund  will  be  entirely  administered 
by  the  workmen  themselves.  There  is  also  provision  made 
in  the  Bill  for  unemployed  benefit  in  the  most  precarious 
trades. 

An     admirable     siinimary    of     a    very    complicated 

measure.     The    result    of  the    fight    in    Kilmarnock, 

where  Mr.  Gladstone's  grandson  was  returned  by  a 

majority    of    nearly    2,300,    although    there    was    a 

Labour  candidate    in    the    field,    encourages    us    to 

hope  that  the   Government  may  fnce  the  future  with 

confidence. 

Lord  Rosebery,  who  has  now  been 

Lord    Rector  of  all   the    Scottish 

Universities,  excelled  himself  last 

month    by     his    address     at    St. 

ancient  seat  of  learning  has  been 

celebrating  its  five  hundredth  anniversary,  and  Lord 

Rosebery  seized  the  occision  to  deliver  one  of  those 

admirably  finished  essays,    rather  than    orations,    of 

which    he    seems    to    possess    the    exclusive    patent. 

"  Sui)pose,"  said   Lord   Rosebery,   "the  first   Rector 

had  been  immortal,  what  would  he  not  have  seen  in 

the  last  five  hundred  years?"     The  following-passage 

describing  the  first  Lord  Rector's  observations  in  1911 

is  in  Lord  Rosebery's  best  vein  :— 

I  entered  upon  office  in  medi.-eval  times,  forty  years  before 
the  date  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  at  which  modern  history 
is  supposed  to  begin.  That  overtlirow  of  the  great  bulwark  of 
our  faith  and  civilisation  in  the  East  caused  a  crash  throughout 
Christendom.     It  seemed  the  end  of  half  history,  but  we  have 


Lord  Rosebery 

at 
St.  Andrews. 


.Andrews 


This 
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lived  llirouyh  ils  i(T,'Cts,  I  have  sttn  cycloius  in  whicli 
Thrones  loppleil  over  like  ninepins,  a[itl  ?u!)iinie  he;uls  rolled 
in  llie  dust  like  apples  in  an  orchard  ;  I  iiave  seen  eclipses  that 
seemed  eternal  and  rivers  as  in  Kgypt  tnrn  to  Mood  ;  I  have 
seen  lile  and  death  and  glory  chasing  each  other  like  shadows 
on  a  Miminer  sea,  ami  all  has  seemed  to  be  vanity.  But  I 
remain  m  the  conviction  that,  though  individuals  may  suH'er, 
when  we  take  stock  of  a  centtiry  at  its  end  we  shall  find  that 
the  world  is  better  and  happier  than  it  was  at  the  beginning. 
.y«;-.f//;«  <•()?</(;,"  he  would  continue,  "and  lilt  up  your  hearts, 
for  the  world  is  moving  onwards.  Its  chariot  wheels  may 
ciush  lor  the  moment,  but  it  does  not  move  to  evil  ;  it  is  guided 
Iroin  above,  and  guided,  we  may  be  sure,  with  wisdom  and 
goodness  h  hich  cannot  fail.  That  is  the  cumfort  which  even  in 
lilackest  darkness  must  afford  light  ;  and  so,"  your  ancient 
Kectov  would  continue,  "  if  1  am  destined  to  live  through  the 
next  five  centuries  and  behold  the  millenary  of  St.  Andrews, 
I  shall  see,  no  doubt,  a  community  as  different  from  this  as  is 
this  from  that  of  14U,  but  much  better,  happier,  and  wiser 
than  the  University  of  191 1  as  is  the  last  from  the  first." 

One    of    the    sensations    of    last 


The  Ramming 

of 

the  "  Olympic." 


month  was  the  ramming  of  the  giant 
Olympic  by  the  cruiser  Hawke.  No 
one  to  this  day  can  explain  why 
the  collision  took  place.  The  0/ympic,  with  3,000 
souls  on  beard,  had  just  turned  out  of  Southampton 
\V'ater  into  the  Solent,  when  the  cruiser  Haickc  over- 
took her  on  tlie  starboard  side.  The  Olympic  was 
going  slow.  The  Hawke  was  steaming  at  fifteen  knots. 
After  apparently  trying  in  vain  to  cross  the  bows  of 
the  liner  the  cruiser  fell  astern,  and  either  from 
suction  or  current  or  failure  in  the  steering  apparatus 
failed  to  clear  and  crashed  at  right  angles  into  the 
after-starboard  quarter  of  the  Olympic.  The  Ha'u-ke 
was  only  about  8,000  tons  displacement,  but  she  was 
going  at  a  good  speed.  The  Olympic  with  her 
45,000  tons  received  the   impact  like   a   rock.     The 


ram  of  the  cruiser  ripped  up  her  starboard  quarter, 
but  the  shock  of  the  collision  did  not  spill  a  wine- 
glass in  the  dining  saloon  where  the  passengers  were 
lunching.  The  water-tight  compartrnents  prevented 
the  ship  sinking.  She  was  reported  to  have  had 
twenty  millionaires  on  board  whose  aggregate  fortune 
is  estimated  at  ;^i 00,000,000.  Both  the  Olympic 
and  the  Hawke  were  berthed  safely.  No  lives  were 
lost,  but  the  greatest  inconvenience  was  occasioned  by 
the  enforced  delay  in  despatching  the  passengers  to 
their  destination.  The  incident  will  probably  make 
mammoth  liners  more  popular  than  ever.  Even  colli- 
sions will  not  sink  them. 

The   French  navy  suffered  a  great 

The  Destruction      disaster   on    the    t\venty-fifth    ult., 

the  "  Liberie."      when  the  great  ironclad  La  Liberie 

caught  fire  and  blew  up  in  Toulon 
harbour.  It  was  as  if  a  volcano  had  suddenly  burst 
into  violent  eruption  in  the  midst  of  the  French  fleet. 
Nearly  a  dozen  ships,  some  of  tliem  lying  two  miles 
off,  were  more  or  less  injured  by  the  explosion,  but 
only  one,  La  Reptiblique,  seems  to  have  been  put  out 
of  action.  The  loss  of  life  was  fortunately  not  so 
high  as  was  stated  at  first,  but  over  three  hundred 
gallant  fellows  lost  their  lives.  The  explosion,  like 
that  of  the  Ihia,  which  took  place  in  the  same 
harbour,  is  attributed  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
explosives  on  board.  The  tragic  incident  has  "cast 
a  gloom  over  France  and  has  caused  all  Govern- 
ments to  look  into  the  safety  of  their  powder 
magazines. 


rhoto^r,i,''h  l'y\ 


After  the  Explosions:   The  Wreck  of  the  French  Warship  "Liberte. 
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The  Outlook 

in 

Turkey. 


A  very    satisfactory   solution,    or, 
j^g  at  any  rate,  quasi  solution  of  the 

Status  Quo  in  Crete.  Cretan  question  has  been  arrived 
at  by  the  Powers.  Instead  of 
appointing  a  new  High  Commissioner,  they  have 
decided  to  allow  things  to  go  on  as  they  are.  The 
Cretans  are  governing  themselves  very  satisfactorily. 
A  High  Commissioner  is  unnecessary.  There  is  no 
need  to  raise  the  Cretan  question  either  in  Athens  or 
in  Constantinople.  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie.  This 
course,  which  was  strongly  advocated  by  Dr. 
Drakoulis,  has,  I  am  glad  to  see,  met  with  the 
approval  of  ihe  Powers.  If  the  Turks  would  abandon 
the  boycou  and  supplement  the  Bulgarian  commercial 
treaty  by  a  similar  treaty  with  Greece,  things  might 
go  well  in  the  Near  East  for  some  years  to  come. 

It  is  too  soon  to  say  anything 
about  the  prospect  in  Turkey 
when  two  things  are  still  unknown. 
The  first  is  the  decision  at  which 
the  Congress  of  Union  and  Progress  would  arrive  when 
it  met  at  Salonica  at  the  end  of  last  month  ;  the 
second,  the  development  or  the  arrest  of  Italian 
designs  on  Tripoli.  Wiiat  is  hoped  is  that  the 
common  sense  of  the  Young  Turks  will  assert  itself, 
and  that  the  Congress  will  have  the  courage  to  admit 
that  the  Tmkifying  policy  which  filled  Albania  and 
Macedonia  with  bloodshed  was  a  worse  than 
Hamidian  mistake,  that  the  Greek  boycott  should 
be  raised,  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
allay  the  alarms  of  the  Christian  communities.  In 
brief,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Congress  will  adopt  the 
enlightened  policy  of  the  present  Sultan,  and  resolutely 
refuse  to  be  tempted  to  resort  to  Hamidian  methods 
to  secure  an  unattainable  ideal  of  uniformity.  As  to 
Tripoli,  now  the  Italian  expedition  is  really  launched 
against  Tripoli  no  one  can  say  what  may  happen. 

M.  Stolypin,  who  for  the  last  five 
years  has  been  Prime  Minister  of 
Russia,  was  assassinated  on  the 
14th  ult.  in  the  Opera  House  at 
Kieff  by  a  young  man  named  Bogroff",  who  had 
entered  the  secret  police  in  order  the  more  safely 
and  effectively  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the 
Revolutionary  Committee  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  The  murder  was  hailed  with  an  out- 
burst of  horror  throughout  the  civilised  world, 
broken  only  by  a  few  expressions  of  delight 
from  the  extreme  Radicals  in  England,  who  appear 
to  hold  that  killing  is  no  murder  if  the  victim  be  a 
Russian  Minister.  I  have  dealt  with  the  career  of 
M.  Stolypin  in  another  place.      Here  it   is   suflicient 


The  Murder 

of 
M.  Stolypin. 


M.   Vladimir  Kokotftzeff. 
Prime  Minister  of  Russia. 

to  note  the  inscription  on  his  tomb — an  extract  from 
his  speech  when  he  explained  his  Land  Reforms. 
Addressing  the  Social  Revolutionaries  he  declared, 
"  You  desire  a  great  upheaval  :  I  desire  a  great 
Russia."  He  spent  his  life,  and  finally  sacrificed  his 
life,  in  labouring  to  reahse  that  ideal.  He  has  been 
succeeded  by  M.  Kokofftzefif,  who  has  made  his 
mark  as  Minister  of  Finance.  He  has  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  honesty,  capacity,  industry  and  humanity,- 
and  he  is  not  generally  debited  with  the  reactionary 
view's  which  have  involved  the  Russian  Government 
in  wanton  and  dangerous  disputes  with  the  Finns  and 
the  Poles. 

Mr.  Fisher,  being  interviewed  at 
Melbourne  on  his  return,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Stead  sending 
him  the  proof.  I  sent  it  him  at  the  Hotel  Cecil. 
It  was  not  returned  as  undelivered;  and  as  there  is  no 
dispute  as  to  the  sending  of  the  proof  we  must  con- 
clude that  it  was  lost  in  the  post.  On  the  question 
as  to  whether  Mr.  Fisher  did  or  did  not  use  the 
words  "  haul  down  the  flag,"  he  says  he  did  not  use 


Last  Words  about 

the 
Fisher  Interview. 
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the  phrase,  and  that  he  coiild  not  have  used  it,  as 
to  h;ive  done  so  would  he  folly,  and  Mr.  Fisher  is 
inca|)able  of  doing  or  saying  anything  foolish.  To 
this  I  reply  that  I  remember  the  phrase  being  used 
in  our  talk,  and  so  far  from  it  being  regarded  as 
foolish  I  thought  it  a  perfectly  logical  and  clear-cut 
expression  o!  the  views  which  have  always  bet  n 
held  by  everybody  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies, 
from  Mr.  Chamberlain  ilownwards.  If  a  Colony 
had  not  the  right  to  haul  down  the  Hag  when 
threatened  against  its  will  with  participation  in 
a  war  which  it  considered  to  be  unjust,  then  the 
Colonies  would  be  liable  to  be  comiielled  to  fight 
against  what  they  regarded  as  the  cause  of  right  and 
justice  at  the  bidding  of  a  Government  in  which  they 
rtere  not  represented.  .Mr.  Fisher  went  on  to  say, 
"  If  you  want  to  know  my  oj)inions  on  the  subject, 
and  I  s|)eak  (or  this  Mmistry,  the  autonomy  of  the 
Dominions  is  complete,  and  their  autonomy  is  such 
that  it  is  for  the  Dominion  I'arliament  to  say  how  far 
they  will  actively  jwrticipate  in  any  war  and  how  they 
will  dispose  their  forces."  The  Mornino  Post,  com- 
menting on  this,  says,  "Thus  Mr.  Fisher  contemplates 
not,  perhai)s,  neutrality  as  such,  but  the  possibility  of 
a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth  to  co- 
operate actively  with  the  Imperial  Government  in  the 
case  of  war."  This  it  describes  as  "  a  mean  and 
suicidal  policy  of  inaction."  Of  course  Mr.  Fisher 
does  contemplate  such  a  course,  and  this  being  the 
case,  he  is  logically  bound  to  pursue  that  doctrine 
of  autonomy  to  the  legitimate  conclusion  that  he 
e.xpressed  in  his  interview  with  me. 

Lord   Gladstone     has    been    very 

The  Black  Peril     favourably   received  in  Rhodesia, 

in  .  ' 

South  Africa.        where  the  memory  of  his  Umtali 

decision  has  been  wiped  out  by 
the  scandal  of  the  Lewis  acquittal.  A  member  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  writing  in  the  Cape  Times, 
points  out  that  in  none  of  our  .African  Colonies  are 
there  any  laws  punishing  white  men  for  intercourse 
with  coloured  women.  The  Statute  Book  is  full  of 
enactments  punishing  black  men  for  having  inter- 
course with  white  women,  even  with  their  consent, 
but  black  women  are  apparently'  regarded  by  the 
white  South  African  legislator  as  fair  game.  .Vs  a 
result,  says  this  M.L..\.,  "the  debauchery  of  their 
women-folk  is  the  greatest  grievance  which  the 
natives  have  against  the  white  man  at  the  present 
time — a  grievance  which,  if  not  remedied  and 
removed,  may  lead  to  very  serious  national  danger 
in  the  direction  of  discontent,  rising,  and  bloodshed." 
1  deal  with  one   phase  of  this  subject   in  the  Open 


The  Infallibility 

of 
the  Odd  IVIan. 


Letter  to  White  Africans  published  in  another  section 
ol  this  RiiviKW. 

Democratic  government,  it  is  often 
said,  is  based  upon  the  doctrine 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  odd 
man.  (_)ne  thou.sand  vote  aye, 
one  thousand  and  one  vote  nay.  The  nays 
have  it,  and  the  vote  of  the  odd  man  decides 
everything.  Fortunately  it  is  but  seldom  that 
great  decisions  are  taken  on  the  vote  of  the  odd 
man.  The  Referendum  when  it  is  invoked  usually 
registers  heavy  majorities  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
But  last  month  in  Maine  a  plebiscite  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  State  showed  a  majority  in  favour 
of  repealing  the  ])rohibitory  litjuor  law  of  only  twenty 
votes.  It  will  be  curious  to  see  whether  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  odd  man  is  sufficiently  established  to 
allow  drink  to  be  sold  freely  in  Maine  on  the  strength 
of  a  majority  of  only  twenty  votes.  That  even  so 
small  a  majority  should  have  been  polled  against 
prohibition  in  the  State  of  Maine  is  a  heavy  blow  to 
all  those  who  had  hoped  and  believed  that  pro- 
hibition was  sweeping  the  country.  It  now  appears 
that  it  cannot  even  hold  its  own  in  Maine. 

There  is  one  fundamental  but  very 
One  Day's  Rest      simple  and  obvious  reform  which 
Seven.  ought  to  be  enforced  by  law  on  all 

public  bodies,  and  that  is  the  recog-  . 
nition  of  the  right  of  every  worker  to  one  day's  rest  in 
seven.  The  railway  companies  have  been  great 
sinners  in  this  respect,  and  matters  are  getting  worse 
instead  of  better.  There  are  far  more  Sunday  trains 
now  than  were  ever  run  before.  The  Sabbatarian 
at  least  did  not  rob  the  railway  man  of  his  Sunday 
rest.  But  the  pleasure-seeker  makes  the  Sundays  of 
many  public  servants  the  busiest  day  of  the  week. 
Mr.  Thomas,  M.P.,  the  assistant-secretary  of  the 
A.S.R.S.,  said  last  month  that  he  never  worked  less 
than  thirty  Sundays  in  the  year,  and  that  some 
employes  never  have  a  Sunday  rest.  Here  is  a  reform 
the  justice  of  which  every  man  can  see  with  half  an 
eye.  I  have  been  clamouring  for  it  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  But  somehow  or  other  trade  unions 
seem  to  have  been  too  afraid  of  the  reproach  of 
Sabbatarianism  to  suppoit  a  demand  which  if  it  had 
been  pressed  seriously  could  not  have  been  resisted. 
The  world's  most  famous  pleasure 

The  Fate  palace,    the    first    and    the    raost 

of  '. 

the  Crystal  Palace,  attractive  of  all  the  lordly  pleasure 

houses  created  for  the  enjoyment 

and    edification  of  King  Demos,  the  Crystal  Palace 

at  Sydenham,  is  to  be  sold  by  auction  ne.xt  month. 
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Considering  die   origin   of  the   Palace  and   the  part 

which  it  played  in  the  last  two  reigns,  it  would  be  a 

species  of  Pcsc-majtste  to  our  Sovereign  if  this  great 

national  institution  were  to   be  sacrificed  to  the  jerry 

builder.     The  Lord  Mayor  has  summoned  a  meeting 

for  the  twenty-third  of  this  month  at   the   Mansion 

House  to  consider  what  should  be  done  to  save  this 

great  national  asset  for  the  nation.     It  is  to  be  hoped 

that  before  that  date  a   practical  scheme,  supported 

by  adequate  funds,  may  be  drawn  up  for  submission 

to  the  public. 

One   of  the    most    remarkable 

The  World's  and    most     useful    of    modern 

Agricultural  Intelligence  ...  ,        ,  .         , 

Department.  msiitutions,    the   International 

Agricultural  Institute  at  Rome, 

is    getting    seriously    to     work.       This    summer   it 

began  to   issue  communications   to  the  Press  in  the 

shape  of  broadsheets  containing   the  latest  up-to-date 

information  on  subjects  interesting  to  the  agricultural 

public.     The    third    number,    for    instance,   contains 

summarised  articles  describing  (i)  the  old  age  insurance 

systems,   actual    or  projected,  in  Austria,  Denmark. 

and    France ;  (2)  The    Cattle   Insurance    System    of 

Germany ;    and    (3)    the    Co-operative    Distributive 

Societies  of  French  growers  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

These  communications  to  the  Press  are  intended  to  draw 


Fhct-^gr  ,f. 


Photo  /..  X.  ./.J 

Wreck  of  the  j^40,ooo  British  Naval  Airship. 

Disaster  overtook  the  airship  built  for  the  Admiralty  at  Barrow  when  she 
was  brouglU  out  of  ihe  shed  for  a  trial  flii;ht.  It  was  caught  by  the  wind,  heeled 
over,  and  eventually  brolic  its  liack.     "  The  Mayfly  "  cost  some  ^{^40,000. 


{LnpvctU 

Mr.   Redmond  Barry. 

The  new  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 


attention  to  the  monthly  publica- 
tions of  the  Institute.  The  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture 
publishes  :  (<?)  a  Monthly  Bulletin 
of  Agricultural  Statistics ;  (b)  a 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  Technical 
Intelligence  on  Agriculture  and 
Plant  Diseases ;  {c)  a  Monthly 
Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social 
Intelligtnce  (Co-operation,  Insur- 
ance, Agricultural  Credit)  ;  {d)  a 
Weekly  Bibliographical  Bulletin. 
The  annual  subscription  to  the 
first  bulletin  is  6  frs.  ;  to  the 
second  and  third,  18  frs.  ;  to  all 
three  bulletins,  36  frs.  ;  and  to  the 
fourth,  12  frs.  The  Institute  has 
besides  published :  {a)  The  Or- 
ganisation of  Agricultural  Statis- 
tical Services  in  the  Several 
Countries  (Rome.  1909.  4  frs.); 
(h)  Statistics  of  Cultivated  Areas 
and  of  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Production  in  the  Countries  ad- 
hering   to    the    Institute    (a  trial 
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invenlory).  (Rome.  1910.  5  frs.)  ;  (.)  Monogra- 
phic Studies  oil  Agricultural  Co-oi)erations  in 
various  countries.  (Vol.  I.  Rome.  191 1.  458  pp. 
3.50  frs.).  These  pulilications  may  be  obtained  from 
the  In.stitute,  Villa  Umberto  I.,  Rome,  upon  direct 
written  application,  and  from  the  princiiial  book- 
sellers. Subscri])tions  may  also  be  made  throiiLjli  the 
Tost  Office. 


According  to  some  the  mumbling  old  man  with  two 
teeth,  who  posed  as  .'\rabi  come  back  from  exile,  was 
in  reality  an  impostor,  the  real  Arabi  having  died 
in  captivity.  Canon  Duckworth,  one  of  the  clerics 
who  enjoyed  the  entry  into  the  most  domestic  Court 
circles,  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  The  Maha- 
rajah of  Cooch  liehar,  who  was  only  forty-nine,  died 
in  London,  to  which  city  he  had  come  to  attend  the 


/'/i.'/.'i-r,.//i  /■v]  [C.  Vattiiyk. 

The  late  Canon  Duckworth. 


The  late  Maharajah  of  Cooch  Behar. 


Pliiito;rat-h  ly\  {Elliott  and  Fry. 

The  late  Mrs.  Ramsay  Macdonald. 
A  Ic-idiii"  .Social  Reformer. 


The  Death  Roll 

of 

the  Month. 


Last  month  Sir  Robert  Hart  died 
— one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
best  sort  of  English  adventurers, 
whose  sterling  honesty  and  great 
capacity  led  to  his  appointment  as  Chief  of  the 
Chinese  Customs.  He  was  seventy-six  years  old. 
l-.dw.ird  Whymper,  the  first  to  scale  the  Matteriiorn 
in  1865,  died  at  Chamounix  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 
Arabi  I'asha,  whom  some  declare  died  in  Ceylon,  is 
reported  to  have  really  died  in  Egypt  last   month. 


Coronation.  He  was  the  husband  of  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Keshub  Chundra  Sen,  an  Apostle  of  the 
Brahmo  Samaj.  A  famous  Englishwoman  passed 
away  when  Miss  Paulina  Irby  died  at  Serajevo  last 
month  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  Miss  Irby  and 
Miss  Mackenzie  did  yeoman's  service  for  the  cause 
of  Servian  freedom  in  the  seventies.  She  was  a 
great  friend  of  Madame  Novikoft",  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Mr.  Freeman  paid  frequent  tributes  to 
her  worth. 
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THE   LATE   M.   STOLYPIN,    HIS  WIFE  AND   FAMILY. 
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STOLYPIN. 

"  Every  morning  when  I  awnkc  and  say  my  piaycrs  I  lonk  upon  ihe  day  thai  has  dawned  as  my  last,-  and  I  make 
ready  to  (lisiharRo  all  my  dulies  dnrinc  that  day  wilh  my  gaze  fixcil  on  eternity.  At  nijjhl,  when  I  re-enter  my  room,  I 
say  to  mVM-lf,  I  li.ivc  to  thank  Clod  lor  one  other  day  vouchsal'ed  me.  That  is  the  only  tirecl  jiroduced  upon  me  by  the 
consciousness  which  is  ever  present  nl'  ihe  nearness  of  death  as  a  punishment  for  my  convictions.  I  sometimc-s  feel  that  one 
dav  an  assassin  may  he  successful.  But  there  are  not  seven  deaths,  and  I  can  die  hut  once.  In  no  way  docs  this  feeling 
influence  me."— M.'Sroi.viMN  to  Dk.  K.  J.  Dillon. 


MSTOIA'PIN,  wlien  a  boy,  is  said  to  have 
,  written  as  iiis  favourite  motto,  as  many  a 
hoy  has  done  before  him,  "  Diilcfd  decorum 
isl  pro  piilria  niori."  On  the  14th  of  last  month, 
liuring  an  entr'acte  of  the  opera  in  the  Oiiera  House 
at  KieflT,  the  boy,  now  become  a  man,  and  the 
ruler  of  Russia  in  fact  though  not  in  name,  was 
shot  and  fatally  wounded  by  a  revoluiionaiy  youth 
who  had  taken  service  in  the  police  expressly  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  death  sentence  of  his  comrade.  After 
liniiering  for  a  few  days  in  agony,  M.  Siolypin  ilied  of 
heart  lailiire  on  the  night  of  the  iSth.  /)ii/cc  et 
daoriim  it  may  have  been  in  the  highest  sense,  but  it 
is  not  sweet  to  die  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  and 
the  slaying  of  M.  Stolypin  created  a  painful  shock 
throughout  Kuro|)e. 

.\    RUSSI.^W    LORD    HARTINGTON. 

In  this  country  M.  Stolypin  has  always  been  a 
popular  figure,  despite  the  almost  ferocious  attacks  of 
those  who  assailed  him.  It  seemed  to  me  when  I 
met  him  three  years  ago  that,  alike  by  temperament 
and  by  conviction,  he  was  very  much  like  the  best  type 
of  an  English  Whig.  He  was  a  Duke  of  Devonshire 
kind  of  a  ntan.  .\  country  gentleman  first  of  all,  tall, 
handsome,  and  well  set  up,  a  man  of  simple 
faith,  irreproachable  hones'y,  unquestioned  jiatrioiism, 
and  the  flawless  courage  that  comes  from  implicit 
obedience  to  duty. 

All  this  is  admitted  even  by  his  worst  enemies. 
But  they  comi)lain  that  these  great  human  qualities 
count  for  nothing  against  the  fact  that  the  murdered 
Minister  was  "a  reactionary  and  a  tyrant." 

FACE  TO  FACE  WITH  THE  GREAT  REU  DRAGON. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  fewer  who  will  throw- 
stones  at  M.  Stolypin  on  that  account  after  our 
recent  experience  ot  what  the  revolutionary  anarchy 
of  modern  times  really  means.  We  had  only  a 
slight  taste  of  it.  M.  Stolypin  lived  in  the  worst  of 
it.  He  was  face  to  face  with  the  great  red  dragon 
during  the  whole  of  his  Ministerial  career.  At  the 
beginning  revolutionaries  blew  uj)  his  house,  slew 
thirty  of  his  guests,  and  cruelly  mangled  his  daughter. 
Ever)'  day,  as  the  quotation  prefixed  to  this  article 
shows,  he  was  prepared  to  "fall  a  victim  to  the  con- 
spiracy which  finally  claimed  him  as  its  own.  That  he 
made  blunders  is  admitted.  Some  of  the  worst  of 
these  blunders  were  applauded  by  his  bitter-ist  critics. 
That  his  hand  was  iron  and  that  the  glove  was  not 
always  velvet  is  not  less  true.     But  he  held   Russia 


together  at  a  time  when  she  threatened  to  go  to 
pieces,  he  put  down  pogroms,  he  refused  to  abolish 
the  Duma,  he  was  loyal  to  his  Tsar,  he  reformed 
the  landed  system  of  the  Empire,  and  he  was  a  steady 
friend  of  England.  Wilh  all  his  faults  and  all  his 
failures  he  was  a  man  who  tried  to  do  his  duty 
according  to  his  lights. 

HIS    EAKI.V    LIKE. 

Piotr  .Akadievitch  Stolypin  was  born  in  1863  in 
liaden-Baden.  He  was  therefore  only  forty-eight 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  deatli.  His  father  was  in- 
the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  his  immediate  ancestors 
included  the  (jortschakotV  who  commanded  the 
Russian  army  at  Sebastopol.  As  a  schoolboy  he  is 
rejiorted  to  have  been  full  of  mischief  and  the  despair 
of  his  masters.  But  when  he  left  school  he  appears 
to  have  put  away  these  boyish  ways,  and  neither  at 
college  nor  in  his  early  apprenticeship  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  was  there  any  complaint  of  his  conduct. 
He  soon  tired  of  work  in  a  Government  office,  and, 
retiring  from  the  Service,  he  settled  down  as  the 
young  squire  on  the  family  estates  at  Kovno,  Lithuania. 
Here  he  hoped  to  have  lived  and  died,  full  of  the 
useful  and  pleasant  labours  of  a  country  gentleman. 
But  fate  willed  it  olher^vise.  Not  in  breeding 
pedigree  stock  or  superintending  the  cultivation  of 
ancestral  acres  was  Piotr  Akadievitch  destined  to 
'  end  his  days.  He  was  electsd  Marechale  of  the 
Nobility,  a  post  which  was  compatible  with  the  life 
he  preferred  to  lead.  But  after  a  time  M.  de  Plehve, 
on  the  look  out  for  men  of  character  and  ability, 
asked  him  to  take  the  Governorship  of  Grodno.  He 
consented,  and  from  that  moment  his  destiny  was 
fixed. 

GOVERNOR    OF    SAI-L\TOFK. 

As  Governor  he  justified  the  confidence  of 
his  superiors,  and  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in 
Saratoff,  the  hotbed  of  revolutionary  activity, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Volga,  where  he  was  reign- 
ing as  satrap  when  I  went  down  to  that 
Radical  centre  to  expound  the  significance  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Duma,  in  which  there  was  at  that 
time  but  little  faith  among  Russian  T^iberals.  A  man 
who  could  maintain  order  in  Saratoff  was  clearly  the 
man  for  a  more  important  post. 

During  his  administration  at  Saratoff  he  had  often 
to  cope  with  very  serious  outbreaks  of  revolutionary 
passion.  In  dealing  with  them  he  displayed  imperturb- 
able   patience,    great     resource,    and     indomitable 
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courage.  Mr.  Maurice  Baring,  writing  in  the  Times 
of  his  conduct  and  administration  on  the  Volga, 
says : — 

In  the  course  of  June  and  July,  1905,  agrarian  riots  broke  out 
in  the  government  of  Saratov,  where  M.  Slolypin  was  Governor. 
M.  Stolypin  al  once  visited  the  centres  of  disorder.  He  was  shot 
at  three  times.  In  the  district  of  Balashev  two  thousand  men  had 
taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  had  condemned  the 
whole  of  the  medical  staff  to  be  lynchid,  M.  Stolypin  pre- 
vented this  by  his  o\\'n  uiiaitled  personal  action,  and  not  by 
bullets  and  bayonets.  He  was  injured  in  the  hand,  and,  as  it 
was,  two  doctors,  Shmelev  and  Nevzorov,  were  killed.  Had  it 
not  been  for  M.  Slolypin's  extraordinary  courageous  action,  all 
members  of  the  educated  middle-class  who  were  there  would 
undoubtedly  h.ave  been  lynched. 

PRIME    MINISTER. 

When  the  new  Constitution  was  proclaimed  in 
(Jctober,  1905,  and  the  brief  saturnalia  of  licence  was 
followed  by  the  armed  revolt  in  Moscow,  M.  Witte 
gave  way  to  a  Ministry  of  Repression,  M.  Goremykin 
and  M.  Durnovo  undertaking  the  hard  but  necessary 
task  of  stamping  out  the  revolutionary  passions  which 
threatened  the  dissolution  of  civil  society.  M.  Goremy- 
kin brought  M.  Stolypin  to  St.  Petersburg  as  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  There  he  acquitted  hitnself  so  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  chiefs  that  when  in  July, 
1906,  the  first  Duma  got  out  of  hand  the  Tsar  made 
M.  Stolypin  Prime  Minister  and  dissolved  the  Duma. 
From  that  moment  down  to  last  month  M.  Stolypin 
was  the  man  on  horseback.  He  was  not  always  able 
to  get  his  own  way ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  often 
thwarted  and  overruled.  But  although  he  bent  to  the 
force  of  the  storm,  he  remained  in  ollce  to  the  last 

HOW    HIS    HOUSE    WAS    BbOWN    UP. 

It  is  not  for  me  here  to  attempt  to  write  the  history 
of  Russia  for  the  last  five  years.  Neither  will  I 
venture  to  sum  up  the  debtor  and  creditor  account 
of  M.  Stolypin's  administration.  But  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  recall  a  few  of  the  salient  features  of 
his  reign,  and  to  allow  M.  Stolypin  himself  to  speak 
in  explanation  of  his  acts.  First  of  all,  let  me  quote 
Dr.  Dillon's  account  of  the  terrible  tragedy  which, 
within  a  month  after  his  accession  to  the  Premiership, 
nearly  terminated  his  career.  It  was  on  August  25th, 
1906,  when  he  was  holding  a  reception  at  his  villa  on 
-Apothecary  Island,  St.  Petersburg,  that  the  Revolu- 
tionists attempted  his  assassination.  Dr.  Dillon,  who 
was  in  St.  Petersburg  at  the  time,  and  who  was  on  the 
spot  soon  after  the  occurrence,  thus  described  the 
explosion : — 

The  Minister  had  been  talking  with  the  Marshal  of  the 
Nobility  of  the  Province  of  Simbirsk,  and  was  now  shaking 
hands  with  him,  when  a  crash  as  of  doom  deafened  the  ears 
and  numbed  the  feeling  of  all.  .Another  boom  followed,  and 
yet  another,  and  then  all  was  swathed  in  the  silence  of  desola- 
tion and  despair.  Those  who  recovered  consciousness  could  see 
nothing  at  first  for  the  dense  cloud  of  dry. brick  and  lime  dust 
and  pungent  smoke.  .Some  were  unable  to  move  or  speak  or 
breathe.  Others  weie  dead.  The  hou5e  lay  in  ruics.  Then 
the  weird  silence  was  broken  by  faint  moans  and  tremulous 
whispers,  and  the  darkness  gave  place  to  the  twilight  of  hell. 
The  noises  grew  in  bulk  and  number,  voicing  the  atrocious 
agonies  of  the  dying  and  the  wounded.    The  sights  were  sicken- 


ing, gruesome,   maddening.     Mangled   remains  of  men,  palpi- 
tating limbs,  quivering  bodies,  writhing  forms,  pools  of  blood. 

*'  It  is  a  dream,  isn't  it  ?"  asked  a  wan-faced  girl  of  fourteen 
of  the  soldier  who  raised  her  from  among  the  rubbish. 

"  No,  miss,"  replied  the  uncouth  but  tender-hearted  soldier, 
"  it's  all  real.  A  bomb  has  burst."  The  dazed  child  was 
removed  .nnd  laid  on  the  bed.  Raising  her  he.ad,  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  gory  feet  and  wept.  That  was  one  of  the 
Premier's  daughters.  That  country  residence  was  a  veritable! 
charnel-house,  a  hideous  morgue. 

The  Premier  rushed  out  of  his  study  and  beheld  scenes  of 
horror  in  the  other  rooms.  Under  the  rubbish,  covered  with 
Layers  of  mortar  and  dust  and  a  sprinkling  of  glass  particles,  lay 
his  daughter,  .aged  fourteen,  and  his  son,  a  child  of  three.  The. 
latter  had  a  leg  broken,  and  received  several  less  serious 
wounds.  The  girl's  two  legs  were  broken,  and  her  ri^^ht  knee 
fractured.  "Good  God  !  '  exclaimed  the  Minister,  "why- 
didn't  they  .spare  at  least  my  children  ! "  ; 

Neither  M.  Stolypin  nor  his  wife  was  injured. 
A^'hen  the  remains  were  sorted  out,  thirty  mutilated 
corpses  were  removed  for  burial,  and  fifty  more  or 
less  mangled  survivors  were  taken  to  the  hospital.  It 
was  a  grim  initiation  into  the  perils  of  the  man  at  the 
helm.  M.  Stolypin,  however,  never  lost  nerve  even 
for  a  moment.  That  very  night  he  carefully  and 
laboriously  completed  an  im[)ortant  State  paper  that 
required  immediate  attention,  and  on  the  morrow  he 
carried  on  his  policy  unmoved. 

WHY    HE    DISSOLVED    THE    FIRST    DUMA. 

The  Ministerial  career  of  M.  Stolypin  began  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  first  Duma  : — • 

Its  aim,  he  said,  from  the  beginning  had  been  to  obtain  the 
administrative  as  well  as  the  legislative  power  to  which  it  w.as 
entitled,  and  it  had,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  played  into  the 
hands  of  the  revolutionaries  by  endeavouring  to  discredit  and 
paralyse  both  the  Central  Government  and  the  local  authorities. 
If  it  had  been  allowed  to  continue  for  a  few  months  longer  this 
work  of  .administrative  demoralisation  the  Government  would 
have  been  powerless  to  resist  the  revolutionary  movement. 
Already  the  local  officials  were  in  doubt  whether  they  should 
look  to  the  Government  or  to  the  Duma  for  guidance.  The 
officials,  too,  were  becoming  demoralised,  being  uncertain 
whether,  in  the  exercise  of  their  ordinary  functions,  they  would 
be  supported  by  their  superiors.  Thus  he  felt,  .as  Mitiisler  of 
the  Interior,  that  the  reins  were  slipping  out  of  his  hands,  and 
if  this  state  of  things  continued  much  longer  he  could  not  be 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  It  was  in  these 
circumstances  that  he  h.ad  urged  on  the  Emperor  the  necessity 
of  a  dissolution  of  the  Chamber,  and  it  was  only  wiien  his 
efforts  to  come  to  a  compromise  with  the  more  moderate  leaders 
of  the  Opposition  had  failed  that  His  Majesty  consented  to  the 
proposal. 

WHY    STOLYPIN    WAS    A    NECESSITY. 

The  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  cotnpromise  to  which 
M.  Stolypin  here  refers  was  a  proposal  to  constitute 
a  Milyukofl"  Ministry,  supported  by  the  majority  of 
the  Duma.  M.  Milyukoff  told  me  that  everything 
had  been  arranged,  when  the  whole  scheme  foundered 
owing  to  the  insistence  of  M.  Milyukoff  that  the 
general  amnesty  should  include  some  half  a  dozen 
political  murderers  whom  the  Tsar  did  not  think  were 
worthy  of  pardon. 

History  will  probably  remember  none  of  M.  Stoly- 
pin's blunders  and  take  but  little  account  of  his: 
measures  of  repression.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
he   saved   the    Duma   and   revolutionised    the    land 
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tenure  of  tlic  Empire.     When  he  took  office  he  stated 
quite  clearly  his  view  of  the  situation  : — 

The  rcvohilionaries  must  be  th\varlc<t  bcfi)re  there  can  be 
any  jM^ssibiliiy  of  lieciiling  on  a  ilctiiiite  li.itsis  of  a  siablr  fiiiure. 
Arrests,  cxpiiKion;.,  ami  other  measures  of  an  adininisliaiive 
order  are  in(lispensat>le  in  tlic  present  circumstances.  Tliere 
will,  no  doubt,  be  a  nianufaclnred  outcry  against  them,  but 
during  a  popular  misrule  uf  intimidation  and  menace  it  would 
be  impossible  to  compel  witnesses  to  appear  in  the  regular 
Courts. 

M.  Stolypin's  path,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Duma,  was  made  comparatively  smooth  Ijy  the  in- 
credible folly  of  the  advanced  Liberals,  who  played 
into  the  hatuis  of^  the  (iovernnient  by  issuing  the 
famous  Wibiirg  manifesto,  which  incited  the  peasants 
to  pay  no  taxes  and  to  refuse  to  serve  in  the  army. 
The  only  effect  of  this  was  to  disqualify  those  who 
signed  it  for  seats  in  the  next  Duma.  Foiled  in  this 
direction,  the  Revolutionists  fell  back  upon  a  General 
Strike  coupled  with  a  naval  mutiny.  M.  Stolypin 
kept  his  head.  The  strike  and  the  mutiny  both  col- 
lapsed, and  the  country  began  to  feel  that  there  was 
once  again  a  tlovernment  in  the  land. 

WHV    HE    DISSOLVKD    THK    SECOND    DUMA. 

The  second  Duma  proved  almost  as  unmanageable 
as  the  first.  When  it  refused  to  permit  the  prosecu- 
tion of  fifty-five  of  its  members,  Social  Democrats, 
who  openly  boasted  that  they  were  organising  a 
conspiracy  to  undermine  the  loyalty  of  the  troops  for 
the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Government  by  an 
armed  insurrection,  M.  Stolypin  dissolved  the  second 
Duma  as  he  had  dissolved  the  first.  In  order  to 
secure  the  election  of  a  more  practicable  Parliament 
he  took  his  first  unconstitutional  step.  He  had  been 
entirely  within  his  rights  in  dissolving  the  first  and 
second  Duma.  He  could  only  plead  that  necessity 
knows  no  law'  for  his  arbitrary  modification  of  the 
electoral  law  under  which  the  Duma  was  elected. 
His  plea  was  that  under  the  old  franchise  you  could 
only  get  a  Duma  whose  aim  was  not  to  assist  the 
Tsar  in  governing  the  Empire,  but  to  break  up  the 
Empire  and  destroy  the  ^ State.  It  was  therefore  a 
choice  between  accepting  the  dissolution  of  the 
Empire  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  abolishing 
the  Duma,  or  of  so  modifying  the  electoral  law  as  to 
secure  the  election  of  a  Parliament  which  would  work 
with  and  not  against  the  State. 

WHAT    WOULD    .\!R.    GLADSTONE    HAVE    DONE? 

I  have  little  doubt  that  had  Mr.  Gladstone  or  any 
other  British  statesman  been  in  M.  Stolypin's  place 
he  would  have  adopted  as  the  least  evil  the  course 
taken  by  the  Russian  Premier.  M.  Stolypin  had  two 
supreme  duties  to  perform.  One  was  to  save  the  Empire 
from  dissolution  ;  the  other  to  prevent  the  extinction  of 
the  first  attempt  to  introduce  the  Parliamentary  system 
into  Russia.  He  did  both.  How  he  could  have 
achieved  his  end  in  any  other  way  I  fail  to  see. 

I  have  referred  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  M.  Stolypin 
resembled  the  great  Liberal  leader  in  his  Coercionist 
mood.  He  was  a  man  of  splendid  presence,  of 
indomitable  courage,  and  of  remarkable  Parliamentary 


ciuijuriMe.  J>ike  Mr.  (Jijulstone  he  had  to  fall 
back  on  the  usually  unused  resources  of  civilisation 
to  co[>e  with  a  revcjlutionary  situation.  But  like 
Mr.  Gladstone  he  relied  more  upon  his  agrarian 
legislation  for  the  pacification  of  the  country  than 
Ujjon  any  measures  of  repression. 

ANARCHY    IN    THE   ADMINI.STRATION. 

Personally  a  humane  man,  he  was  never  from  first 
to  last  able  to  secure  control  over  the  military 
governors,  who  in  1911  as  in  1906  seem  to  do  pretty 
much  as  they  please  in  repressing  manifestations  of 
popular  discontent.  No  one  could  have  deplored 
more  frankly  than  M.  Stolypin  the  continuous  execu- 
tions which  were  going  on  when  1  was  in  Russia,  but 
I  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  talking  with  him  and 
M.  MakarotT,  that  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  had 
very  little  control  over  the  local  satraps,  who  did  not 
even  deem  it  necessary  to  keep  the  Home  Office 
informed  as  to  the  statistics  of  their  executions. 
Russia  has  always  suffered  from  anarchy,  and  the 
malady  is  by  no  means  unknown  in  the  .Administra- 
tion. M.  Stolypin  laboured  to  establish  the  authority 
of  the  Central  Government  and  secure  uniformity  of 
administration,  with  but  little  success.  It  will  take 
many  a  long  year  yet  and  many  a  Prime  Minister 
must  come  and  go  before  Russian  administration 
approximates  in  its  unity  and  uniformity  to  that  of 
her  Western  neighbours. 

THE    WORST    THAT    CAN    BE    SAID    AP.OUT    HIM. 

That  M.  Stolypin  failed  in  establishing  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  law  and  in  eliminating  the  element  of 
arbitrariness  in  the  administration  of  the  Empire  is 
admitted.  Mr.  R.  E.  C.  Long,  one  of  the  bitterest  of 
his  critics,  declared  last  May  : — 

That  the  exceptional  machinery  of  repression  is  being  put  in 
force  to  punish  the  most  harmless  actions  and  words;  that  the 
more  the  revolution  subsides  the  fiercer  is  the  repression  ;  that 
exile  without  trial  is  practised  more  than  under  Plehve, 
and  is  even  increasing  ;  that  the  prisons  are  twice  as  full  as 
under  Plehve— (the  figures  arc  : — January  1st,  1905 — 80,885  ! 
1906—95,452  ;  1907  —  125,298  ;  1908 — 160,205  '  1909  — 
180,206)  ;  that  despotism  is  everywhere  aggravated  by  anarchy 
of  a  kind  wholly  unknown  under  Plehve  ;  that  the  Toluia- 
chetTs,  Dunibadzes,  Muralofls,  .inrt  other  incorrigible  despots, 
openly  backed  by  the  Tsar,  defy  and  deride  the  central  Govern- 
ment, and  fulfil  its  behests  only  when  they  are  illegal  and 
tyrannical. 

Admitting  all  this,  let  it  be  remembered  that  with 
all  their  severity  the  executioners  have  not  been  able 
to  hang  one  man  for  every  five  persons  who  have 
been  murdered  in  Russia. 

HIS    LAND    REFORM.  , 

It  is  not,  however,  by  executions  and  imprison- 
ments M.  Stolypin  will  be  judged — for  these  he 
was  only  indirectly  responsible — but  by  the  great  pro- 
gramme of  Land  Reform  which  was  nearest  to  his 
heart,  and  the  execution  of  which  will  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  glory  of  his  Ministry.  The  following 
extracts  from  the  speech  which  .M.  Stolypin  addressed 
to  the  Duma,  May  10,  1907,  state  in  his  own  words 
the  aim  of  his  agrarian  reform  : — 
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The  Governineut  pursues  a  dearly  cleteriiiined  aim  ;  our  ivisb 
is  to  piomotc  the  well-being  of  the  agricultural  class,  to  bring 
aflluence  to  the  hearth  of  the  peasant,  since  material  well-being 
is  the  needful  foundation  upon  which  to  foster  culture,  civilisa- 
tion, and  freedom. 

To  obtain  the  desired  end,  it  will  be  indispensable,  first,  that 
the  husbandman,  upon  whose  industry  the  strength  of  the 
nation  relies,  be  freed  from  all  manner  of  restraint  that  at 
present  impedes  the  freedom  of  his  movements.  Though 
still  adhering  to  the  Municipality,  there,  where  that  institution 
continues  to  exist,  and  has  not  yet  lost  its  vil.-ility,  or  living 
separately  upon  his  grant  of  land,  let  him,  in  liolh  instances, 
be  lawful  and  undoubted  master  of  his  land,  to  do  with  it  as  he 
pleases,  and  free  to  leave  it  as  an  inheritance  to  his  offspring. 
Towards  him  the  State  assumes  the  duty  of  helping  with  good 
counsel  and  re.ady  credit.  No  time  must  be  lost.  A  list  must 
be  drawn  up  of  all  husbandmen  possessing  less  than  the 
necessary  amount  of  arable  land.  .XU  of  these  must  receive  a 
grant  of  land  upon  favourable  terms  from  the  landed  fund  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Government.  It  has  been  said  here  that 
fifty-seven  millions  of  acres  are  necessary  in  order  to  endow  the 
rural  classes  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  land  to  assure  them  of 
a  fair  livelihood.  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  contest  the  accuracy  of 
these  figures.  It  has  been  furthermore  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment disposes  only  of  some  ten  millions  of  acres.  Be  it  so.  Yet 
consider,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  but  at  the  beginning  of  our 
task.  In  the  present  instance,  the  State  is  traversing  a  crisis, 
and  the  most  stricken  members  in  it  are  the  rural  cLasses.  Help 
must  come  from  some  cjuarter.  To  bring  cure  to  the  organism 
a  remedy  is  needed,  a  remedy  that,  bringing  an  afflux  of 
vitality  to  the  stricken  member,  and  circulating  therefrom 
throughout  the  whole  organism,  would  impart  strength  to 
the  entire  body,  and  help  to  eject  the  fatal  germs  so 
productive  of  ill-health.  Such  a  cure  can  be  effected 
only  if  all  classes  of  the  Commonwealth  concur  in  making 
it  effective.  It  is  incumbent  upon  all  classes  of  citizens 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  most  stricken  member 
in  the  State.  We  look  upon  such  help  as  upon  the  reason  and 
justification  of  the  State,  as  representing  a  collective  body. 
This  principle  might  be  worked  by  us  upon  the  following  lines. 
The  Slate  would  take  upon  itself  the  payment  of  part  of  the 
rent  owed  by  the  peasant  for  land  acquired  through  the 
medium  of  the  rural  bank.  A  general  outline  of  the  operation 
would  amount  to  this  :  The  State  would  buy  up  the  private 
estates  offered  in  the  market,  and  these,  joined  to  the 
land  of  which  it  has  at  present  the  free  disposal,  and  to 
the  domains  of  the  Crown,  would  go  to  constitute  a  landed 
fund,  upon  which  grants  of  land  would  be  apportioned 
to  the  husbandman,  whose  portion  is  at  present  insufficient  to 
provide  for  himself  and  family.  Considering  the  magnanimity 
of  this  offer,  the  price  of  land  would  not  be  raised  by  the 
operations  of  the  bank.  Land  might  likewise  be  granted  in 
cases  where  the  landholder  is  put  to  the  necessity  of  bettering 
his  methods  of  culture,  and  lacks  for  that  purpose  an  additional 
piece  of  ground.  Further,  it  would  be  necessaiy,  since  at 
present  the  rural  classes  are  in  a  slate  of  penury,  and  unable  to 
pay  rent  at  the  high  rate  of  interest  at  which  tiie  Government 
has  issued  the  papers  that  represent  the  stock  of  the  rural  bank, 
— it  would  be  necessary,  I  say,  for  the  State  to  take  upon  itself 
the  payment  of  the  difierence,  charging  the  necessary  sums  to 
the  State  Budget,  and  inscribing  them  under  the  head  of  expen- 
diture. An  attempt  has  already  been  made  by  the  Government 
in  that  direction  to  lower  the  rental  payable  for  mortgaged  land 
to  the  rural  bank.  As  to  the  amount  of  the  difference  payable 
by  the  Slate,  a  committee,  sitting  in  every  province,  would 
decide.  It  would  thus  follow  that  all  classes  paying  tithes  to 
the  State,  from  the  State-functionary,  the  merchant,  the  man 
of  liberal  profession,  down  to  the  landlord  and  the  small 
tenant,  would  be  associated  in  the  accomplishment  of  a 
duty,  which,  being  divided  among  them,  could  be  lightly 
borne  by  each.  It  would  thus  follow  that  the  payment,  being 
divided,  would  not  fall  heavily  on  any  one  class,  and  the  land- 
lords' utter  ruin  would  thus  be  averted. 

If  after  receiving  his  grant  the  peasant  were  liberated  from 


his  bondage,  if  he  were  acknowledged  as  lawful  possessor  x>(  his 
grant,  if  emigration  were  regulated,  credit  upon  landed  security 
made  easily  accessible,  if  melioration  credit  were  created  on  a 
vast  scale,  then,  though  there  w'ould  yet  remain  much  to  be 
done,  the  crisis  could  be  confidently  met. 

THE   EFFECT   OF    HIS    LAND   REFORMS. 

It  is  three  years  since  that  speech  was  delivered. 
The  nieastire,  as  it  was  ultimately  carried  into  effect, 
was  moditied,  hut  M.  Stolypin  succeeded  in  giving 
effect  to  his  leading  ideas.  He  calculated  that  if  the 
.stimulus  of  private  ownership  replaced  the  indifference 
borii  of  comiuunai  tenure  it  would  increase  the  out- 
put of  ground  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  M.  Stolypin, 
iminediately  before  his  death,  reported  that  he  was 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  delight  with  the  result  of  his 
expectations.  Everywhere  in  Russia  the  new  system 
was  being  put  into  operation,  and  everywhere  with 
the  best  results.  This,  of  course,  may  be  the  biassed 
judgment  of  a  man  who  naturally  thinks  the  best  of 
his  own  handiwork,  but  there  is  a  general  agreement 
that  M.  Stolypin's  land  reform  has  deserved  well  of 
the  country.  Russia  is  primarily  a  great  farm,  and 
anything  that  increases  the  yield  of  the  soil  con- 
tributes more  to  the  happiness  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  millions  of  the  human  race  than  all  the  political 
institutions  which  can  be  devised  by  man. 

HIS    LIBERALISM.' 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  M.  Stolypin 
has  not  exercised  a  beneficent  influence  upon  the 
political  evolution  of  Russia.  He  has  gone  slow,  no 
doubt,  when  many  wished  him  to  go  fast.  Since 
1909  he  has  gone  slower  than  he  himself  wished  to 
go,  being  constrained  thereto  by  circumstances 
beyond  his  control.  But  whether  we  survey  the 
period  when  he  was  avowedly  and  strongly  Liberal, 
or  the  latter  period,  when  he  became  a  leader  of 
the  Nationalist  party,  and  set  himself  in  opposition 
to  much  that  was  best  in  Russia,  his  influence,  even 
judged  by  so  critical  and  severe  a  judge  as  Dr.  Dillon, 
has  operated  steadily,  even  although  sometimes  un- 
intentionally, in  favour  of  constitutionalism.  Surveying 
his  evolution.  Dr.  Dillon  says  : — - 

Whether  he  leans  towards  Liberalism,  as  was  the  case  down 
to  the  year  1909,  or  towards  (Quietism,  as  he  has  done  since 
then,  his  influence  upon  the  Monarchical  system  in  Russia 
would  seem  to  be  subtly  baneful.  In  either  case  he  has  been 
steadily  or  fitfully  knitting  democratic  fibres  into  Russia's 
national  growth,  or  plucking  out  Monarchist  principles. 

The  same  authority  has  borne  repeated  testimony 
to  the  Liberal  instincts  of  the  late  Premier.  For 
instance,  he  wrote  on  one  occasion  :— "  M.  Stolypin 
is  a  moderate,  sound  Liberal,  a  self-denying  patriot, 
a  Russian  opposed  to  federation  on  principle,  and  a 
loyal  subject  of  the  Tsar,  who  has  shown  himself 
qualified  to  carry  out  a  popular  programnie  with  due 
circumspection."  .-  Another  time  he  said  : — 

No  fair-minded  man  can  doubt  the  sincerity  of  M.  Stolypin's 
Liberalism.  It  has  withstood  the  test  of  time  and  the  pressure 
of  unfavourable  circumstance.  One  may  admit  the  Premier's 
deferential  respect  for  the  Autocratic  power  without  denying 
that  his  unswerving  attachment  to  popular  ideals  has  inspired 
a  series  of  far-reaching  Liberal  measures,  which,  if  the  second 
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r)iuna    lind    yivcn     Iniii    due    su[iptpit,    wi'uM     have     biou^iit 

Pailiamcnlaiy  govrrninciU  within  sight  ami  reach  of  the  nnlioii. 

M.    STOLVriN's   TASK. 

I  have  no  desire  to  discuss  ihe  mistakes  and  lactirs 
whicli  characterised  M.  Stolypin's  last  collision 
with  the  Duma,  which  led  to  his  second  resignation. 
Those  who  talk  of  him  as  a  mere  reactionary  should 
remember  that  his  first  resignaiion  was  due  to  his 
determination  to  uphold  the  right  ol  the  Duma  to 
control  naval  expenditure,  and  that  his  second,  how- 
ever ill-advised  it  may  have  been,  was  due  to  his 
desire  to  rid  the  Lower  House  from  the  reactionary 
veto  of  the  Russian  House  of  Lords.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  represent  M.  Stolypin  as  a 
Russian  liismarck,  as  a  man  who  conceived  a  great 
policy  to  which  he  remained  steadfastly  faithful, 
constraininj;  ojiponents  to  become  subservient 
ministers  to  his  will.  M.  Stolypin's  task  was  a  much 
humbler  one.  He  had  to  carry  on  from  day  to  day, 
while  he  rescued  what  he  could  out  of  the  flames  of  an 
expiring  revolution.  He  had  to  secure  the  respect  due 
to  authority  on  the  one  hand,  wjiile  at  the  same  time 
steadily  building  uj)  the  authority  of  the  Representa- 
tive Assembly,  whose  early  excesses  threatened  the 
whole  fabric  of  parliamentary  government.  He  was 
an  opportunist,  as  every  seafaring  man  who  has  to 
navigate  his  bark  amid  whirlpools  and  sunken  wrecks 
in  seas  swejjt  by  tornadoes  must  be  an  opportunist. 

FROM    HIS    ENE.MV'S   STANUPOrNT 

Mr.  Long,  summed  up  the  record  of  his  adminis- 
tration in  the  following  savage  paragraph  :— 

During  five  years  of  omnipotence,  M.  .Siolypin  has  destroyed 
the  F<ii-.sian  Conslitulion,  dtstioyed  the  Finnisli  Consiiiuiion, 
destroyed  the  commune,  assailed  every  race  in  tlie  Knipire, 
assailed  every  religion  (including  even  Orthodox  Dissent),  and 
dcstro)ed,  thrown  into  gaol,  exiled  or  proscribed  every  indi- 
vidual who,  however  nroderately  or  legally,  stood  across  his  path. 

Nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Long  himself  would  be  the 
first  to  admit,  there  is  not  a  newspaper  in  Russia 
which  does  not  recognise  now  he  has  gone  that  he 
rendered  great  service  to  the  State.  M.  Witte 
spoke  of  him  when  he  was  nominated  Prime  Minister 
as  "  Un  brave  homme  et  un  perfect  gentleman,"  and 
the  Tsar  spoke  of  him  after  his  death  as  "  my  true 
servant  and  courageous  champion,  the  Prime  Minister.' 

HIS    MANY-SIDED   ACTIVITY. 

He  was,  on  the  whole,  true  to  the  maxim  which 
he  laid  down  on  taking  office  :  First  order,  then 
reform.  According  to  his  lights  he  administered 
the  country  on  the  principle  that  "  strength  was 
required,  not  reaction  ;  humanity,  not  cruelty ;  good 
sense,  not  hysterical  promises."  When  the  Tsar 
bestowed  on  him  the  Alexander  Newsky  Order,  he 
declared,  "  Your  many-sided  activity  in  the  highest 
administrativt^  sphere  has  won  for  you  my  complete 
gooci-will."  An  unfriendly  observer  made  this  many- 
sided  activity  a  point  for  a  somewhat  venomous 
attack.     He  said  : — 

The  labours  of  this  indefatigable  man  are  great.     Untired  by 
driving  alone  the  ponderous  engine  of  repression  :  lighting — 


nnil  tiecing  Ironi --drli.mi  iindi  rlingr,  ;  pUinriing  uio^t  ronipre- 
hensivc  persecution  of  l-iiins  and  Poles,  and  alicni  and  heretics 
generally  ;  launching  month  after  month  ficsh  ui'ati,  prnviln, 
and  liasiiJsniemiiiy  against  the  imperiinenl  Duma  ;  ihc  Premier 
linds  time  to  meddle  in  all  lire  special  departments,  and,  free 
Irom  vulgar  fear  of  responsibility,  will  revise  the  plans  of 
u  battleship  or  an  edition  of  the  annals  of  Nestor  with 
equal  faith, 

HIS    ET.OQUENCE. 

I'ieiccly  opposed  by  his  adversaries,  alihough  not 
insensitive  to  attack,  he  bore  their  onslaughts  with 
indifference,  save  now  and  again,  when,  provoked 
beyond  all  bounds,  he  was  stung  to  passionate  retort 
in  the  tribune.  One  famous  occasion  was  that  in 
which  RodichelT  had  taunted  him  with  executions 
that  were  taking  place,  and  declared  that  the  hang- 
man's rope  should  be  called  Stolypin's  necktie. 
An  observer  who  was  present  on  that  occasion,  when 
he  compelled  Rodicheff  to  apologise,  pays  a  high 
tribute  to  his  gift  as  an  orator  : — 

Kver  since  his  first  appearance  as  a  public  orator  M.  Stolypin 
has  kept  the  high  place  he  then  won.  His  eloquence,  like  his 
character,  is  manly,  and  his  utterance  imprcfjiive.  Ilis  look, 
his  accents,  his  gestures,  betoken  sincerity,  and  his  manner  is 
warm  with  the  heat  of  subdued  enthusiasm.  On  this  historic 
day  he  simply  electrified  the  House,  captivated  his  adversaries, 
and  extorted  applause  from  his  bitter  enemies.  And  yet  he 
was  battling  with  the  Duma,  swimming  against  the  current. 

His  eloquence  of  speech  was  aided  by  an  impres- 
sive appearance  ;  he  was  a  tall  handsome  man,  full  of 
vigour,  with  penetrating  eyes,  and  an  expression 
which  carried  conviction, 

THE   VERDICT   OF    SIDNEY    STREET. 

M  Stolypin  had  his  faults  and  he  made  his  failures. 
But  those  who  denounce  him  as  a  tyrant  take  no 
account  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  face,  and  they 
make  no  discount  on  the  invectives  of  the  Revolu- 
tionists whom  he  kept  at  bay.  We  have  seen  how 
men  like  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  can  misrepresent  the 
action  of  their  own  Government  in  maintaining  order 
during  the  Railway  Strike.  If  Russian  journalists 
were  to  compile  the  biography  of  \Vinston  Churchill 
from  materials  supplied  by  comrades  of  the  heroes 
of  Sidney  Street  and  the  eulogists  of  the  Llanelly 
rioters,  the  Home  Secretary  would  be  made  to  appear 
a  second  Nero.  If  only  in  a  vision  of  the  night 
our  Radical  critics  could  be  invested  for  a  season 
with  the  power  of  a  Stolypin !  They  would  be 
sadder  and  wiser  men. 

In  foreign  politics  M.  Stolypin  showed  himself 
throughout  well  disposed  to  Great  Brilain,  and  it  was 
when  he  was  supreme  in  Russia  that  King  Edward 
went  to  Revel  and  concluded  the  eiikiite  with  Russia. 
The  last  word  I  heard  from  him  was  that  he  was 
diligently  brushing  up  his  English  in  order  that  he 
could  the  better  play  the  host  to  the  English  party 
which  he  was  expecting  to  entertain  this  autumn. 

His  successor,  M.  KokofftzofT,  who  occasionally 
differed  from  him  on  questions  of  internal  politics, 
will  continue  the  tradition  of  real  good  understanding 
with  Great  Britain. 
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MR.   BIPIN    CHANDRA    PAL:    NATIONALIST-IMPERIALIST. 


AFTER  spending  three  years  in  this  country  in  a 
condition  of  ahnost  enforced  exile  Mr.  Bipin 
Chandra  Pal  has  returned  to  India.  He  sailed 
for  Bombay  on  the  20th  of  last  -month.  Mr.  Pal, 
who,  formerly  editor  of  New  India,  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Indian  National  movement,  was 
also  closely  connected  with  the  attempt  to  foster  the 
national  spirit  by  boycotting  foreign  goods.  His 
patriotism,  although  much  appreciated  by  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  was  not  regarded  in  the  same  light  by 
the  Government,  and  Mr.  Pal,  like  many  a  better 
man,  had  to  spend  a  certain  period  of  his  novitiate  in 
gaol.  Shortly  after  his  release  he  left  India  and 
came  to  this  country, 
where  he  has  been  pretty 
constantly  in  evidence 
as  a  speaker  on  India 
topics,  particularly  those 
connected  with  Hindu 
philosophy. 

A    PERSONAL   TRIBUTE. 

I  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  Mr.  Chandra 
Pal's  acquaintance  since 
his  arrival  in  this  country, 
and  I  feel  sincere  regret 
at  his  departure.  None  of 
the  Indian  Nationalists 
who  have  come  to  this 
country  of  late  years 
have  left  quite  such  a 
good  impression  upon  my 
mind,  for  Mr.  Pal,  while 
never  abating  in  the  least 
the  fervour  of  his  Nation- 
alist aspirations,  has  a 
width  of  outlook  and  a 
well-balanced  impartial 
judgment  which  is  rare  to 
find  in  any  man,  let  alone 
in  a  Nationalist  who  has 
suffered  imprisonment  for 
his  cause.  I  have  heard 
Mr.    Pal    lecture,    and    I 

at  my  own  house,  where  he  has  ever  been  an 
honoured  and  a  welcome  guest.  Now  he  has  left 
England  there  is  no  one  who  can  exactly  fill  his 
place. 

HIS    ACTIVITV    IN    BRITAIN. 

Mr.  Chandra  Pal  has  lectured  a  good  deal  for  the 
Ethical  Society,  especially  in  London  and  the  pro- 
vinces. He  has  also  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
propaganda  of  the  Labour  and  Radical  Parties.  As 
a  speaker  he  is  fluent ;  his  voice  is  good  and  resonant, 
and  he  is  very  quick  at  what  the  Scotch  call  the 
"  up-tak'."     As  a  lecturer  and  political  speaker  he  has 
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have    met  him  frequently 


been  very  popular,  and  his  gift  of  exposition  is  such 
that  even  his  lectures  upon  Hindu  philosophy  have 
succeeded  in  holding  audiences  among  whom  philo- 
sophy of  any  kind  was  not  exactly  a  daily  study.  Mr. 
Chandra  Pal,  so  far  from  having  any  reason  to  com- 
plain of  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  common 
people  of  this  country,  takes  back  with  him  to  India 
grateful  reminiscences  of  unfailing  hospitality  and  a 
courteous  anxiety  to  hear  the  Nationalists'  point  of 
view  from  a  Nationalist  leader.  He  has,  of  course, 
been  thrown  mostly  among  Labour  men,  Socialists, 
Home  Rulers,  and  more  or  less  advanced  thinkers 
of  our  people,  and  this  may  account  for  the  fact  that 

never  once  during  his 
sojourn  amongst  us  has 
he  experienced  the  slight- 
est discourtesy,  nor  has 
he  been  conscious  of 
suffering  any  disability  on 
account  of  his  nationality 
or  his  colour. 

HIS  WORK  AMONG  INDIAN 
STUDENTS. 

I  asked  Mr.  Pal  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  what 
had  been  the  chief  object 
of  his  teachings  in  Eng- 
land ;  what  had  he  tried 
to  teach  us  ? 

He  said-  his  work  had 
been  laid  quite  as  much 
among  his  own  country- 
men as  among  mine.  In 
fact,  he  seemed  disposed 
to  regard  his  work  among 
the  Indian  youths  who 
are  studying  in  England 
as  of  more  importance 
than  his  effort  to  expound 
the  Indian  Nationalist 
ideal  to  the  English 
people. 

"When  I  arrived,"  said 
Mr.  Pal,  "  I  found  the  typical  Indian  student  pro- 
foundly disillusioned.  He  had  totally  lost  all  faith 
in  the  white  races,  and  especially  in  the  particular 
white  race  which  holds  the  government  of  India  in 
its  hands.  They  despaired  of  justice,  and  had  carried 
their  despondency  to  such  depths  that  in  their  hearts 
they  regard  the  white  man  as  excommunicate  of 
humanity.  Now  that  is  a  mistake,  which  it  was 
somewhat  difficult  to  correct.  I  had  to  approach  my 
object  gradually.  It  would  have  been  hopeless  to  have 
made  a  frontal  attack  upon  this  anti-English  attitude. 

THE  ENGLISH  ARE  MEN  AFTER  ALL. 

"  I  found  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  revive,  or 
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attempt  to  revive,  the  faith  of  my  youna;  country- 
men in  humanity  at  large,  and  to  teach  them  to 
recognise  the  divine  origin  and  great  destiny  of  the 
human  race.  Not  until  you  had  revived  their  faith 
in  humanity  could  you  venture  to  say  a  word  in 
favour  of  the  English,  who  after  all,  even  at  the  worst, 
must  be  recognised  as  human  beings.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  approach  any  political  problem  with  profit 
or  hope  of  usefulness  which  begins  by  excluding  any 
section  of  mankind  from  the  pale  of  humanity.  This 
is  what  our  young  people  had  done  with  regard  to 
the  English,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  successful,  I 
pride  myself  upon  having  induced  them  to  reconsider 
this  violent  and  unphilosophical  view,  and  to  at  least 
remember  that  Englishmen,  however  unjust  and 
despotic  they  may  be,  are  at  least  human  beings. 

INDIA    MUST   DEVELOP   ALONG    HER   OWN    LINES. 

"  I  have  also  endeavoured  always  to  teach  both  to 
the  English  and  to  the  Hindus  that  India's  future  must 
be  a  matter  of  national  development.  We  do  not 
wish  Parliamentary  or  any  other  institutions  to  be 
imposed  upon  us  from  without ;  we  wish  to  evolve 
our  own  institutions  in  harmony  with  our  national 
history  and  our  national  characteristics.  I  have  been 
much  misunderstood  by  those  who  are  clamour- 
ing for  Colonial  self-government  in  India,  as  in 
Canada  or  Australia.  The  fimdaniental  bases  upon 
which  self-government  rests  in  these  Dominions  are 
not  to  be  found  in  India.  In  the  self-governing 
Dominions  the  population  is  for  the  most  part  of 
British  stock,  allied  to  you  in  race,  religion,  literature 
and  traditions.  They  are  bone  of  your  bone  and 
flesh  of  your  flesh.  To  assume  that  institutions  which 
can  safely  be  granted  to  such  people  can  also  be 
conceded  to  races  which  have  nothing,  either  ethically 
or  ethnically,  in  common  with  you  is  preposterous. 
We  have  to  recognise  facts  as  they  are,  and  to  realise 
that  in  a  political  controversy  it  is  well  to  be  honest 
and  frank,  and  not  to  veil  a  demand  for  one  tiling 
under  the  pretence  of  wanting  a  very  different  thing 

WANTED A    SPIRITUAL    REVIVAL. 

"What  I  want  in  India,"  said  Mr.  Chandra  Pal, 
"  is  the  growth  of  a  great  spiritual  revival  among  the 
people.  This  has  already  begun.  India's  power  lies 
in  the  realm  of  thought  rather  than  in  the  realm  of 
matter.  The  more  our  people  can  be  infused  and 
enthused  with  the  ideas  of  the  great  teachers  who 
have  moulded  the  thought  and  life  of  successive 
generations  of  Indian  people  the  more  potent  will  be 
their  influence  on  outside  nations,  the  more  close  their 
internal  union  in  spiritual  brotherhood.  So  far  the 
Indian  national  movement  has  not  any  vitality  or  any 
hope  of  success  ;  that  secret  must  be  sought  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  religious  revival,  a  revival  free  from 
fanaticism,  but  rich  in  its  promise  of  political  as  well 
as  of  spiritual  benefit  to  our  people." 

I  said  to  Mr.  Pal,  "If  that  is  what  you  have  tried 
to  teach  us,  what  have  we  succeeded  in  teaching 
you  ? " 


WHAr    HK    HAS    LEARNED    HERE. 

"  I  will  be  quite  frank  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Pal.  "  I 
have  learned  a  great  deal  in  the  three  years,  but  one 
thing  more  than  all  else  stands  out  before  my  mind. 
I  am  more  deeply  impressed  than  ever  I  was  with  the 
immense  influence  wliich  might  be  wielded  in  the 
future  of  the  history  of  the  world  by  Britain  and 
India  acting  together.  Such  co-operation  must  be, 
of  course,  based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  right  of 
Intlia  to  be  treated  as  a  free  and  equal  partner 
and  not  as  a  free  dependent  in  the  Empire.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  British  Government  in  India 
were  to  be  reconstituted  on  a  basis  which  would 
give  the  freest  possible  scope  of  self-fulfilment  to 
India,  and  yet  continue  the  Association  known  now 
as  the  British  Empire.  It  would  be  a  federal  con- 
stitution, the  freedom  of  the  federated  parts  being 
realised  in  and  through  the  unity  of  the  federal  whole. 
Such  a  partnership  between  Great  Britain  and  India, 
speaking  as  a  man  who  has  the  broadest  interests  of 
humanity  at  heart,  would  be  preferable  to  an  isolated 
independence  for  India. 

Britain's  need  of  india. 

"  If,  for  instance,  the  Almighty  were  to  offer  me  in 
one  hand  an  isolated  independent  India,  a  sovereign 
State  entirely  free  from  all  connection  with  other 
States,  and  in  the  other  hand  were  to  ofier  an  India 
united  with  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  and  Egypt 
in  terms  of  loyal  partnership  based  on  freedom 
and  justice,  I  would  unhesitatingly  choose  the  latter 
rather  than  the  former.  I  have  been  led  to  this  by 
reflecting  upon  the  great  problems  which  threaten 
to  convulse  the  world  in  the  near  future.  These 
problems  are  three  in  number.  There  is,  first,  the 
problem  of  the  white  against  the  coloured  races.  All 
over  the  world  the  white  races  seem  to  be  coming 
together,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  preparing  for  an 
inevitable  conflict  with  the  more  numerous,  but  at 
present  politically  dependent,  people  with  coloured 
skins.  The  second  question  is  that  of  Pan-Lslamism. 
You  are  inclined  to  belittle  the  significance  of  a 
Mahomedan  revival.  ^  I  tell  you  that  you  are  making 
a  mistake.  There  is  latent  in  Islam  the  capacity  for 
great  spiritual  intensification,  which  may  flame  out 
all  over  the  world  in  a  way  which  may  confound 
all  your  politics.  The  third  question  is  that  of 
the  Mongolian  confederacy.  One-fourth  of  the 
human  race  lies  in  the  Chinese  reservoir,  inert, 
motionless  at  present ;  but  there  is  a  stirring  in  the 
placid  waters,  and  who  can  tell  what  will  result  if  the 
Chinese  should  emerge  from  their  age-long  seclusion 
and  compete  with  the  other  races  for  the  commerce 
and  control  of  the  world  ? 

THE    HOPE    OF    THE    FUTURE. 

"  These  three  problems  are  among  the  unsettled 
questions  which  have  no  mercy  for  the  peace  of 
nations.  Yet  in  all  three  it  .seems  to  me  that  Britain 
and  India  united  will  be  able  to  exercise  a  far  more 
potent  influence   for  the  avoidance  of  war  and  the 
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arrangement  of  some  modus  vivendi  than  could  be 
done  either  by  Britain  alone  or  by  India  alone.  It  is 
in  the  combination  of  Britain  and  India  that  my  hope 
of  the  future  lies.  I  object  to  call  it  an  Empire.  I 
would  rather  call  it  a  co-operative  partnership.  Such 
a  co-operative  partnership  between  Great  Britain  and 
India  would  enable  the  partners  to  interpose  with 
unequalled  authority  as  peacemakers  whenever  there 
threatened  to  come  a  clash  between  the  white  and 
coloured  races.  From  the  wealth  of  their  experience 
they  could  aftbrd  examples  to  the  others  as  to  the 
composing  of  differences  and  the  removal  of  pre- 
judice. So  it  is  in  relation  to  the  Pan-Islamic  danger. 
The  backbone  of  Pan-Islamism  lies  in  India.  A  dim 
consciousness  of  the  importance  of  the  Mahommedan 
element  is  penetrating  even  now  the  minds  of  our 
rulers,  but  a  contented  and  self-governing  India  and 
Egypt  on  co-operative  lines  with  Great  Britain  would 
remove  the  Pan-Islamic  menace,  if  not  entirely,  at  least 
more  effectively  than  by  any  other  means  that  man- 
kind has  yet  conceived. 

"Upon  the  teeming  millions  of  Chinese  the  influence 
of  the  British-Indian  co-partnership  would  be  exercised 
chiefly  from  the  spiritual  influence  of  India,  but  that 
is  a  more  remote  question.  The  clash  between  the 
white  and  coloured  races  and  the  danger  of  Pan- 
Islamism  are  immediately  pressing  dangers,  and  to 
cope  with  them  both  no  instrument  could  be  calculated 
to  produce  such  good  results  as  a  co-operative  union 
between  Britain  and  India." 

A    CO-OPERATIVE    PARTNERSHIP. 

"  What  would  you  say  were  the  conditions  of  such 
a  co-operative  partnership?"  I  said. 

"  Absolute  equality  and  justice,"  said  he.  "India 
would  not  be  sacrificed  to  Britain  nor  Britain 
sacrificed  to  India." 

"  But  how  would  that  work  out  in  relation  to  the 
Colonies,  who  certainly  do  not  treat  their  Indian 
fellow-subjects  with  either  equality  or  justice  ?" 

"  That  is  very  simple,"  said  Mr.  Pal.  "  I  recognise 
fully  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  compel  the  self- 
governing  Dominions  to  treat  their  Indian  fellow- 
subjects  with  equality  and  justice.  But  a  self-govern- 
ing India  would  do  it  easily.  For  what  is  there  to 
hinder  the  Indian  Government  enforcing  against  all 
British  subjects  resident  in  the  Dominions  the  same 
regulations,  if  they  wish  to  come  to  India  or  trade 
with  India,  that  they  inflict  upon  Indian  subjects  who 
wish  to  go  to  South  Africa  or  Australia  ?  \Ve  would 
prefer  e(|uality  on  a  basis  of  equal  rights,  but  if  we 
cannot  have  equality  on  the  basis  of  equal  rights  let 
us  have  equality  on  the  basis  of  e<|ual  wrongs.  That 
is  to  say,  let  every  South  African  or  Australian  who 
visits  India  be  subjected  to  exactly  the  same  indig- 
nities and  disabilities  that  Soutli  Africans  and 
Australians  deem  it  wise  to  inflict  upon  Indians.  At 
present,  while  they  inflict  all  manner  of  disabilities 
upon  our  people,  the  British  Indian  Government 
accords  to  them  all  the  liberties  which  are  enjoyed 


by  the  citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  rarely 
admits  Indians  to  all  the  advantages  of  citizenship." 

The  idea  is  worth  while  thinking  over,  and  I 
heartily  commend  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Chandra  Pal, 
not  only  to  his  own  countrymen  in  India,  but  especi- 
ally to  the  Anglo-Indian  rulers  in  that  country  and  to 
the  colonists,  who  at  present  imagine  they  can  have 
everything  their  own  way  in  dealing  with  the  Indians. 
Mr.  Pal's  claim  for  equality  in  disabilities  if  they 
cannot  have  equality  in  privileges  .is  undeniably  just, 
and  may  some  day  be  enforced  in  a  fashion  which 
may  compel  some  highflying  gentlemen  in  our 
Dominions  to  reconsider  their  position.  Apart  from 
that,  Mr.  Pal's  views  as  to  the  desirability,  in  the 
interest  of  humanity,  of  the  close  working  partnership 
between  Britain  and  India  are  well  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  the  statesman  and  the  philosopher, 
regardless  of  nationality.  Mr.  Pal  has'  kindly  pro- 
raised  to  contribute  occasionally  to  the  pages  of  this 
Review,  so  that  our  readers  may  look  forward  to 
being  kept  in  touch  with  the  workings  of  his  mind. 


SIR    K.    G.    GUPTA   AND    MR.    BEPIN 

CHANDRA   PAL 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  "  Review  of  Reviews." 

Dear'  Sir, — Sir  K.  G.  Gupta's  recent  pronounce- 
ment on  India's  future  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  in  India,  and  the  following  extract  from 
it  has  been  approvingly  quoted  by  every  Indian 
paper  : — 

While  there  is  a  growing  consciousness  in  India  of  the 
inevitable  drawbacks  of  alien  rule,  there  is  also  a  widespread 
conviction  that  national  salvation  can  be  obtained  under  the 
fostering  care  and  guidance  of  Britain.  The  best  minds  among 
the  Indians  eagerly  gaze  towards  the  goal,  bringing  her  on  the 
level  of  the  self-governing  colonies,  so  that  she  may  take  her 
|ihce  in  the  Empire,  not  as  a  mere  dependency,  but  on  terms  of 
equality  and  co-ordination. 

I  do  not  know  if  Sir  K.  G.  Gupta  would  include 
Jilr.  Pal's  among  his  "best  minds."  Mr.  Pal  has 
strongly  repudiated  the  colonial  ideal,  not  because  it 
was  undesirable,  but  because,  as  every  sane  and 
thoughtful  Britisher  knows,  it  is  absolutely  unreal  and 
impracticable  with  regard  to  India.  But  I  chanced, 
while  reading  through  Mr.  Pal's  '•'  Madras  Speeches," 
to  fall  upon  the  following  sentences  that  show  how 
little  difference  there  is — if  any  at  all — between  an 
approved  Loyalist  like  Sir  K.  G.  Gupta  and  a  reputed 
E.xtremist  like  Mr.  Pal.  Anglo-India  never  had  the 
l)atience  to  study  Mr.  l>al  carefully,  and  in  justice 
to  him  this  significant  pronouncement  of  his  should 
be  widely  circulated  : — 

The  growth  of  an   Empire   alw.ays,   eveiy»lieie,   helps    !'  ,; 
growth  of  national    unions,    and    under   the   proper   ideal 
J-;mpire  nations  grow  more  rapidly  than  they  are  able  to 
wilhin  isolated  kingdoms  and  small  principalities. 

I  am,  sir,  an  Imperialist,  an  Imperialist  of  Imperialists,  1 
it  must  be  an  Empire  of  the  right  sort.     It  must  be  an  Em|  :.  r 
where  all   the  component  parts  shall  enjoy  equal  liberty 
equal  freedom.  j^    BRITISHER 

London,  September  iSih,  191 1. 
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How  the  Arbitration  Treaty  Stands  Now. 


AN    INTERVIEW    WITH    DR.   J.   B.   SCOTT. 


IT  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  Great 
BriUin  at  this  moment  there  exists  a  very  wide- 
spread, it  might  even  be  said  universal,  feeling 
of  disappointment  and  even  of  dismay  on  the  subject 
of  the  Arl)itration  Treaty  between  this  country  and 
the  United  States.  The  idea  prevails  that  IVesident 
Taft's  generous  and  enthusiastic  initiative  has  failed. 
The  hostile  report  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  emphasised  and  interjjreted  as  it  has 
been  by  the  speeches  of  President  Taft,  has  given  rise 
to  a  general  belief  that  the  Senate  now,  as  in  Lord 
Pauncefote's  time,  will  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  conclusion  of  any  general  Arbitration 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  any  other 
Power. 

Just  before  tiie  Lord  Mayor  left  this  country  on 
his  visit  to  Vienna  he  expressed  to  me  his  feeling  on 
the  subject  in  terms  which  accurately  embody  the 
impression  of  all  those  who  have  taken  a  keen  interest 
in  the  subject.  He  said  :  "  The  action  of  the  Senate, 
or,  rather,  the  report  of  its  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
has  been  to  all  of  us  a  heavy  blow  and  a  sore  dis- 
couragement. Never  have  I  known  British  opinion 
so  unanimous  upon  any  political  subject.  We 
took  President  Taft  at  his  word.  ^^'e  accepted 
his  proposals  as  those  emanating  from  one  entitled 
by  his  position  to  be  regarded  as  the  accredited 
spokesman  of  the  American  nation.  We  made  it 
clearly  understood  at  the  Guildhall  meeting  in  what 
sense  we  understood  these  proposals  and  with  what 
heartiness  we  accepted  them." 

DR.    J.    B.    SCOTT. 

Knowing  the  condition  of  British  sentiment  on  this 
matter,  it  was  with  great  .satisfaction  that  I  heard  of 
the  arrival  in  London  of  my  old  friend  Dr.  J.  B. 
Scott  of  Washington,  who  with  his  wife  was  on  his 
way  to  the  Hague.  Of  all  living  men  Dr.  Scott  is 
probably  the  best  qualified  to  give  an  im[)artial, 
well-informed  opinion  upon  the  subject.  For  years 
he  was  attached  to  the  judicial  department  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  He  was  the  soul  and  driving 
force  of  the  American  delegation  at  the  last  Hague 
Conference.  He  is  the  secretary  of  the  recently 
established  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  and  director  of  its  first  section,  which  deals 
with  International  Law.  He  was  born  in  Canada  of 
pure  Scottish  ancestors,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the 
most  respected  and  influential  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  I  therefore  eagerly  hailed  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  from  him  a  statement  on  the  present 
position  of  the  Arbitration  Treaty  which  might  tend 
to  reassure  the  British  public  and  enable  us  to 
understand  exactly  how  matters  stand. 

HOW   THINGS    STAND   TO-DAV. 

"  .VIr,  Scott,"  I  began,  ''  would  you  be  so  good  as 


to  oblige  me  with  a  statement  for  the  British  jniblir 
as  to  the  present  position  of  the  Arbitration  Treaty. 
It  seems  to  us  as  if  the  bottom  had  been  pretty  well 
knocked  out  of  it  by  the  report  of  the  Senate,  and  that 
all  the  high  hopes  which  were  entertained  a  few 
months  ago  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud." 

"  Really,"  said  Dr.  Scott,  "  I  had  not  intended  to 
say  anything  on  the  subject.  In  fact,  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  not  to  say  anything,  because  the  Treaty 
is  before  the  Senate,  and  is  taking  what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  ordinary  course.  The  President  nego- 
tiates the  Treaty  or  Convention,  which  is  then  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent,  in 
accordance  with  the  constitutif)n,  which  provides  that 
the  President  '  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties, 
provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur.'  " 

THE   TREATY    GOING   THROUGH  ! 

"  Well,  to  begin  with,"  said  I,  "  is  the  Arbitration 
-Treaty  going  through  ?  " 

"The  /Vrbitration  Treaty  is  going  through,"  said 
Dr.  Scott  emphatically.  "  About  that  I  have  no 
manner  of  doubt.  That  it  may  be  altered  in  some 
details  is  possible ;  that  it  will  be  rejected  altogether 
is  unthinkable." 

"  Ves,"  said  I,  "  but  these  details  may  be  the 
essence  of  the  whole  matter." 

"  May  be,  but  are  not,"  said  Dr.  Scott.  "  Let  us 
consider  what  is  the  essence  of  the  Treaty.  The 
essence  of  the  Treaty  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the 
High  Contracting  Powers  agree  with  one  another 
that  they  are  resolved  that  no  future  differences  shall 
be  the  cause  of  hostilities  between  them  or  interrupt 
their  good  relations  of  friendship." 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  that  is  the  pious  resolve,  but  it  is 
not  the  Treaty." 

THE    ESSENCE    1)I-    IHE    IKI.AIY. 

"  No,"  said  Dr.  Scott,  "  that  is  in  the  preamble. 
The  vital  clause  of  the  Treaty  is  Article  I.,  the  first 
clause  of  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  .\11  differences  hereafter  arising  between  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  which  it  has  not  lieen  possible  to  adjust  by 
diplomacy,  or  relating  to  International  matters  in  which  the 
High  Contracting  P.irties  are  concerned  in  virtue  of  a  claim  of 
right  made  by  one  against  the  other  under  treaty  or  otherwise, 
and  which  are  justiciable  in  their  natnie  liy  re.asiin  of  their  being 
susceptible  to  decision  by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
law  of  equity,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  established  at  the  Hague  by  the  Convention  of 
October  iSth,  1907,  or  to  some  other  arbitral  tribunal  as  may 
be  decided  in  each  case  by  special  agreement. 

"  The  meaning  of  this  is  tolerably  clear,  namely,  that 

,  all  questions  of  a  justiciable  nature  are  to  be  submitted 

to  arbitration.     The  ordinary  reserves  of  the  existing 

Treaty  of  1908  are  eliminated,  and  Great  Britain  and 

the  United  States  are  henceforth  legally,  as  they  were 
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perhaps  morally,  bound  to  arbitrate  if  the  dispute  be 
arbitrable.  The  Treaty  is  an  improvement  upon  your 
formula  'arbitrate  before  you  fis^ht,'  for  it  says  in 
substance,  '  arbitrate,  do  not  fight.' 

"  I  say  this  is  the  vital  clause,  because  it  binds  the 
two  nations,  and  the  obligation  is  continuous.  The 
machinery  to  carry  this  obligation  into  effect  is  no 
doubt  important,  but  however  important  it  is  never- 
theless a  detail.  We  may  well  differ  as  to  the  best 
method  of  accomplishing  this,  but  we  have  bound 
ourselves  to  arbitrate,  and  good  faith  requires  that 
it  be  done.  There  is  no  escape  from  it  if  either 
nation  is  to  keep  its  standing  in  the  family  of 
nations. 

"  The  rest  of  the  Article  consists  merely  of  reser- 
vations which  safeguard  the  right  of  the  Senate  and 
the  self-governing  Dominions  of  the  British  Empire. 
Assent  to  the  Special  Agreement  must  in  every 
case  be  drawn  up  for  submission  to  the  Arbitral 
Tribunal." 

WHAT    THE   .SENATE    HAS    DONE. 

"  What  does  the  Senate  say  to  that?"  I  asked. 

"  So  far  from  the  Senate  objecting  to  that  Article, 
the  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
begins  bv  declaring  that  if  the  Treaty  stopped  at  this 
point  with  the  Article  defining  the  scope  of  the 
subjects  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  the  Com- 
mittee would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  recommend- 
ing to  the  Senate  its  immediate  ratification.  That  is 
to  say,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  does  not 
object  to  defining  and  enlarging  the  scope  of  arbitra- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  it  expressly  declares  that  it 
would  have  no  objection  to  recommending  the 
immediate  ratification  of  the  vital  article  in  the 
Treaty.  The  Senate  in  various  passages  of  the  Com- 
mittee's report  insists  upon  its  desire  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  arbitration  treaties.  Thus  the  Committee 
assents  to  the  arbitration  of  all  questions  coming 
within  the  rule  prescribed  in  Article  I.  The  Senate 
is,  it  says  again,  as  essentially  and  heartily  in  favour 
of  peace  and  of  the  promotion  of  universal  peace  by 
arbitration  as  any  body  of  men,  official  or  unofficial, 
anywhere  in  the  world,  or  as  anyone  concerned  in 
the  negotiation  of  arbitration  treaties  ;  and,  finally,  it 
'  has  no  desire  to  contract  the  ample  boundaries  set  to 
arbitration  by  the  first  article.'  " 

ARTICLE    III. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  but  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee objects  to  what  seems  to  me  the  best  provision 
in  the  Treaty  ;  namely,  that  providing  for  a  decision  by 
a  Joint  Committee  as  to  what  questions  are  justiciable 
and  what  are  not.  You  will  see  by  Article  I.  it  is  said 
the  only  questions  to  be  arbitrated  are  those  which 
are  justiciable  in  their  nature  by  reason  of  their  being 
suscei)tible  to  decision  by  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  the  law  of  equity.  But  this  is  a  wide 
loophole,  and  any  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
could  at  any  moment  evade  the  obligation  to  arbitrate 
by   pleading   that    the    particular    dispute    was    not 


justiciable  in  its  nature.  It  was  to  stop  that  loop- 
hole that  Articles  II.  and  III.,  providing  for  a  reference 
to  a  joint  High  Commission  of  Inquiry,  were  framed. 
The  ForeignRelations  Committee  by  objecting  to 
these  articles  has  left  the  loophole  open  ;  and  instead 
of  the  Treaty  now  providing,  as  Mr.  Asquith  supposed 
it  would  do,  for  the  arbitration  of  all  disputes,  it  care- 
fully excludes  from  the  scope  of  arbitration  questions 
which  either  party  declares  to  be  non-justiciable." 

WHY    OBJECTED    TO    BY    THE    SENATE. 

"  Yes,"  said  Dr.  Scott,  "  I  understand  your  point. 
It  is  a  favourite  point  of  yours,  and  any  time  in  the 
last  twenty  years  you  have  always  maintained  the 
importance  of  referring  all  questions  in  dispute  to  a 
tribunal  which  would  not  have  the  authority  of  an 
arbitral  court,  but  which  would  secure  a  careful 
examination  by  an  impartial  body,  whose  deliberations 
would  secure  time  for  passions  to  cool,  and  whose 
recommendations  might  be  accepted  without  loss  of 
face  by  both  parties.  But  in  order  to  understand  the 
position  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  you 
must  remember  that  this  High  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
although  its  decisions  in  no  way  have  the  character 
of  an  arbitral  award,  nevertheless  can  decide  whether 
or  not  any  particular  dispute  is  justiciable.  The 
Senate  regards  this  as  an  infringement  of  its  right  to 
decide  such  questions.  Its  members  regard  it  as  an 
infringement  of  their  constitutional  rights,  and  they 
refuse  to  assent  to  such  a  delegation  of  their 
authority. 

"  Personally  I  do  not  share  this  view,  and  the 
Senate's  position  has  been  inconsistent.  It  has  rati- 
fied many  treaties  and  left  the  issue  to  be  formu- 
lated by  the  President  or  executive  department ;  it 
has  at  times  insisted  upon  reserving  the  right  to  frame 
the  issue.  In  recent  years,  especially  since  the  San 
Domingo  imbroglio,  it  has  stood  upon  its  constitu- 
tional right  to  control  the  issue  by  approving  or 
disapjjroving  the  compromise." 

"  How  far  do  you  share  the  opinion  of  the 
Sejiate  ?  " 

"  I  have  already  answered  that  point,"  said  Dr.  Scott, 
"  and  only  care  to  add  that  as  in  any  case  the  compro- 
mise or  agreement  to  arbitrate  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  in  the  last  resort  it  can  hardly  be  contended 
that  an  article  providing  for  a  preliminary  investi- 
gation by  a  Joint  Commission  is  a  delegation  of 
authority  or  an  infringement  of  the  powers  of  the 
Senate." 

HOW    TO    STOP   THE    LOOPHOLE. 

"  How  would  you  propose  to  stop  the  loophole  ?  " 
"  I  do  not  think  -there  is  really  any  great  difficulty 
in  ordinary  cases.  If  a  question  is  one  which  might 
seem  to  be  justiciable — that  is,  one  of  fact,  legal  or 
judicial,  not  primarily  political — there  is  no  reason; 
to  believe  that  the  Senate  would  be  more  exactins 
than  the  Commissioners,  who  after  all  are  nationals 
and  subject  to  national  bias.  Not  being  judges  and 
only  recommending,  they  would  doubtless  share  the 
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views,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  of  their  respective 
Foreiiiii  tX'ticcs,  wiiidi  might  not  be  unwilling  to  let 
the  Conimission  end  the  diplomatic  iiiifiasse  by 
recommending  arbitration,  which  the  Foreign  Secre- 
taries might  not  care  to  do  after  having  objected  to  it. 
■{'he  Senate  has,  I  believe,  never  refused  to  approve 
a  compromise  made  under  a  general  treaty  of  arbi- 
tration. In  the  more  difficult  cases,  especially  those 
in  which  ([uestions  of  policy  are  involved,  or  are 
thought  to  be  involved,  it  seems  to  me,"  Dr.  Scott 
continued,  "  that  it  might  be  jiossible  to  secure  all  that 
you  want  by  limiting  the  powers  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mission to  the  making  of  such  recommendations 
for  the  settlement  of  the  question  in  dispute,  which 
might  be  embodied  by  the  way  of  treaty.  Such  a 
treaty,  of  course,  would  have  to  go  before  the  Senate. 
The  Joint  High  Commission  would  be  an  advisory 
committee  of  the  executive,  and  in  this  way  the 
objection  of  the  Senate  might  be  met  and  the  loop- 
hole stopped." 

A    PKS   ALLER. 

"It  would  be  better  than  nothing,"  said  I,  "but 
it  would  not  secure  the  arbitration  of  all  disputes, 
which  was  the  great  ideal  that  President  'J'aft  llashed 
before  the  imagination  of  the  world." 

"If  you  cannot  get  everything,"  said  Dr.  Scott, 
"  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  If  one  Power 
prefers  to  arbitrate  a  question  which  the  other  one 
does  not  regard  as  properly  justiciable,  a  certain  length 
of  time  must  elapse  before  any  action  can  be  taken 
on  either  side,  and  as  a  Joint  Commission  would  be 
empanelled  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  basis  ot  a  treaty  on  the  subject,  you 
Avould  secure  what  you  chiefly  desire — namely,  time 
and  an  investigation  into  the  facts." 

THE    ANIMUS   OF    THK    SENATE. 

"  W'ell,  do  you  think  the  Senate  would  agree?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Dr.  Scott  ;  "  but  I  think  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  assume  that  the  Senate  is  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  arbitration.  As  I  have  just  said,  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  case  in  which  the  Senate  has 
ever  interfered  prejudicially  to  the  cause  of  arbitra- 
tion in  the  exercise  of  its  powers  to  amend  anv 
.compromise  or  agreement  when  the  Senate  had 
agreed  by  treaty  that  the  question  must  be  arbi- 
trated." 

"  It  is  the  general  opinion  in  this  country  that  the 
Senate  now,  as  in  1897,  was  influenced  by  the 
hostility  of  the  Irish  to  anything  that  tended  to 
eliminate  causes  of  friction  between  Britain  and  the 
United  States." 

Dr.  Scott  replied:  "There  are  no  doubt  a  few 
Irish  who  do  take  that  attitude.  I  do  not  like  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  questions  of  British  domestic 
policy,  but  I  think  that  by  the  rap['rochcm(nt  between 
the  English  and  the  Irish  Home  Rulers  this  source 
of  danger  has  been  minimised.  The  more  closely 
the  English  and  the  Irish  draw  together,  the  less 
danger    there    is   of  any   Irish    hostility   to  the  con- 


clusion of  an  Arbitration  Treaty  between  Britain  and 
the  United  Slates." 

"  Well,  we  understood  that  the  Treaties  were 
extended  to  other  nations  in  order  to  avoid  that 
difficulty." 

"  As  to  tliat  I  cannot  say,"  said  Dr.  Scott.  "  For 
my  own  part  I  should  have  preferred  to  have  con- 
cluded the  British-American  'I'reaty  first,  in  order  to 
have  seen  how  it  worked.  Had  this  been  done,  and 
had  a  formula  been  found  acceptable  to  the  Senate, 
we  could  then  have  invited  other  Powers  to  conclude 
similar  treaties.  But  France  responded  at  once  to 
the  speech  of  President  Taft,  and  it  would  have  been 
rather  ungracious  to  have  refused  to  treat  with 
France  at  the  same  time  as  we  were  treating  with 
England  :  hence  the  Treaty  became  general. 

THE   DEFINITION    OF    RESERVED    yUESTIONS. 

"  .\nother  suggestion,"  said  Dr.  Scott,  "  that  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Snow,  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  work  upon  '  Dependencies,'  is  that  matters 
that  are  essential  for  self-protection  and  seli'-preserva 
tion  should  not  be  justiciible  under  the  Treaty. 
There  is  an  historical  precedent  for  the  use  of  this 
compromise,  but  I  su[)[)ose  that  this  also  would  leave 
loopholes." 

"  Certainly,"  said  I.  "  You  remember  Baron 
Marschall  von  Bieberstein  at  the  Hague  Conference, 
who  maintained  that  obligatory  arbitration  was  never 
obligatory  when  a  single  loophole  was  left,  such  as 
honour,  vital  interests,  independence,  and  so  forth." 

"  Well,"  said  Dr.  Scott,  "  the  question  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  would  never  come  up  between  England  and 
the  United  States,  because  on  that  point  the  policy 
of  the  two  Powers  is  one  ;  and  that  is  another  reason 
why  it  might  have  been  good  policy  to  frame  the 
British  treaty  tirst.     But  it  is  not  for  me  to  criticise. 

don't    lose    HEART. 

"  I  am  only  endeavouring,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
to  inform  you  how  the  land  actually  lies,  and  I  should 
say  to  you  in  all  confidence,  c'on't  lose  heart ;  don't 
imagine  that  the  .Americans  are  receding  from  the 
position  taken  up  by  President  Taft.  Don't  be  afraid 
of  the  Senate  ;  it  is  a  body  jealous  of  its  prerogatives, 
and  certainly  not  one  which  can  be  overturned  by 
demonstrations  of  indignation  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  The  true  policy  in  this  and  all  other  matters 
is  to  take  the  Senate  into  account,  to  remember  that 
it  has  authority  which  it  is  not  slow  to  exercise,  but 
that  in  principle  it  is  as  thoroughly  in  favour  of  the 
general  Treaty  of  Arbitration  as  President  Taft  or 
anyone  else. 

A  hopeful  prOphecv. 

"Our  poet  Lowell,  at  one  time  Minister  to  your 
magnificent  country,  advised  against  prophecy  in  his 
'  Bigelow  Papers,'  saying,  '  Don't  never  prophesy — 
unless  you  know.'  Notwithstanding  this  sage  advice, 
I  nevertheless  venture  to  assert  that  the  Arbitration 
Treaty  will  be  ratified  at  the  next  Session  of  Congress, 
and  substantially  as  submitted,     The   constitutional 
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question — if  it  is  really  involved,  and  I  do  not  mean 
to  question  the  good  faith  of  the  Senate  in  main- 
taining that  it  is — is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
international  interests  involved,  and  every  nerve  should 
be,  and  no  doubt  will  be,  strained  to  secure  the 
approval  of  the  Treaty.  The  good  faith  of  the  nation 
is  pledged  and  at  stake,  and  in  view  of  this  mere 
questions  of  internal  polity  and  scruples  as  to  the 
delegation  of  power  sink  into  insignificance.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  solemnly  invited 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  enter  into  negotiations  in 
order  to  allay  the  fear  of  war  and  secure  the  mainten- 
ance of  International  Peace.  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  other  nations  have  responded  nobly  to  the  call, 
and  a  model  treaty  has  been  laid  before  them. 

HISTORY    MUST    NOT    REPEAT    ITSELF. 

"  We  cannot  allow  history  to  repeat  itself  The  rejec- 
tion of  the  Olney-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1 897 ,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  twelve  treaties  of  1904  in  such  a  way  as 
to  destroy  in  large  measure  their  usefulness,  should  be 
impossible  to-day  when  the  world  at  large  is  confessing 
its  faith  in  arbitration,  in  which  movement  the  United 
States  is  an  acknowledged  leader.  The  American  delega- 
tion at  the  Second  Hague  Conference  was  handicapped 
by  the  unfortunate  experience  of  1904,  and  a  suppressed 
smile  greeted  our  advocacy  of  the  arbitration  projects. 
A\"e  cannot  believe  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  be  less  careful  of  the  honour,  dignity  and 
vital  interests  of  the  nation  than  the  Senate,  or  that 
chosen  commissioners  of  the  contracting  countries 
would  be  less  mindful  of  their  trust  than  either.  It 
may  be  that  Senator  Root's  amendment  in  the  form 
of  a  declaration  or  definition  may  be  thought  necessary, 
but  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  treaties  will  be  amended 
to  death.  Punic  faith  and  American  honour  are 
not  yet  convertible  terms.'\ 


Kotipnai  A'("'/W<'J 
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"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  I ;  "it  will  be  a 
great  relief  to  all  the  friends  of  Peace  on  this  side 
of  the  water." 

A    POSSIBLE   COMPROMISE. 

The  net  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to 
be  that  if  the  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  had  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  the  Joint  Commission  of  Inquiry 
left  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  what  was  justiciable 
and  what  was  not  to  the  Senate,  the  present-  hitch 
would  not  have  arisen.  This  being  the  case,  we  had 
better  make  up  our  minds  to  wait  and  see,  trusting 
that  the  spirit  of  give  and  take,  together  combined 
with  the  strong  American  sentiment  in  favour  of 
Arbitration,  may  succeed  in  securing,  if  not  the  ideal 
Arbitration  Treaty  to  which  Mr.  Asquith  referred,  at 
least  an  Arbitration  Treaty  which  would  for  all 
practical  purposes  secure  the  settlement  of  any 
questions  likely  to  arise  between  the  two  countries 
in  the  future. 

Since  Dr.  Scott  left  London  President  Taft  has 
intimated,  with  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  Mr. 
Carnegie,  that  he  is  willing  to  meet  the  Senate  more 
than  half  way.  Speaking  at  Erie  on  September  i6th 
the  President  suggested  if  Congress  thought  it  danger- 
ous to  trust  the  appointment  of  the  American  mem- 
bers of  the  proposed  joint  High  Commission  to  the 
President  only  that  these  members  be  also  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  He  was  willing  to  go  further  and 
wipe  out  the  joint  High  Commission  entirely,  and,  if 
need  be,  leave  the  decision  as  to  whether  a  question 
was  arbitrable  to  a  board  of  arbitration.  He  was  still 
further  willing  to  have  this  board  determine  not  only 
the  merits  of  the  question  but  also  the  jurisdiction. 

The  Senate,  it  is  evident,  remains  master  of  the 
field. 


■ii=^-^ 


The  Arbitrinity. 


If  he  gets  peace,  he'll  have  to  fight  for  it. 
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'O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us." — BrRSs. 


By  /tcrtnissUH  of  the  ^rt^pyietor^  of"  l'u>ufiS'\ 

Self-Defence. 

John  Hull  (of  the  New  Volunteer  Police,  to  Trades  Union 
Ix:ader) :  "  Look  here,  my  friend,  I've  begn  hearing  a  good 
deal  of  talk  of  '  recognition,'  well,  I  represent  the  public,  and 
it's  about  time  my  interests  were  '  rccogniseil.'  " 


^^^ 


Pastfuino. )  (Turin. 

Public  opinion  (led  by  Oioleiti)  is  pushing  Italy  into 
the  Tripulilan  abyss. 


Expectancy. 

J' There's  many  a  ?lip  'twixt 
The  shore  and  the  shij.." 


PasfuiH<!.]  tTuiin. 

Tt.vlv  (alter  the  invasion)  :  "  If  only  1  had  boots  to 

i;o  home  in ! " 
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[Berlin. 


On  the  Persian  Carpet. 

KNGl..\Nn  Axn  Fran'ce  :  "Michael  iGennany)  is  getting 
more  and  more  cheeky;  he's  dragging  his  train  all  over  our 
new  Persian  carpet." 


Nchelspalter.\  [Zurich. 

The  Modern  Peace  Angel. 

A  Swiss  view  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  peace  benefactions. 


Franco-German  Harmony  1 

On  the  Morvccan  Fiddle. 


^^,1t•ot:■■::  Rt-.-mu.\  [China. 

"  The  Board  of  the  Imperial  Household  is  said  to  have  red 
le'isly  and  wantonly  passed  e.\travag.int  expenditures  ;  let  il 
ofticials  concerned  be  handed  over  to  the  Ministry  of  Finar 
for  the  consideration  of  the  proper  penalties." — Im^cruil  ^,. 
of  till  .lu^usl,  191 1, 
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Dtt  M'ahre  Jacol:} 


(Slutlgart.  Ncbehpaltcr.\  1/urich. 

Civil  War  in  Persia.  At  the  Louvre. 

Russia  :  "  But,  my  dear  friend  J.  B.,  how  can  I  prevent  tlii>  "  Here,  gentlemen,  are  the  hooks  on  which  hung  the  famous 

masterpiece  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  '  Mona  Lisa.'  " 


fellow  (the ex-Shah)  from  getting  over  ?      He  does  it  behind  mv 
back  1 " 


Tokyo  Fuck,  j 


Ktkeriki.'X  [Vienna. 

Africa  :  "  The  handles  are  different,  but 
the  lashes  are  terribly  alike  !  " 


Cne  More  to  Keep  Balance. 


Armed  peace,  indeed  !     The  new  treaty  has  neutralised  the  value  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance,  and  so,  theie,  one  more  to  keep  the  balance. 
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X>e  A mstcrdainttu r.\ 


Morocco  Bargaining. 


France  offers  Germany  part  of  the  Congo  in  exchange  for  Morocco.     Xo 
one  dreams  of  consulting  the  natives  themselves. 


La  Silhoiutte.\  (Paris. 

A  French  View  of  the  European 
Situation. 

This  bull  (the  French  race)  is  not  fierce, 
but  when  it  is  attacked  it  is  ready  to  defend 
itself  valiantly. 


Z)c-r  ll'ahre  yticot.]  [Stuttgart. 

The  Social- Democrats  to  the  Rescue! 

£>er  IVahre  Jncol-i,  (Stuttsart.  Germany,  held  captive  by  the  three-headed  (military,  clerical, 

In  the   Operating  Theatre.  and  agrarian)  monster,  hears  the  sound  of  young  Siegfried's 

Mui.EV  Hafid  :  "If  the  doctors  quarrel  for  such  a  long  hammer  beating  out  the  sword  of  Socialism  at  the  conference  at 

time  X  may  even  escape  with  a  whole  skin  1  "  Jena, 
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lyfitiiitHster-  Cazettf. 

Defeat  with  Honour. 
John  Bull  :  "  You  have  done  gooil  service  for  ihe  Empire, 
Sir  Wilfrid  1   Vou  have  lost  the  ICleclion,  but  not  our  appre- 
ciation." 


Westminster  Gazette.^ 

Nurse  Europa's  Troublesome  Boys. 

Nurse  Ki;ropa  :  "Drat  those  boys!  I've  no  sooner  got 
Master  Wilhelm  and  Master  Jacques  settled  down  quietly  than 
oft'  goes  Master  \'iclor  Kntnianucl  on  the  rampage,  and  right 
across  the  grass  too  I  " 


The  Grain  Growers    Guit^c] 

What  the  Canadian  Farmer  had  to  Fight  Against 


f«.)  [Berlin. 

KiDF.Rl.EN  :  "I  have  switched  off  those 
groat  lamps  (Reichstag,  I'tess,  ami  Public 
Opinion)  ■'O  that  the  little  one  (Diplomacy) 
may  appear  really  important." 


Further  Division  of  Africa. 
Don't  be  afraid,  my  dear  roan  j  we  are  not  going  to  cut  off  a  great  deal. 


[Vienna. 
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IRELAND'S  FINANCE  UNDER  HOME  RULE. 

In  the  Nineti-enth  Century  the  first  place  is  given  to 
Mr.  Edgar  Cranimond's  paper  on  the  financial 
difficulties  of  Home  Rule.  It  is  packed  with  a 
formidable  array  of  facts  and  figures,  which  seem  to 
suggest  that  the  financial  problem  will  be  the  most 
serious  of  all  in  the  granting  of  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland. 

GETTING  SIX  MILLION  A  YEAR   MORE  THAN  SHE  GIVES. 

The  writer  upsets  the  ordinary  notion  that  Ireland 
gives  more  than  she  gets  : — 

For  the  year  to  March  31st,  1910,  Ireland  contributed 
5'86  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
whereas  on  the  above  basis  of  calculation  she  should  only  have 
contributed  5  per  cent.  In  other  words,  Ireland  contributed 
^1,340,000  more  than  she  should  have  been  expected  to  pro- 
vide on  the  basis  of  her  estimated  ta.xable  capacity.  For  the 
year  to  March  31st,  1910,  the  expenditure  of  the  United  King- 
dom was  ^67,299,000,  of  which  total  Ireland  represented 
;^io,7i2,5oo,  or  nearly  16  per  cent.,  whereas  her  fair  proportion 
— 5  per  cent. — amounted  to  ;f3,365,ooo  only.  If,  therefore,  it 
be  claimed  that  Ireland  contributed  ;^I, 340,000  more  than  she 
ought  to  h.ave  been  called  upon  to  provide  on  account  of  the 
revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand  she  received 
;^7, 347, 000 more  than  she  «'as  entitled  to  on  the  same  basis  of 
computation,  so  that  on  balance  Ireland  benefits  by  a  departure 
from  the  strict  ratio  basis  to  the  extent  of  ;^6,ooo,ooo  per 
annum.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the 
contention  that  Ireland  suffers  through  over-taxation  cannot 
possibly  be  sustained. 

From  what  has  been  stated  above,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  financial  problem  with  which  an  Irish  Legislature  would 
have  to  deal  would  be,  briefly,  to  make  a  revenue  of  about 
;^IO,8oo,000  meet  an  expenditure  of  about  ;^I2,coo,ooo  plus 
such  an  amount  as  it  may  decided  that  Ireland  should  contri- 
bute to  Imperial  services,  and  plus  the  additional  expenditure 
which  will  be  incurred  in  respect  of  the  working  ol  the  new 
National  Insurance  Bill  in  Ireland.  How  is  this  deficit  to 
be  made  up  ? 

I.MPERIAL    CHARGES — WILL   THEY    BE    MET? 

The  writer  estimates  that  Ireland's  relative  taxable 
capacity  being  5  per  cent,  then  Ireland's  share  of  the 
national  debt  at  present  outstanding  amounts  to  thirty- 
si.x  millions.  He  thinks  it  might  be  generous  if  Great 
Britain  were  to  make  Ireland  a  present  of  this  share 
of  the  national  debt.  The  minimum  contribution 
which  Ireland  should  be  called  on  to  make  to  the 
military  and  naval  e.xpenditure  of  the  Empire  should 
not  be  fixed  at  less  than  three  millions  a  year.  This 
would  raise  the  expenditure  to  fifteen  millions,  with  a 
revenue  of  ^^^i 0,800,000.  The  writer  adds,  "  It  is 
extremely  probable  that  the  Exchequer  of  (ireat 
Britain  will  never  receive  a  penny  piece  from  the 
Irish  Exchequer  in  respect  of  Ireland's  contribution 
to  Imperial  Services." 

POSSIBLE    RETRENCHMENTS. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  cost  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  and  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police, 
now  _5^i,475,ooo,  will  drop  to  ;^7oo,ooo,  a  saving  of 
_;^8oo,ooo.  Then  Ireland  has  4397  Government 
officials,  as  against  944  Government  officials  in  Scot- 
land.    By  reducing  the  number  ^200^00  might  be 


saved.  But  there  is  bound  to  te  an  increase  of 
expenditure.  National  Insurance  will  add  from  halt 
a  million  to  a  million,  education  another  half-million. 

FIFTEEN    TO    FORTY-FIVE    PER    CENT.    .MORE    TAXES. 

Under  Home  Rule  Ireland's  expenditure  may  be 
expected  to  exceed  her  revenue  by  no  less  than 
^4,200,000  per  annum.  Even  if  Great  Britain  asked 
no  contribution  to  expenditure  on  armaments,  there 
would  be  a  deficit  of  from  ^1,200,000  to  ^^i, 500, 000 
per  annuin,  an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  all  round. 
If  Ireland  were  not  exempt  from  expenditure  on 
armaments,  it  would  be  45  per  cent.  The  writer 
thinks  that  this  prospect  will  deter  the  Irish  people 
from  pressing  the  demand  for  Home  Rule,  as  they 
cannot  wish  to  commit  financial  suicide. 

REPRESENTATION    AT   WEST.MINSTER. 

He'goes  on  to  urge  that  until  Ireland  pays  her  full 
annual  contribution  of  at  least  three  millions  towards 
armaments,  her  representation  should  be  m  strict 
proportion  to  her  relative  contribution,  say  3  per 
cent.,  or  twenty  members  in  all.  On  basis  of  popu- 
lation she  is  entitled  to  send  sixty-four  members  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  basis  of  National 
Wealth  thirty-four,  on  the  basis  of  contribution  to 
National  Revenue  forty. 


MR.   BALFOUR  AS   "CHAMPION  SCUTTLER." 

In  the  National  licvrnv  Lord  WiUoughby  de  Broke 
laments,  with  great  aftectation  of  mildness,  the  action 
of  the  official  leaders  of  the  Unionist  Party  in  pro- 
moting the  final  passage  of  the  Parliament  Bill. 
But  B.  M.  G.,  in  the  same  review,  speaks  out  in 
unmistakable  terms.  He  describes  Mr.  Balfour  as 
the  chainpion  scultler.  He  has  rendered  immense 
service,  no  doubt — but  to  the  Radical  Party,  if  the 
Unionist  Party  is  ever  to  return  to  power,  it  must 
find  some  other  leader  than  Mr.  Balfour.  "  He  is  sucli 
a  clever  person  that  his  own  followers  cannot  follow 
his  gyrations."  Any  Unionist  not  in  the  official  circle 
will  admit  that  under  Mr.  Balfour's  leadership  the 
Unionist  Party  is  doomed  to  wander  in  the  wilderness 
for  twenty  years  or  more.  The  Unionist  Party 
echoes  the  cry  of  Mr.  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
to  Mr.  Balfour,  "  Enough  of  such  foolery  !  "  The 
Unionist  Party  is  powerless  for  good  so  long  as  it  has 
for  its  nominal  leader  Mr.  Balfour. 


The  Shadow  of  the  Guillotuie,  by  E.  Scott  Gillii-- 
(John  Long.  6s.),  and  The  Last  Link,  by  Maurice 
Gerard  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s.).  These  two  are 
genuine  romances,  in  w^hich  some  of  the  characters 
at  least  have  high  and  noble  aims.  In  the  first,  two 
cousins  of  gentle  birth  go  through  the  terrors  of  the 
Revolution  in  a  somewhat  original  fashion,  and  come 
through  safely,  though  in  rather  an  improbable 
manner.  "  The  Last  Link  "  is  a  spirited  story,  turn- 
ing upon  the  disorders  in  the  South  of  England  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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"THE  PHILOSOPHER  OF  ACTUALITY." 

Sci  Euwi.Ni  BjoKKMAN,  ill    the  Scpiember  Forum, 

describes  Henri  Bergson,  whose  philosophy  Mr.  \.  J. 

Balfour  criticises  in  the  current  number  of  the  Hibbert 

Journal.     Mr.  Bjorkman  says  : — 

To-ilay  llic  sworn  adiiereiils  of  what  is  already  besjinning  to  call 
itself  Bcrgsonisiii  are  legion,  spread  all  over  the  civilised  world, 
attracting  new  recruits  daily,  and  taking  their  strength  Irom  th<' 
very  flower  of  intelligent,  progressive  manhood.  The  youth  of 
his  own  country  have  .irraycd  iheniselvcs  under  the  leadership  of 
Hergson  with  such  fervency  that  those  in  power  have  coine  to 
fear  a  general  desertion  ffotn  all  the  accepted  ideals  and  idols 
of  orlhodo.\,  niaicrialistic  science.  .  At  Jena  and  Dxford,  at 
koine  anil  Stockholm,  the  professors  no  less  than  the  students 
are  touched  by  the  same  sense  of  a  new  dispensation.  Such 
diverging,  if  not  actually  opposed,  movements  as  Anarchistic 
.Syndicalism  and  Catholic  .Modernism  proclaim  in  this  quiet, 
keen-eyed  Parisian  professor  their  chosen  and  inspired  prophet. 
Here  in  America,  three  of  his  principal  works  have  been 
brought  out  at  once  by  two  different  publishers. 

Bergson  was  born  in  Paris,  in  1859,  of  Jewish 
origin,  sprung  from  a  family  that  probably  lived  in 
Poland,  his  parents  coming  to  France  from  Ireland. 
There  are  traces  in  him  both  of  Celtic  mysticism  and 
lewish  love  of  clearcut  distinctions. 

INTELI.ECr   AN    APPANAGE   OK    ACTION. 

Books  of  his  just  brought  out  in  English  translation 
are,  ''  TiiiK-  and  Free  Will,"  "Matter  and  Metiiory," 
"  Creative  Evolution  "  : — 

The  very  cornerstone  of  Bergson's  system  niu^t  be  sought 
in  his  definition  of  inieHect  as  "an  appendage  to  the  faculty 
of  acting."  We  think  in  terms  of  action  and  for  the  sake 
of  acting.  "  We  think  with  only  a  small  part  of  the  past, 
hut  it  is  with  our  entire  past,  including  the  original  bent  of 
our  soul,   that  we  desire,   will,  and  act." 

Instinct,  as  Bergson  views  it,  has  access  to  the  inner  truths 
of  life,  but  would  never  seek  them  and  could  never  formulate 
ihem  if  left  to  itself.  Pushed  by  the  intellect,  however, 
instinct  turns  upon  itself,  so  to  speak  ;  it  becomes  disinterested 
and  self-conscious ;  it  rises  to  intuition,  which  transcends 
intellect,  while  having  to  thank  intellect  lor  its  rise.  By 
trusting  ourselves  to  intuition,  we  are  rendered  capable  of 
plunging  into  that  ever-moving,  ever-changing  stream  of 
duration  which  is  life  itself.  Therefore,  a  world-conception 
built  up  by  the  intellect  alone  must  necessarily  be  mechanical, 
impressing  us  as  a  mosaic  painfully  pieced  together ;  while  a 
philosophy  sprung  from  intuitive  knowledge,  out  of  instinct 
pushed  and  controlled  by  intellect — a  philosophy  like  Bergson's 
own — will  ali'ect  us  like  a  living,  growing  plant. 

"THE    LIKE-URGE." 

At  the  boHoni  of  life  itself,  this  movement  that  opposes  and 
upholds  matter,  Bergson  sees  a  vast,  universal,  groping  force, 
an  all-embracing  impetus,  that  he  names  the  Ilan  vital — the 
Life-Urge.  Under  the  pressure  of  this  impetus,  existence  is 
constantly  diverging,  sheaf-like,  from  the  common  root,  liach 
added  divergence  implies  a  search  in  new  directions  for  some 
faculty  essential  to  further  progress.  Thus  appear  the  cleavages, 
tirsl  between  vegetables,  designed  to  store  energy,  and  animals, 
designed  to  expend  it,  and  later  between  animals,  moved  by 
instinct,  and  men,  guided  by  intellect.  Existence,  viewed  in 
this  manner,  is  neither  accidental,  as  modern  science  would  have 
us  believe,  nor  shaped  according  to  some  preconceived  plan,  as 
the  older  philosophies  believed.  It  is,  instead,  experimental. 
The  Life-Urge  seems  to  know  what  it  needs  only  when  it  has 
obtained  il,  and  thus  lite  is  led  into  many  side-paths  and  blind 
alleys,  though  along  its  main  path  there  is  unliroken  progress. 
The  action  of  this  vital  force  and  our  own  relationship  to  it,  as 


well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  universe,  arc  summed  up  by  licrgson 
in  this  more  than  usually  lucid  and  utriking  passage  : 

"  As  the  smallest  grain  of  dust  is  Iwund  up  w  ilh  our  entire 
solar  system,  drawn  along  with  it  in  that  undividc<l  movement 
of  descent  which  is  materiality  itself,  so  all  organised  beings, 
from  the  humblest  to  the  highest,  from  the  first  origins  of  life  to 
the  time  in  which  we  are,  and  in  all  places  as  in  all  times,  do 
but  evidence  a  single  impulsion,  the  inverse  of  the  movement  of 
matter,  and  in  itself  indivisible.  All  the  living  hold  together, 
and  all  yield  to  the  same  tremendous  push.  The  animal  takes 
its  stand  on  the  plant,  man  bestrides  animaliiy,  and  the  whole 
of  humanity,  in  space  and  in  time,  is  one  immense  army  galloping 
beside  .nnd  before  and  behind  each  of  us  in  an  overwhelming 
charge  able  to  beat  down  every  resistance  and  clear  the  most 
formidable  obstacles,  perhaps  even  death." 

The  cynic  who  knows  something  of  the  course  of 
previous  philosophy  may  he  tempted  to  declare  that 
this  elan  vital,  the  Life-Urge,  is  as  much  a  piece  of 
the  mythology  of  intellect  as  the  Demi-urge  of  Plato, 
the  Ding  Sich  of  Kant,  the  Unknowable  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  the  Sub-conscious  Self  of  Myers. 
However,  if  Bergson  helps  to  lift  France  out  of  the 
quagmire  of  materialism,  his  brilliant  mythologising 
will  be  welcomed  even  by  the  cynic. 


RUSSIA  AND  JAPAN  :   WHY  NOT  CO  OPERATE. 
A  Japanese  View. 

In  Taiyo  for  September  Dr.  K.  Ukita  compares 
and  contrasts  Russia  and  Japan.     He  concludes  :■ — 

It  is  a  most  absurd  and  preposterous  idea  to  hold  with  both 
Dr.  .\lexander  Vastchenko  and  the  author  of  the  jiamphlet 
published  by  the  Permanent  Commission  for  Popular  Reading, 
that  the  mission  of  Russia  is  to  fight  against  the  yellow  East 
in  defence  of  Europe  and  Christendom.  We  are,  of  opinion 
that  both  Russia  and  Japan  may  co-operate  so  far  as  their 
calling  is  concerned.  What  is  truly  the  mission  of  the  one  mav, 
and  can  be  without  conflict  and  contradiction,  the  mission  of 
the  other. 

Russia  and  Japan  are  alike  situated  between  the  East  and  the 
West ;  and  both  nations  are  therefore  called  to  the  task  of 
bringing  the  East  into  contact  with  the  culture  of  the  West,  as 
well  as  of  the  development  of  a  new  phase  of  world's  civilisa- 
tion by  harmonising  and  unifying  the  western  and  the  eastern 
characteristics.  For  this  reason  we  may  forecast  the  future  of 
these  two  nations  as  quite  a  peaceful  and  glorious  one,  if  only 
we  can  rightly  understand  each  other  and  hold  fast  to  our  true 
mission.  The  very  thing  for  which  either  must  henceforth 
strive,  is  to  give  so  perfect  an  education  as  to  enable  ihe  people 
and  students  to  become  good  and  loyal  citizens,  free  from  the 
evils  of  half  or  false  education,  and  :o  carry  out  at  the  same 
time  true  constitutional  government,  acceding  with  the  demand 
of  the  people  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilised  world. 


Interchange  of  Professors  between  United  States 
and  Japan. 

The  interchange  of  lecturers  between  American 
and  German  universities  initiated  in  1905  has  led  to 
a  similar  movement  in  regard  to  Japan  and  the 
United  States.     So  says  the  Taiyo  for  September : — 

Six  of  the  leading  universities,  viz..  Blown,  Columbia,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Virginia,  Minnesota,  and  Illinois  have  conjointly 
decided  this  year  to  send  for  a  Japanese  scholar  to  give  a  series 
of  circulating  lectures  for  six  weeks,  and  in  return  to  send  an 
American  lecturer  to  Japan  next  year.  This  scheme  is  evidently 
one  of  the  most  appropriate  means  towards  the  essential  object 
of  intensifying  and  further  encour.iging  the  friendly  relations 
lietween  both  nations,  as  well  us  to  come  to  a  perfect  under- 
standing. 
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WHAT  GERMANY   HAS  TAUGHT  US. 

The  Moral  of  the  Moroccan  Incident. 

It  is  very  sad  to  have  to  admit  that  after  years 
spent  in  an  earnest  endeavour  to  establish  an  entente 
cordiak  with  Oermany  we  have  come  back  to  the 
point  at  which  we  started,  namely,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  excepting  to  say  nothing  and 
build  two  keels  to  one.  As  Dr.  Dillon  says  in  the 
Ccnteinporarx  Review,  international  treaties  are  now 
nothing  more  than  historic  souvenirs.  The  unique 
solid  foundation  of  peace  that  remains  is  readiness 
on  the  part  of  the  peace  Powers  to  defend  it  on  the 
battlefield.  The  unsatiated,  well-armed  State  will, 
when  an  opportunity  offers,  attack  the  most  likely  of  its 
satiated  neighbours  without  scruple  and  despoil  it 
without  ruth. 

After  referring  to  the  extraordinary  attempt  made 
by  a  vamped-up  interview  to  drive  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Vienna  from  the  British  service,  and 
after  quoting  what  Dr.  Delbriick  says  about  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  speech  and  the  bogus  interview.  Dr. 
Dillon  suys  : —     . 

Tlie  nulh  is,  in  Ibis  tiniiiUy  wt  fail  iiUerly  to'fallioni  the 
('■eiman /Jj'f/ii?,  just  as  in  the  Fatherland  they  niisundcrslaml 
llie  workniys  of  the  iiation.il  British  soul.  What  is  meanwhile 
clear  enough  is  that  the  peace  of  Europe  is  at  the  mercy  of 
well-armed,  restless,  ill-balanced  ( lermany  ;  that  no  section  of 
that  gifted  and  enterprising  people  difh-rs  suliiuiently  in  its 
mode  of  thought  and  feeling  from  any  other  section  to  warrant 
our  regarding  it  as  a  cheek  upon  rash  impulse,  vengeful  aggres- 
sion, or  predatory  designs  ;  that  treaties  possess  no  binding  or 
deterrent  force;  and  that  triendiy  conduct  on  the  jiart  of  Great 
Dritain  or  France  has  no  propitiatory  effect.  Brute  force  is  the 
only,  thing  that  counts  :  and  henceforth  the  pe.ice  Powers  must 
store  it  up  at  all  costs. 

Germany's  BLUNDicf^. 

"  ]!)iplomaticus,"  writing  in  the  Foitini^Iit/y  Rerieia 
for  October  upon  the  Dilemma  of  Gertnan  I'olicy, 
writes  very  much  in  the  same  vein,  although  he 
thinks  that  the  German  Government  in  dealing  with 
Morocco  has  overreached  itself  and  has  failed 
disastrously.  Gertnan  diplomacy  has  been  in- 
coherent, spasmodic,  fretful,  and  provocative.  It 
has  been  both  too  clever  and  too  heavy-handed. 
Germany  had  not  a  bad  case  if  she  had  taken  Great 
Britain  into  her  confidence,  had  pleaded  the  legitimacy 
of  her  rights  and  grievances,  and  had  shown  in  con- 
ciliatory fashion  that  all  she  wanted  was  an  equitable 
solution.  But  this  was  not  the  Prussian  way.  The 
arrogant  temper,  the  tortuous  methods,  and  the 
dangerous  miscalculations  of  the  German  Foreign 
Office  sprang  from  a  fundamental  dilemma  of  policy, 
and  as  a  result  its  ingenious  calculations  came 
clattering  down  to  the  ground  like  a  house  of  cards. 

Bismarck  recognised  that  the  friendship  of  Great 
Britain  was  necessary  to  Germany  for  the  ends  of  his 
own  European  policy,  and  that  it  would  be  doubly 
necessary  in  the  event  of  colonial  expansion.  This 
policy  has  been  abandoned  by  the  neo-Bismarckians, 
who  iiave  offered  us  a  vulgar  travesty  of  his  policy 
iortned  in  the  image,  not  of  its  guiding  principles  and 


its  delicately  adjusted  methods,  but  in  that  of  the 
popular  but  wholly  mistaken  iinpression  of  its 
brutalities  and  arrogance.  Germany  has  made  the 
fatal  blunder  of  challenging  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas, 
to  whom  naval  supremacy  is  the  condition  of  national 
existence.  Thus  "  Diplomaticus  "  brings  us  back,  like 
all  other  writers,  to  face  the  facts  of  the  situation 
which  is  succinctly  embodied  in  the  formula  of  two 
keels  to  one. 

Germany's  Un.meant  Service  to  Us. 
There  is  another  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
upon  "  The  Morocco  Crisis  and  the  European 
Situation,"  which  is  written  by  a  German  who  prefers 
to  write  under  the  name  of  J.  Ellis  Barker.  German 
though  he  may  be,  he  is  firmly  convinced  of  the 
European  peril  that  is  threatened  by  the  present 
policy  of  the  German  Government.  The  German 
Empire,  he  says,  is  drifting  without  a  directing  hand. 
Her  diplomatic  failures  in  Morocco  and  elsewhere 
are  due  to  the  lack  of  capacity  of  her  leaders.  She 
is  consumed  by  an  unnatural  hate,  iniaginitig  that  we 
object  to  her  colonial  exijansion,  whereas  most  British 
and  foreign  observers  desire  Germany  to  obtain 
adequate  colonies  if  only  because  they  wish  to  live  in 
peace.  A  colonial  empiie  would  increase  Germany's 
responsibilities,  make  her  more  vulnerable,  and  divide 
her  military  and  naval  forces.  Every  thinking  English- 
man sees  in  the  German  economic  and  in  the  German 
naval  danger  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  his 
country.  Absence  of  competition  makes  for  sloth  and 
decay.  It  would  be  a  calamity  to  the  British  Empire 
if  the  German  danger  should  disappear,  and  wc 
should  be  the  last  to  make  it  disappear.  Fear  makes 
for  union. 

small    NATION.S,    UNITE  ! 

Fear  of  Germany  is  uniting  the  States  of  the 
British  Empire.  But  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Ellis 
Baiker  thinks  it  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  and  he  urges  that  nations  like  Belgium, 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland,  who  hold  some 
of  the  most  valuable  strategical  positions  in  the  world, 
should  arrange  for  mutual  support  in  defence  of  the 
stains  qnc.  They  are  too  weak  in  themselves  to 
provide  for  their  own  defence,  but  their  defence  must 
in  time  be  arranged  for  by  those  who  wish  to  see 
peace   preserved. 

England  Falling  :   Germany  Rising. 

Mr.  J-  Stanley  Little  h.is  a  very  alarmist  article  in 
East  and  West  for  .August  concerning  the  fall  ol 
England  and  the  rise  of  Germany.     He  says  : — 

If  we  are  to  face  them — if  we  are  lo  conie  through  the  terriljle 
test  of  our  fitness  to  continue  to  be  the  premier  people  of  the 
world — \\  e  need  men  at  the  helm  and  not  a  congeries  of  dalliers 
and  dreamers  ;  the  d.espair  of  their  country's  well-wishers,  tlie 
butt  and  plaything  of  their  country's  enemies.  ^Vith  the  alien 
in  heart  and  conduct  firmly  planted  in  the  seats  of  authority, 
the  hour  of  the  nation's  betrayal  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
cannot  be  far  distant.  The  Governnrent  seemingly  is  a  Govern- 
uient  of  caretakers  for  Germany.  Can  it  be  that  Germany  will 
soon  be  the  man  in  possession  5 
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WHAT  SHOULD    BE    THE    STANDARD  OF    NAVAL 
STRENGTH  ? 

Bv  Apmiral  a.  T.  Mahan. 

AoMiRAi,  Maiian  conlri'miles  to  the  North 
Aiiurican  Re-iKW  for  Septemlitr  a  third  paper  on 
"  Navies  as  International  Factors."  His  object  is  to 
impress  upon  his  countrymen  the  imporiance  of 
framing  a  standard  of  naval  constiuction  on  other 
grounds  than  those  of  the  shifting  calculations  of 
party  politicians.  He  describes  our  own  Defence 
Committee,  and  strongly  urges  America  to  create  a 
Council  of  National  Defence  like  ours,  only  sub- 
stituting the  President  for  the  Prime  Minister  as 
Chairman.  Admiral  Mahan  reminds  the  .'\merican 
reader  that  strength  of  fleets  should  be  fixed,  not 
according  to  any  ideal  theory  as  to  how  many  ships 
a  nation  should  have,  but  should  be  decided  uijon 
with  a  strict  eye  to  the  definite  work  that  the  Navy  is 
e.\pected  to  do  : — 

The  question  for  the  L'nited  States,  as  regards  the  size  of  \\s. 
navy,  is  not  so  ninth  what  it  desires  lo  accomplish  as  what  it  is 
willing  or  not  willing  to  concede.  For  instance,  we  have 
.-hoHn  plainly  that  we  are  unwilling  to  concede  anything  as 
tegarcis  the  control  of  the  Panama  Canal,  even  to  discuss  the 
right  to  fortify  it.  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  loo,  is  only  a  claim 
10  maintain  security  for  that  which  we  possess.  In  no  sense 
docs  it  pr'^pose  to  add  to  our  holdings.  How  far  is  the  country 
prepared  to  be  obliged  to  concede  on  these  points,  because 
unready  lo  maintain  them  by  organised  force  ? 

Admiral  Mahan  maintains  that  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  think  that  there  has  been  no  war  when  there  has 
been  no  blood  shed  ; — • 

War  in  modern  conception  and  practice  is  business,  not 
fiu'hling.  Il  is  carrying  a  point  through  the  opponent's  sense  of 
iiiabiliry  to  resist.  The  less  the  fighting,  ihe  better  the  busi- 
ness ;  just  as  in  a  campaign  of  actual  war  the  manoeuvring 
which  attains  a  result  without  fighting,  by  strategic  dispositions 
placing  a  superior  force  in  a  point  of  decisive  vantage,  is  more 
creditable  than  the  bloodiest  of  head-on  victories.  More 
iilinost  than  armies,  which  in  these  changes  were  the  instru- 
ments of  forcible  yet  beneficent  adjustnienls,  navies  are 
instruments  of  international  relations. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  MOROCCO. 

In  Chambers  s  Journal  for  October  there  is  a  little 
article,  by  E.  Grace,  on  the  \\"eakness  of  Morocco. 
The  most  serious  work  which  needs  to  be  undertaken 
in  Morocco  is  that  of  the  raising  of  the  women,  says 
this  writer.  In  the  country  districts  the  women 
enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  liberty,  but  in  the 
towns  they  are  like  caged  birds,  so  accustomed 
to  slavery  that  they  can  picture  nothing  better. 
Generations  of  such  cage-life  have  made  them 
cease  to  desire  anything  else.  Very  few  of  them 
can  read  or  write,  and  they  know  nothing  of  aflairs 
of  world-wide  interest.  But  when  the  mothers  have 
once  been  raised  from  their  depths  of  ignorance 
and  degradation,  the  result  will  soon  be  obvious  to 
the  most  superficial  observer.  "No  race  can  rise 
above  the  level  of  its  womenkind."  As  a  rule  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  convert  Mahomedans,  but  there 
is  in  one  of  the  towns  a  little  mission  school  which 
seems  to  have  reached  the   heart  of  things.      The 


children  are  taught  to  cook  and  clean  and  make 
their  own  garments,  and  to  read  and  write  in  their 
own  language.  The  girls  are  much  sought  after,  and 
they  make  excellent  mothers.  If  only  there  were 
more  of  them  what  a  step  upward  the  next  genera- 
tion would  take  !  To  do  something  for  Morocco  the 
women  must  be  educated  and  made  to  realise  that 
on  them  lies  the  responsibility  for  the  generations  to 
come.  

THE  FRENCH  RESERVE  OF  BLACK  TROOPS. 

Ix  T.P!s  Maj^azinc  for  October  there  is  a  sensa- 
tional article  entitled  "  France  and  the  Wack  Peril," 
by  Mr.  Francis  Gribble  Mr.  Griblile  believes  that 
France  will  be  able  to  hold  her  own  against  Germany 
by  recruiting  a  black  army.  We  are  apt  to  assume, 
he  says,  that  France's  African  possessions  arc  a 
source  of  weakness  rather  than  strength,  seeing  that 
it  requires  a  garrison  of  32,000  French  soldiers  to 
keep  it  in  subjection  ;  but  the  acquisition  of  the  Sahara 
will  enable  France  to  draw  upon  an  immense  reserve 
of  black  population.  As  General  Faidherbe  says, 
in  praise  of  Senegal,  "  Other  Colonies  may  give  us 
merchandise,  but  this  one  will  give  us  men.  The 
great  reserve  of  men  contained  in  our  African  colonial 
empire  will  not  long  remain  unemployed.  Within 
ten  years  we  shall  have  100,000  black  soldiers — 
easily."  Mr.  Gribble  estimates  at  1 0,000,000  the  popu- 
lation of  that  part  of  the  French  African  colonies  in 
which  recruiting  would  be  possible.  It  is  a  population 
of  fighting  men — men  who  would  much  rather  fight 
for  their  living  than  work  for  it.  One  million,  he 
roughly  estimates,  would  eagerly  volunteer  to  serve  in 
Europe.  With  their  aid,  Mr.  Gribble  maintains,  it 
would  be  possible  to  defy  any  attack  made  by  the 
Germans.  In  1910  the  F>ench  Government  made  a 
beginning  by  sanctioning  a  levy  of  20,000  Senegalese 
riflemen.  The  black  troops  will,  in  the  first  place, 
set  free  the  greater  part  of  the  Algerian  garrison  for 
service  in  France  ;  and  in  the  second  place  it  will  be 
possible  to  mobilise  a  black  brigade  in  two  days,  and 
a  black  division  in  six.  \\ithin  a  fortnight  of  the 
declaration  of  war  a  black  army  would  be  able  to 
take  up  its  position  in  the  first  line  at  the  prob- 
able date  of  the  first  battle.  The  Germans  realise 
this,  says  Mr.  Gribble,  and  their  demand  for  "  com- 
pensation "  for  Morocco  is  in  effect  a  demand  for 
the  surrender  of  a  portion  of  the  Black  Reservoir. 


In  T.F.'sMagazine(ox  October  Mr.  Shaw  Desmond 
contributes  an  article  on  "  The  Revolutionary  Woinen 
in  Europe  and  America."  It  is  illustrated  with 
portraits  of  Madame  Sorgue,  Clara  Zetkin,  Vera 
Figner,  Rosa  Luxembourg,  Maria  Rygier,  and 
Eleanor  Marx.  These,  says  Mr.  Desmond,  are  the 
superwomen  of  our  time.  Mr.  John  Ingram  writes  a 
brief  paper  on  "  Recollections  of  Swinburne."  Mr. 
Huntley  Carter  describes  the  ideas  of  Max  Reinhardt, 
the  creator  of  "  Sumurun." 
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BRAHMO  MISSION  TO  THE  "UNTOUCHABLES." 

In  the  Modern  Rmieiv  for  August  an  account  is 
given  of  the  mission  to  the  depressed  classes  of 
India  which  has  been  begun  by  Mr.  V.  R.  Shinde,  a 
preacher  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj.  As  a  young 
Mahratta  graduate  he  studied  divinity  at  an  English 
college,  and  while  there  became  much  interested  in 
the  operations  of  Settlement  workers  in  an  adjoining 
slum.  He  spent  much  time  and  attention  in 
observing  their  work.  He  consequently  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Untouchables, 
fifty-four  million  in  number,  among  his  own  fellow- 
countrymen.  On  his  return  he  joined  the  Prarthana 
Samaj  of  Bombay  as  a  missionary,  with  pay  that  was 
merely  a  living  wage.  He  went  into  the  Bombay 
mill  districts,  where  the  low  castes  lived.  "  Not 
used  to  visits  from  a  Hindu,  they  took  him  to  be  a 
Christian  missionary — since  in  the  pariah's  experience 
only  the  aliens  acknowledging  Christ  as  their  master 
are  engaged  in  this  sort  of  work." 

Sir  Justice  Narayan  Chandavarkar  became  the 
President  of  the  Society  that  he  wished  to  establish. 
It  was  formed  in  1906.  The  trust  deed  of  the  Society 
was  registered  in  igio.  It  is  said  to  be  probably  the 
best  organised  effort  put  forth  by  Hindu  society  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Untouchables.  The 
largest  institution  is  known  as  the  Parel  Middle 
School,  where  the  Parel  pupils  receive  instruction  in 
drawing,  book-binding  and  sewing,  physical  exercises, 
religious  and  moral  instruction.  A  hostel,  to  keep  as 
many  pupils  as  possible  under  constant  care,  and  a 
Ladies'  Committee  have  been  formed.  Twelve 
branches  of  the  Mission  have  been  started  or  affiliated 
in  various  towns.  One  curious  fact  is  that  much  good 
has  been  done  by  changing  the  names  bestowed  upon 
the  children.  The  children  bore  names  like  Earth- 
worm, Cat,  Centipede,  Pig,  Rat,  Flat  Fish,  Barking 
Dog,  Thorny  Fish.  With  better  names  they  have 
developed  better  characters. 


GRAVITATION    AND    LEVITATION. 

The  Two  Aggregating  Tendencies   in    Nature. 

In  Harper  s  for  September,  ex-Professor  Bickerton 
writes  a  learned  article  on  the  cycle  of  the  eternal 
heavens,  in  which  he  combats  Lord  Kelvin's  conclu- 
sion that  the  cosmic  processes  do  not  contain  a  promise 
of  permanent  or  of  endless  renewal.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  trace  the  learned  processes  of  reasoning  which 
the  writer  follows.  But  one  passage  will  offer  food  to 
the  cosmic  imagination  ; — 

The  system  of  which  oui"  solar  system  is  part  is  often  called 
the  Galactic  Universe.  It  has  a  very  singular  and  quite  definite 
form  and  structure  ;  it  consists  of  a  vast  belt  of  stars  that  has 
probably  roughly  the  form  of  a  double  spiral.  At  the  poles  of 
this  belt  in  both  directions  the  celestial  sphere  is  covered  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dust  nebulje.  A  careful  physical 
study,  made  over  thirty  years  ago,  suggested  that  exactly  such  a 
configuration  might  be  deduced  on  dynamical  grounds  as  having 
been  produced  by  the  interpenetrating  of  two  previously 
existing  cosmic  systems.  The  double  drift  of  stars  in  the  Milky 
■NN'ay,  recently  discovered  by  Kapleyn,  and  the  observations  of 


many  other  able  astronomers,  offer  most  valuable  evidence  as  to 
the  truth  of  these  deductions. 

If  our  system  is  granted  to  have  been  made  up  froir.  two 
cosmic  systems,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  there  may  be 
others.  Perhaps  an  infinite  number  of  such  systems  may  be 
sparsely  spread  through  the  infinitude  of  space.  The  light  atoms 
expelled  from  exploding  stars  would  be  reduced  to  their  least  speed 
somewhere  midway  between  such  systems,  and  it  is  easily  seen 
that  if  atoms  are  moving  in  every  direction  indiscriminately 
through  space  they  will  linger  longest  where  they  move  slowest ; 
thus  the  empty  parts  of  space  not  occupied  by  massive  bodies 
will  lend  to  become  the  resorts  of  light  gases;  and  because  the 
position  where  these  gaseous  atoms  move  slowest  is  the  position 
of  highest  potential,  this  principle,  when  it  was  detected  some 
thirty  years  ago,  was  named  "  the  aggregating  power  of  the 
position  of  high  potential." 

Thus  there  are  two  aggregating  tendencies  in  nature  :  gravi- 
tation, that  tends  to  concentrate  the  heavy  atoms  in  decaying 
cosmic  systems,  and  this  new  agency,  which  may  perhaps  be 
called  levitation,  as  it  tends  to  retard  and  concentrate  the  light 
elements  of  matter  ;  doing  this  in  those  parts  of  space  which 
without  the  operation  of  this  agency  are  most  devoid  of  matter. 
Thus  old  cosmic  systems  tend  to  consist  of  widely  separated 
immense  masses  of  densely  aggregated  heavy  elements  ;  and 
the  newly  forming  systems,  cosmic  systems  of  the  first  order, 
consist  of  widely  diffused  masses  of  light  gas. 

By  fifteen  distinct  stages  the  writer  leads  up  to 
the  conclusion — 

that  dissipation  of  energy  is  but  a  factor  in  a  complex 
cyclical  process  ;  and  there  is  consequently  the  possibility  of  an 
immortal  cosmos,  in  which  we  have  neither  evidence  of  a 
beginning  nor  promise  of  an  end,  the  present  being  but  a  phase 
of  an  eternal  rhythm.  

AUSTRALIA    INTENSELY    BRITISH. 

Professor  J.  Nelson  Fraser  concludes  his 
experiences  of  Australia  in  the  Modern  Review 
(Calcutta)  for  August  by  saying  : — 

With  what  general  impressions  do  they  leave  us  ?  I  think, 
in  the  first  place,  with  a  strong  impression  of  the  genuinely 
British  character  of  the  country.  The  ring  of  the  voice  is 
British — at  least  it  recalls  Southern  England,  and  everything 
speaks  to  the  Englishman  of  England.  There  is  not  a  trace, 
for  instance,  of  America.  The  newspapers  follow  British 
models ;  the  shops  and  shop  windows,  the  houses,  all  are 
English.  With  all  the  stir  of  Australia  there  is  still  in  place 
something  of  the  old-fashioned  calm  of  England.  Away  from 
the  big  wool  industries,  in  the  New  South  Wales  forests,  life 
moves  on  at  the  slow  pace  of  an  English  village.  This  tone  of 
life  is  in  the  m?.in  accompanied  by  a  warm  feeling  towards  the 
old  country. 

Australia  of  course  feels  now — more  than  twenty  years  ago — 
that  perils  of  her  own  may  arise,  and  she  is  not  able  to  stand 
alone.  She  has  looked  more  than  once  wistfully  towards 
America,  but  America  has  not  responded.  The  truth  is  that  to 
Americans  Australia  is  an  insignificant  place,  and  they  do  not 
much  value  her  friendship  or  assistance.  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  probably  overrates  the  present  strength  of  the  country  and 
gives  her  credit  for  an  unaccomplished  future. 

The  sixth  volume  of  Hector  Macfall's  magnum  opus 
was  published  last  month,  leaving  two  more  volumes 
to  complete  T/ie  History  of  Painting  (Jade.  7s.  6d 
282  pp.  With  27  pictures  in  colour).  The  volume  is 
devoted  to  French  Art,  and  is  divided  into  "  The  Rise 
of  French  Art,"  "  Prince  Charming  Reigns  over 
France,"  and  "  The  Winter  of  French  Art."  For 
"  The  Revival  of  French  Art  "  we  must  wait  till  the 
next  volume.  The  last  painter  whose  work  is 
described  in  this  volume  is  Delacroix, 
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THE  HARRIET   BEECHER  STOWE  CENTENARY. 

S. >\IF  iiiicert.iirity  slill  ovists  ns  to  tlie  date  ot  Mis. 
Harriet  Bcecher  Stowc's  biith,  but  wliether  she  was 
born  on  June  14th,  181 1  or  1812,  the  liookman  pub- 
lishes some  centenary  notes,  by  Mr.  \Valter  jerrold, 
in  its  September  number.  It  was  in  April,  1852, 
tiiat  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  appeared  in  Iioolc  form  \\\ 
America.  In  the  following  month  the  first  London 
edition  came  out,  and  in  September  the  run  was  so 
great  that  the  publishers  furnished  to  one  house  alone 
10,000  copies  per  day  for  about  four  weeks.  Very 
soon  the  story  was  translated  into  most  European 
languages,  and  there  were  dramatised  versions  in 
many  forms.  Prob.ibly  no  other  story  has  been  able 
to  show  such  a  record.  Though  the  interest  of  the 
book  might  seem  to  be  ephemeral,  the  numerous 
current  editions  testify  that  it  is  still  read  to-day. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  re-issue  of  Mrs. 
Stowe's  "  Ured  "  among  the  reprints  which  are  all  the 
rage  at  the  present  time,  .\nother  of  her  works  of 
fiction,  "The  Minister's  Wooing,"  was  declared  by 
Russell  Lowell  to  be  superior  as  a  work  of  art  to 
either  of  her  better  known  books.     She  died  in  1S96. 


DEATH  IN  THE  SALT-CELLAR. 

Mr.  LtSLiK  \\'iLSOX  contributes  to  London  for 
October  an  indictment  of  the  habit  of  excessive  salt- 
eating,  under  the  title  of  "  Danger  in  the  Salt-Ceilar." 
It  requires  some  courage  to  attack  the  well-nigh 
universal  belief  that  "  salt  is  good,"  but  the  writer 
does  not  hesitate.  He  says  that  the  blood  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  foods  for  the  supply  of  its 
minerals.  To  insert  the  crude  mineral  sodium 
chloride  is  to  do  harm.  Salt  upsets  the  composition 
of  the  blood  and  produces  a  tendency  to  bleeding. 
It  penetrates  through  animal  tissues,  weakens  animal 
fibres,  irritates  the  nervous  system.  The  raw  mineral 
passes  out  uncombined  with  the  vitalised  .salts  in  the 
blood.  Salt  snow  decomposes  the  leather  shoe-sole, 
and  the  eflfect  on  the  interior  of  the  body  may  be 
imagined.  The  e.xcess  of  salt  in  the  blood  diminishes 
the  number  of  red  corpuscles,  may  even  displace  the 
optic  nerve  and  cause  sudden  blindness.  It  creates 
a  thirst  for  water,  which  in  its  turn  seriously  dilutes 
the  blood  and  lowers  the  power  of  resistance  to 
disease.  A  person  who  kept  to  an  approximately 
natural  diet,  which  included  no  salt,  drank  about 
thirty-six  quarts  of  fluid  in  a  year,  as  compared  with 
365  quarts  and  2,737;-  quarts  demanded  by  the 
moderate  and  great  salt-eaters  : — 

It  is  a  noleworlhy  fact  that  more  than  half  the  solid  matter  of 
the  perspiration  of  rheumatic  patients  has  been  found  to  consist 
of  common  salt.  That  other  dietetic  errors  have  their  share  in 
the  development  of  their  ailments  will  be  readily  admitted  ;  but 
these  errors,  apart  from  the  salt  or  alcoholic  habit,  are  rarely 
capable  of  inducing  the  uric  acid  dise-tSes  in  their  severest 
forms. 

The  greatest  sufferers  from  nervous  disorders  are  frequently 
those   who    lead   the  least  slrenuous  of  lives.     They  are  often, 


indeed,  persons  of  abundant  leisure.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
lo  seek  for  some  other  c.iu'.c  than  ovcr-Mrain  to  acconnl  for 
llicir  alilicliun. 

I'he  irritant  effect  of  salt  when  brought  info  contact  with 
a  nerve  has  already  been  menlioned.  Dr.  Ijihmann,  one  of 
the  most  forcible  opponents  fif  the  v\\\.  habii,  h.is  |>oinled  o-i 
lliat  this  practice  may  Iw  accouniabic  also  for  many  ncrvou., 
diseases. 

The  excessive  consumption  of  salt  leads  to  an  overloading  of 
the  bloo<i  and  fluids  of  the  body  with  thai  mineral. 

\  salt  solution,  as  we  have  seen,  has  the  capacity  of  pene- 
trating  the  tissues  and  membranes  of  the  body.  A  likely 
result  of  this  process  is  that  the  whole  nervous  system  feels 
the  effect  of  the  irritant,  and  is  kept  by  it  in  a  constant  state 
of  excitement. 


BOYS'  GANGS. 
A  VERY  interesting  study  in  boy  gangs  and  boy 
leaders  is  contributed  to  the  October  McClur,-  by 
Mr.  J.  Adams  Puflfer,  who  has  been  Principal  of 
Industrial  Schools  and  Probation  Officer.  He  gives 
the  boys'  own  accounts  of  their  gangs  which  are 
very  interesting.  He  also  gives  the  account  of  their 
teachers  in  the  industrial  schools  to  which  these 
young  criminals  have  been  sent.  His  account  on 
the  whole  is  distinctly  encouraging. 

THE    NORMAf,   BOY   A    SAVAGE. 

This  is  his  philosophy  of  the  boy : — 

The  normal  boy  at  the  gang  age— that  is  to  say,  between  ten 
and  sixteen — is  a  savage  ;  he  is  passing  through  the  stage  in 
which  his  savage  ancestors  lived  in  thedays  of  the  mammoth.  lie 
'ikes  to  play  at  doing  the  things  that  they  did  perforce.  He 
admires  their  virtues  and  makes  them  his  —  their  courage, 
loyalty,  co-operation,  their  sense  of  dependence  on  one 
another.  With  these  he  has  also  the  savage  vices  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  he  is  laying  the  broad  foundation  of  the  primitive 
savage  virtues  on  which,  in  later  adolescence,  he  will  support 
the  civilised  ones.  Possibly  Nature  might  make  a  civilised 
adult  without  making  first  a  young  barbari.an.  For  some 
reason,  possibly  for  a  good  one,  she  does  not.  Her  method  is 
less  to  be  criticised  than  studied. 

THE    GANG    LEADER    "  A    GOOD    SORT." 

He  quotes  what  the  gang  boys  have  to  say  about 
their  leaders,  and  sums  up  : — 

Altogether  it  is  a  pleasing  picture  which  these  by  no  means 
model  boys  of  the  Massachusetts  Slate  Industrial  School  give  of 
their  leaders.  One  and  all,  almost  without  exception,  they  are 
strong  of  body,  skilled  at  games,  courageous  and  self-reliant, 
generous,  kind-hearted,  even-tempered,  not  given  to  unnecessary 
fighting,  yet  almost  invariably  the  best  fighters  of  their  groups. 
Naturally,  our  reporters  put  little  stress  upon  intellectual 
qualities,  such  being  the  nay  with  boys  ;  but  dullards  rarely 
come  to  the  fore,  while  the  successful  leader  usually  possesses 
not  only  the  courage  and  initiative  to  go  ahead  and  do  things, 
but  also  the  imagination  to  plan  them. 

My  more  precise  study,  therefore,  bears  out  fully  the  impres- 
sion given  by  the  boys'  own  reports.  The  gang  leader  is  a 
special  sort  of  boy,  on  the  whole  a  decidedly  good  sort.  The 
leader  earns  his  place  by  virtue  of  his  own  inherent  quality. 
The  characteristics  of  the  leader  (physical  vigour,  mental 
capacity,  reasoning  power,  strength  of  will,  shrewdness,  gene- 
rosity, courage)  are  qualities  strongly  hereditary ;  so  that, 
without  question,  the  natural  leader  of  men  is  in  part  born 
rather  than  made.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  one  of  these 
qualities  which  is  not  also  the  result  of  training. 
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GENERAL  GRANT   ON  CHINA'S  FUTURE. 

Scrihmrs  for  October  contains  a  number  of  General 
Grant's  letters  to  his  intimate  friend,  General  Beale, 
written  during  his  travels,  1877-1885.  Several  of  his 
obiter  dicta  are  interesting.  He  says  :  "  There  are 
two  humbugs  which  Mr.  Hayes  will  find  out.  One  is 
Civil  Service  reform,  the  other  reformers.  That  is 
my  judgment."  Again  he  says  :  "  My  preference 
would  be  for  England,  of  all  the  countries  abroad  I 
have  yet  seen."  But  he  remained  patriotically 
American  still.  He  says  :  "  The  fact  is,  we  are  the 
most  progressive,  freest,  and  richest  people  on  earth, 
but  don't  know  it  or  appreciate  it."  Of  the  Chinese 
people  he  ventures  to  prophesy,  having  drawn  a 
rather  favourable  view  of  their  future  from  all  he  had 


In  tile  first  place,  they  are  enduring,  patient  to  the  List  degree, 
industrious,  and--h,ive  brought  living  down  to  a  minimum.  By 
their  shrewdness  and  economy  they  have  monopolised  nearly 
all  the  carrying  trade — coastwise — of  the  East,  they  are  driving 
out  all  other  merchants  ;  through  India,  Malay,  .Siani,  and  the 
islands  from  the  shores  of  Africa  to  Japan,  they  are  the 
mechanics,  market-gardeners,  stevedores,  small  traders,  servants, 
and  everythmg  else  that  goes  to  mark  material  progress. 
They  are  not  a  military  power,  and  could  not  defend  themselves 
against  even  a  small  European  power.  But  they. have  the 
material  for  a  strong,  independent  nation  and  may,  before  many 
years  roll  around,  assert  their  power.  Their  leading  men 
thoroughly  appreciate  their  weakness,  but  understand  'at  the 
same  time  the  history  ot  Turkey,  Egypt  and  other  powers 
that  have  made  rapid  strides  towards  the  new  civilisa- 
tion on  borrowed  capital,  and  with  foreign  management 
and  control.  Their  idea  seems  to  be  to  gradually  educate  a 
sufticient  nunil)er  of  their  own  people  to  fill  all  places  in  the 
development  of  railroads,  manufactories,  telegraphs,  and  every- 
thing new  to  them,  but  common — if  not  old — with  us.  Then, 
with  their  own  men  and  capital,  to  commence  a  serious  advance- 
ment, I  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  within  the  next  twenty 
years,  if  I  should  live  so  long,  more  complaint  of  Chinese 
absorption  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world  than  we 
hear  now  of  their  backward  position.  But  before  this  change 
begins  to  show  itself  there  will  be  a  change  of  dynasty.  The 
present  form  of  government  gives  no  State  power  whatever. 


HOW  THE  NEW  TURKS    RULE  IN  ASIA. 

At  a  time  when  the  new  regime  at  Constantinople 
is  being  exposed  to  the  iiercest  of  all  tests,  it  is 
interesting  to  read  the  tribute  which  Gertrude 
Lowthian  Bell  pays  in  Blachvood  to  its  operation  in 
Asiatic  Turkey.  Writing  as  an  experienced  traveller 
in  that  region,  she  says  : — 

In  all  the  provinces  which  are  subject  to  tribal  brigandage,  I 
found  this  year  a  marked  increase  in  the  security  of  life  and 
property.  Desert  highways  which  had  been  systematically 
harried,  roads  which  had  become  so  unsafe  that  the  post  with 
its  military  escort  had  ceased  to  pass  over  them,  could  be 
traversed  without  hazard  ;  crops  which  had  never  been  reaped 
in  full  by  their  law^ful  owners  were  left  to  ripen  untouched. 
At  the  root  of  the  improvement  lie  the  reforms  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  army  and  the  police.  Of  these  the  most 
remarkable  is  regularity  of  payment.  I  was  assured  by 
European  residents,  whose  testimony  may  be  taken  as  un- 
prejudiced, that  the  cities  of  Turkish  Arabia  have  never  been 
so  effectually  patrolled. 

Most  of  the  zaptiehs  refused  to  take  a  tip,  because 
all  backshish  was  forbidden  !  Even  an  ancient 
zaptieh,  entirely   opposed  to  the  new  Government, 


said,  "  The  new  Government  has  done  nothing — abso- 
lutely nothing  at  all.  But  God,  Whose  Name  be 
praised  and  exalted,  has,  out  of  the  mercy  of  God, 
changed  the  heart  of  a  man  a  little  during  the  past 
two  years,  praise  be  to  God  !  "  She  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  Sami  Pasha,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
vilayet  of  Damascus,  who  reduced  the  Druzes  to  sub- 
jection without  bloodshed.  Nazim  Pasha,  after  splen- 
did work  in  military  pacification,  set  about  town- 
planning  in  Bagdad  of  the  most  ruthless  kind,  cutting 
out  roads  as  he  thought  fit,  and  giving  no  immediate 
compensation.  He  was  recalled.  As  one  of  the 
servants  said,  "  The  rich  are  grateful,  but  the  poor 
regret  it."  The  writer  feels  that  the  centralisation 
of  everything  at  Constantinople  is  a  serious  difficulty. 
She  says  : — 

I  came  out  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  convinced  that  Con- 
stantinopleiwas  the  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  progress,  and 
what  I  saw  and  lieard  w  hen  I  was  there,  did  not  convert  me  to 
another  opinion. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  UNREST. 

Mr.  Arthur  A.  Baum.\nx,  in  an  article  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  upon  "  The  Law  and  the  Labour 
Party,"  pomts  out  what  the  claim  of  the  Trades 
Unions  to  be  above  the  law  is  likely  to  lead  to. 
He  says  : — 

Unless  all  classes  will  pull  themselves  together,  and  pluck  up 
courage  to  face  the  Trades  Unions,  it  is  good-night  to  the 
Empire,  good-night  !  The  danger  is  very  real  and  but  too 
clear.  It  is^that  of  the  anarchic  tyranny  of  violent  and  ignorant 
men,  whom  no  contract  can  bind,  and  no  discipline  restrain, 
playing  upon  the  cowardice  of  politicians,  the  terror  of  the 
middle  class,  and  the  selfish  indifference  of  the  rich.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  safety  it  would  be  better  to  issue  Government 
stock  to  the  shareholders,  and  to  hand  over  the  management  of 
the  railways  to  a  Government  department,  than  to  perpetuate 
the  unspeakably  silly  system  of  setting  up  a  number  of  collateral 
boards  to  revise,  hamper,  and  nullify  the  administration  of  the 
existing  boards  of  directors.  Such  a  system  is  an  unworkable, 
self-cancelling  business. 

Mr.  Vernon  Lee  writes  in  the  same  Review  upon 
M.  Sorel  and  the  "  Syndicalist  Myth."  M.  Sorel  pins 
his  faith  in  the  Syndicalist  Myth  of  the  General 
Strike,  which  aims  among  other  things  at  the  total 
ruin  of  institutions  and  morals.  In  M.  Sorel's 
opinion  myths  and  the  moral  fillip  they  produce  are 
among  the  automatic  means  by  which  mankind, 
historically  considered,  shoves  along  on  its  path : — 

In  the  expectation  of  a  Socialistic  or  Anarchistic  catastrophe, 
there  has  grown  rip  among  the  working  classes  something 
amounting  to  a  new  religion  and  a  new  kind  of  altruistic 
ethic,  whose  watchword  is  "solidarity,"  and  whose  first,  and 
occasionally  sole,  commandment  is,  "Thou  shall  not  be  a 
blackleg." 

All  this  is  well  known  to  us  of  the  bourgeoisie,  known  with 
hatred  or  terror  or  sympathy  and  admiration  ;  known  also,  by 
some  of  us,  in  its  pathos  and  grandeur,  with  sadness  and  indig- 
nation that  so  much  religion  and  heroism  should  be  wasted  or 
exploited. 

"  Little  Breezes,"  or  connubial  quarrels,  depicted 
by  leading  humorous  artists  and  compiled  by  B.  E. 
Frank,  form  a  very  amusing  item  in  the  Royal\i\\S,  of 
fare  for  October. 
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AUSTRALfAN  WOMEN  AND  THE  REFERENDUM. 

Mi.'-s  A.  K.  Ki)M-.-S()i,i-v  (It'scribrs  in  tin:  Lttdx  s 
Realm  how  she  cast  her  maiden  vote  in  the  |)oils  in 
AustraHa.  It  was  on  the  Referendum,  and  siie  gives 
this  explanation  of  tiic  defeat  of  the  (jovernment 
proposals  : — 

Despite  all  tliis,  it  was  the  women's  vote  llial  turned  il.c 
Referenda  scale.  The  fact  is  universally  acknowledgeil.  Kor 
once,  while  men  hesitated,  women  rushed  off  to  the  pollini; 
booth  with  their  minds  made  up.  The  numerical  power  is 
starllini;.  In  my  divisi>>n  female  voters  on  the  roll  exceed  male 
by  one  thousand  ;  in  another  division  the  female  m.ijnrity  is 
four  thousaiul.  These  are  not  isolated  cases.  .Vnd  though 
they  are  counterbalanced  by  other  divisions  in  which  ihe  male 
majority  numlK-rs  several  thousand,  the  female  vole  is  quite 
sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  when  it  pleases.  The  point  is  what 
made  it  please  so  to  do  on  this  particular  and  less  interesting 
occasion  ! 

'  In  the  first  place.  Shame.  It  w.as  the  Liberal,  otherwise  the 
anti-Labour,  vote  that  won  because  the  Liberal  woman  had 
suddenly  become  ashamed  of  herself.  She  had  had  it  dinned 
into  her  ears  to  satiety  that  her  supineness  lost  the  late  elections, 
anrl  the  dinnin;;  maile  her  "  think  furiously."  Hitherto  she 
has  been  the  lazy,  indifferent  voter.  The  Labour  woman  is 
nothini;  of  the  sort,  however  ignorant  she  be  of  politics. 

But  .Shame  was  not  the  only  stimulus  ;  Conviction  aided. 
Labour  has  had  lime  to  show  its  iron  hand,  and  Ihe  tyranny  of 
its  grip  does  not  prove  satisfying.  The  woman  is  beginning  'o 
realise  that  Labour  and  Freedom  are  by  no  means  synonymous, 
and  that  matters  may  go  from  ill  to  worse.  The  housewife  is 
beginning  to  realise  that  expenses  are  on  the  increase,  whereas 
increase  in  wage  will  only  fall  to  the  working  man.  Finally, 
State  patriotism  is  very  much  warmer  than  Commonwealth 
patriotism,  and  the  State  patriot  knew,  more  or  less  v.-iguely, 
that  Slate  rights  were  to  be  ridden  down  and  trampled  upon  if 
the  Keferenda  were  carried.  .So  the  Liberal  woman  pulled 
herself  together  and  exercised  her  privilege. 


lilllc  walk  thai,  conihinin);  ns  it  does  the  maximum  of  ■'iiBgni- 
livencss  with  Ihe  minimum  of  |>ropriety,  shall  "fetch"  them 
from  "gotis"  to  stalls,  in  the  toilhcoming  more  than  usually 
incredibly  inept  musical  n.nicdy. 


HOW  ACTRESSES  CATCH  PEERS. 

In  the  October  London  Miss  C.  .M.  Davidson 
discusses  why  Peers  marry  actresses.  This  is  her 
answer : — - 

To  me  Ihe  only  wonder  is,  not  that  Peers  marry  actresses, 
but  that  more  actresses  do  not  marry  Peers.  Poor  Peer  ! 
Consider  his  position."  He  is  a  fly,  if  ever  there  was  one, 
caught  in  the  carefuUcst,  silkiest  web  that  ever  woman  spun  ! 
.\  man's  .a  child,  especially  the  born  wealthy  one,  who,  never 
having  had  to  think  or  fight  or  struggle  for  existence,  remains 
priudtive,  a  savage.  In  his  amorous  dalliance  with  the  actress 
he  crosses  swords  with  a  specialist,  and  this  in  an  age  when 
success  is  to  the  specialist  alone  !  The  actress  is  the  most 
dangerous  of  special isl.s,  one  who  from  youth  up  has  .specialised 
in  the  game  of  sex,  the  .art  of  charm,  the  .\  B  C  of  conquest. 
Against  such  well-turned  weapons  what  chance  has  a  mere  Peer 
all  unlearned  in  the  arts  of  war  ? 

The  actress  cultivates  all  those  qualities — affectation,  make- 
believe,  yfHt'x/i-,  hypocrisy —that  the  modern,  intellectual  woman 
somewhat  bars,  but  for  which  man  preserves  a  sneaking  affec- 
tion. She  holds  her  own  and  establishes  her  supremacy  by 
\K\n^  plus  Jcinini:  que  Its  feiiimes,  by  accentuating  her  femininity, 
by  w.aving  in  season  and  out  the  flag  of  the  eternal  feininine. 
The  one  aim  of  the  actress  is  to  please  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
senses.  She  IS  Woman,  unashamed,  indeed,  rather  pleased 
about  it,  and  as  such  obviously  an  absolutely  irresistible  attrac- 
tion to  that  other  small  matter,  Man.  While  the  Lady  F.rmyn- 
trude  is  learning  French  and  German,  practising  the  piano, 
being  taught  to  ride — to  do,  in  fact,  all  those  things  consitlered 
necessary  for  a  girl  in  society — her  unacknowledged  but  none  the 
less  potent  rival.  Miss  Dottie  Dimples,  of  the  Gaiety  chorus,  is 
sitting  on  her  bed,  before  a  double  mirror,  practising  winking, 
or,  in  the  most  abbreviated  imaginable  of  skirtlets,  inventing  a 


WHAT    THE    LIBERALS    HAVE    DONE. 
Mr.   Sydney   Brooks,   writing   in    the  Se])teml)er 
Fonim  on  Lloyd  Cleorge  and  his  policies,  summarises 
by  way  of  preface  the   work   done   by  the  Liberal 
Government  : — 

There  have  been  abundant  proofs  in  the  last  few  years  that 
what  Carlyle  calleil  "  the  condition  of  F.ngland  question  "  was 
at  length  attaining  its  proper  place  in  jhe  scale  of  legislative 
interests.  Since  they  came  into  power,  in  1906,  the  Liberals 
have  greatly  extended  the  scope  of  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion .Act  ;  they  have  given  ol<l-age  pensions  to  all  people  of 
seventy  and  over  whose  incomes  do  not  exceed  $157. 50a  year  ; 
they  have  attacked  the  industrial  and  social  evil  of  sweating, 
and  fixed  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  in  certain  overworked 
tr.adcs ;  they  have  provideil  a  cheap  and  e.a,sy  process  for 
af(|uiring  small  holdings ;  they  have  devisc-d  an  elaborate 
system  of  Labour  Exclianges  for  finding  work  for  the  un- 
employed ;  they  have  passed  a  variety  of  laws  for  the  protection 
of  children,  for  regulating  the  development  of  towns  on  a 
settled  plan,  and  for  demolishing  slums  and  insanitary  areas  • 
and  fixing  a  standard  of  fitness  for  human  habitation  for 
practically  all  working-class  dwellings  throughout  the  country. 
But  none  of  these  experiments  in  social  well-being  equals  in 
magnitude  or  daring  .Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Insurance  Bill. 
Whether  one  looks  to  the  ideas  and  principles  behind  it,  or  to 
the  numbers  and  intricacy  of  its  provisions,  or  to  the  vast 
machinery  it  sets  in  motion  to  war  upon  misery  and  despair,  it 
must  be  pronounced  one  of  the  greatest  me.asures  ever  submitted 
to  the  British  Parliament. 


SWITZERISING    THE    ROCKIES. 

The  systematic  way  in  which  our  Dominions 
oversea  have  set  about  improving  and  beautifying 
their  estates  is  illustrated  in  the  Canadian  Magazine 
for  September  by  C  Lintern  Sibley,  in  a  paper 
entitled  "  Making  the  Rockies  Residential.'  it  has 
been  remarked  that  the  Rocky  .Mountains  landscape 
must  yield  the  palm  to  Switzerland  in  those  elements 
of  beauty  which  are  due  to  the  long-continued 
presence  of  civilised  man.     But  Mr.  Sibley  says : — 

It  is  a  mailer  of  national  interest  that  the  present  ye.ar  is  to 
see  the  transplanting  of  a  whole  colony  of  .Swiss  people  to  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  with  the  ultimate  view  of  establishing  in 
these  mountains  a  strictly  indigenous  population,  animated  by 
the  tr.adilions  and  aspirations  of  a  highly  civilised  and  prosperous 
mountain  r.ice. 

The  nucleus  of  this  colony  will  be  the  corps  of  Swiss 
guiiles  now  annually  imported  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  lo  assist  mountain  climbers  in  their  ascents. 
At  the  end  of  the  present  season,  instead  of  returning  to  their 
native  land  to  spend  the  winter  in  comparative  idleness, 
they  will  be  joined  in  Canada  by  Iheir  families,  and  will  take 
up  their  permanent  homes  in  a  highly  picturesque  "  ready-m.ade 
village,"  now  being  prepared  for  them  by  the  railway  company. 

L'ltimately  a  siring  of  these  Swiss  villages  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  established  throughout  the  Rockies,  so  that  these  mountains 
will  in  a  very  real  sense  at  last  become  "  residential,"  and  pro- 
vide not  only  a  native  population  of  mountain  guides,  but  a 
native  population  that  will  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  Ihe 
country  industrially,  after  the  manner  of  the  Swiss  of  Switzerland. 

Beautiful  pictures  are  given  of  the  environment  of 
the  first  Swiss  village  at  Golden.  The  entire  district 
is  said  to  be  one  of  intense  interest  to  explorer, 
mountaineer,  botanist,  naturalist,  and  nature-lover, 
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THE  GERMAN  ARMY  NOT  SO  STRONG 

As  Generally  Supposed. 
TSIr.  Hii.AiRE  Belloc,  who  has  served  as  a 
conscript  in  the  French  arrny,  and  given  much  stud\- 
to  the  German  army,  writes  in  London  for  October 
on  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  German  army. 
He  challenges  the  common  idea  that  the  German 
army  is  a  model  for  all  others,  and  far  stronger  than 
any  other.  He  announces  that  as  a  result  of  his 
investigations  the  German  army  will  be  discovered 
to  be  somethuig  much  on  a  par  with  any  other 
conscript  force,  with  advantages  and  also  with  dis- 
advantages ef  its  own. 

GERMAN    ASSETS. 

Among  the  advantages  he  reckons  that  (i)  No 
army  will  be  mobilised  so  smoothly  as  the  German. 
The  German  proletariat  has  shown  no  capacity  for 
resistance  to  the  orders  of  Government,  or  of  their 
economic  masters.  "The  Socialist  vote  is  only  a 
vote,"  and  has  no  appreciable  efiect  on  the  conduct 
of  affairs — none  whatever  on  the  military  arrange- 
ments. It  is  otherwise  in  France  or  in  Russia. 
(2)  The  Germans  have  not  to  fear  jealousy  between 
their  chief  commanders.  (3)  The  rapidly  increasing 
population  of  Germany  ensures  a  choice  of  the 
best  material  for  their  fighting  force. 

NOT    EVERY    GERMAN    A    SOLDIER. 

But  conscription  in  Germany  is  not  universal— as  it 
is  in  France,  for  example.  Every  single  person  you 
see  in  France  has  been  a  private  soldier.  But  of  five 
German  men  not  three  have  been  real  soldiers.  The 
large  German  population  allows  for  an  increasing 
number  of  exceptions.  The  young  men  let  off  have 
a  few  weeks'  training,  and  form  the  compensatory 
reserve.  Hence  the  nation  is  not  the  army,  as  in 
France.  Mr.  Belloc  suggests,  as  a  parallel,  a  popu- 
lation with  20,  30,  or  40  per  cent,  of  illiterates,  as 
compared  with  a  universally  educated  people. 

ONLY    A    CASTE   THAT    CO.MMANDS. 

In  Germany,  also,  what, he  calls  the  articulate  part 
of  the  nation,  those  who  write  and  speak  and  direct 
thought,  though  they  wear  a  uniform  and  are  called 
soldiers  for  one  year,  yet  do  not  live  as  private 
soldiers  in  the  barracks,  as  do  Frenchmen  of  the 
same  class.  From  this  caste  of  privileged  men  the 
officers  of  the  reserve  are  chosen,  but  they  do  not 
know,  and  consequently  enlightened  public  opinion  in 
Germany  does  not  know,  the  private  soldier. 

The  sergeant  or  non-commissioned  officer  who  does 
the  real  business  of  keeping  the  men  down  and 
performs  the  dirty,  harsh  part  of  the  moral  work,  is  a 
professional,  bound  to  long  service.  He  is  to  the 
troops  a  sort  of  gaoler  or  warder.  The  German 
system  cuts  him  off  from  his  men,  and  "  makes 
another  animal  of  him."  This  lack  of  sympathy  is 
the  loss  of  a  great  asset.  Then  the  German  is  under 
aristocratic  command,  which  entirely  prevents  any 
promotion  from  the  ranks.  So  it  deprives  the  service 
of  any  real  experience  of  the  soldier's  life  on  the  part 


of  the  officer.  The  German  officer  is  purely  regi- 
mental. Having  a  limited  aristocratic  area  from 
which  to  choose  their  officers,  the  higher  command 
in  Germany  has  a  smaller  reserve  of  intelligence 
from  which  to  draw. 

The  presence  of  the  PolLsh  contingents,  who  keep 
their  language,  their  purity  of  blood,  and  their  religion, 
is  a  danger.  "  The  Poles  are  more  intelligent  than 
their  masters  by  far  ;  they  not  only  hate  the  German, 
but  they  heartily  despise  him."  What  their  effect 
would  be  under  the  strain  of  a  check  or  reverse  is  a 
^serious  matter  to  contemplate. 

SYSTEM    OVERDONE. 

The  last  disadvantage  upon  which  Mr.  Belloc 
dwells  is  the  exaggeration  of  detail  in  German 
service.  System  is  overdone  :  it  kills  initiative,  it 
spells  utter  collapse  when  circumstances  upset  the 
systematic  plan.  During  the  last  forty  years  there 
have  been  two  specimens  of  German  military  activity. 
Both  were  laughable  fiascos,  and  in  both  the  fiasco 
was  due  to  excessive  planning.  The  German  was 
the  latest,  slowest  and  worst  equipped  of  the  con- 
tingents designed  for  the  relief  of  Pekin.  Of  his 
horses,  the  shoes  had  been  left  behind  in  Europe. 
In  the  war  against  the  Herreros  a  few  hundred 
naked  savages  were  overcome  or  bought  out  at  an 
expense  of  twenty-two  millions  of  pounds,  nearly  two 
shillings  in  the  pound  of  the  great  British  South 
African  campaign  near  by. 


A  MANY-SIDED  GENIUS. 

In  the  Arena  and  in  the  Gartenlanbe  for  Sep- 
tember there  are  illustrations  of  Max  Klinger's  latest 
work,  the  monument  to  Professor  Ernst  Abbe  at 
Jena,  dedicated  on  July  30th.  Klinger,  who  was 
born  at  Leipzig  in  1857,  is  a  many-sided  genius. 
Etcher,  painter,  sculptor,  writer,  visionary,  and  even 
musician,  his  work  has  never  ceased  to  attract  atten- 
tion. From  1875  to  1883  he  was  more  particularly 
occupied  with  original  work  with  the  etcher's  needle, 
and  during  that  time  he  produced  an  extraordinary 
number  of  plates,  some  of  which  were  suggested  by 
Brahms's  compositions.  In  1884  he  took  up  painting, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  his  work  as  an  etcher  would 
now  be  eclipsed  by  this  branch  of  art.  At 
Dresden  is  to  be  seen  his  great  "  Pieta,"  and 
only  a  month  or  two  ago  the  Arena  published 
an  article  on  his  decorative  paintings  for  the 
aula  of  the  University  of  Leipzig.  In  1893  he 
startled  the  world  with  his  piece  of  sculpture 
"  Salome,"  and  since  then  we  have  had  from  his 
chisel  such  colossal  groups  as  that  representing  "  The 
Drama,"  completed  in  1904  after  six  years  of  work, 
and  the  colossal  "  Beethoven,"  on  which  he  had  been 
at  work  for  fifteen  years.  Klinger's  Abbe  monument 
stands  in  the  doorway  of  an  octagonal  temple, 
designed  by  Professor  van  de  Velde,  which  adorns 
the  Karl  Zeiss  Square,  near  the  Zeiss  works  where 
Ernst  Abbe  carried  on  his  optical  work. 
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"OUR  PIG-HEADED  FARMERS." 
This  is  the  aggressive  title  of  a  very  aggressive 
paper  contril>utod  to  the  Scpteniljcr  Poirsofi's  hy  the 
editor  of  tlie  Sniitll-lwihr.  It  is,  as  the  editor 
describes  it,  a  scathing  indictment  of  the  British 
farmer's  ignorance  of  modern  methods  of  agriculture 
and  lack  of  business  ability.  The  writer  runs  full  tilt 
against  the  obsession  of  the  English  mind,  that 
"  farming  does  not  pay."  At  the  same  time  there  is 
the  prepossession  that  the  English  farmer  is  the  best 
in  the  world  !  True,  bad  farming  does  not  pay.  Some 
English  farmers  are  the  world's  pioneers  in  every 
branch  of  successful  farming.  But  the  pseudo- 
farmers  "  have  no  more  knowledge  of  the  forces  and 
processes  of  Nature  with  which  they  are  meddling 
than  their  ancestors  of  a  thousand  years  ago." 

WHEAT. 

Great  Britain  only  si.\ty  years  ago  liad  over 
thirteen  million  acres  under  wheat.  Now  there  are 
only  1,700,000  acres,  and,  as  a  conseiiuence,  of  the 
32,000,000  quarters  of  wheat  we  need  we  produce  only 
6,000,000.  Foreign  farmers  came  to  England  to 
learn  the  most  advanced  and  effective  methods  of 
food  production : — 

With  the  help  of  their  Governments,  who  attached  specially 
selecled  ofiicials,  they  arranged  visits  of  whole  farmers'  clubs 
or  sent  delegates,  and  inspected  our  English  "  star  Airms," 
making  copious  notes  as  they  went  about.  When  they  returned, 
the  Governments  took  good  care  to  get  vahie  for  their  money 
by  putting  a  detailed  report  of  their  discoveries  in  the  hands  of 
every    county   council    lecturer   and   official    of  every  farmers' 

society. 

But  while  we  have  let  13,000,000  acres  of  the  finest  arable  land 
fall  down  to  grass,  and  the  people  formerly  employed  upon  it 
out  of  work  and  on  the  parish.  Continental  countries  have  laid 
correspondingly  vast  areas  of  poor  land  down  to  wheat,  and 
thereby  enormously  increased  home  employment. 

Have  English  farmers  ever  heard,  the  writer  asks, 
of  the  wheat  farm  at  Sawbridgeworth,  on  which  wheat 
has  been  grown  continuously  since  1861,  returning  a 
clear  average  profit  of  £,1  per  acre?  Or  of  the 
Wiltshire  farmer,  who  by  an  ingenious  system  of 
manuring  and  cultivation  has  raised  his  average  wheat 
yield  to  over  five  quarters,  and  the  oat  crop  to  not 
less  than  ten  quarters  per  acre  ?  The  ideal  of  the 
new  agriculture  is  the  yield  of  eighty  bushels,  or  ten 
quarters  per  acre  : — 

The  modern  husbandman  makes  his  own  soil ;  breeds  giant 
wheals  with  more  ears,  more  berries  to  the  ear,  and  berries 
double  the  size  of  the  ordinary  wheat  ;  he  breeds  into  his  wheat 
the  faculty  of  resisting  disease  ;  and  forces  it  to  germinate  more 
quickly  and  ripen  sooner.  He  breeds  vast  legions  of  bacteria 
to  work  for  him  in  the  soil  and  enrich  it  with  nitrogen,  the 
principal  food  of  the  wheat  plant  ;  at  will  he  creates  warmth 
or  prevents  frost.  He  stands  in  a  line  with  the  motor-car,  the 
airship,  the  Atlantic  liner  ;  with  wireless  telegraphy,  with  all 
the  achievements  of  modern  industry  and  coinmerce. 

The  old  type  of  farmer  still  lives  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
days  of  the  stage  coach,  and  gathers  such  intellectual  food  as 
beftls  him  from  the  pages  of  "  Old  Moore's  Almanack." 

In  France,  on  poorer  soil  than  ours,  wheat-growing 

pays. 


So  with  regard  to  potato's.  Germany  has  profited 
by  our  indolence  : — 

On  the  methods  learned  from  us  she  is  raising  to-day  a 
quarter  of  the  whole  potato  crop  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States  ;  she  has  established  thousands  <if  distilleries,  in  which 
she  makes  enough  potato  spirit  to  rule  the  world's  market,  and 
runs  hundreds  of  factories  for  making  the  potato  into  potato 
(lakes — a  valuable  cattle  food — flt)ur,  slarcli,  "cornflower," 
"sago,"  biscuits,  macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  other  articles,  of 
all  of  which  she  exports  to  England  many  thousands  of  tons. 
She  even  sends  us  now  and  then  a  shii)load  of  potatoes — 
because  in  England,  the  country  with  the  most  suitable  climate 
and  the  best  soil,  "  potato  growing  does  not  pay!"  So  we  fail 
to  raise  enough  even  for  our  own  needs. 

BACON. 

So  with  regard  to  bacon.  The  Danish  farmers 
making  butter  had  oceans  of  separated  milk  to  spare. 
They  resolved  to  use  it  for  feeding  pigs.  They  got 
the  finest  breeds  of  pigs  from  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire, 
and  learned  Wiltshire  methods  of  feeding  and  curing, 
and  now  Denmark  sends  us  every  year  _;^8,ooo,ooo 
worth  of  the  finest  pork  and  bacon.  Belgium,  with  a 
denser  population  to  the  square  mile  than  England, 
produces  for  every  cultivable  acre  jQzo  worth  of 
food.  England  produces  ^^4  worth.  If  we  adopted 
the  Belgium  standard  of  production  we  should  not 
only  be  able  to  produce  every  ounce  of  food  required 
by  man  and  beast  in  this  country,  but  become  once 
more  a  food-exporting  country. 

WHAT    A    WAITER   OVER    FIFTY    DID. 

The  writer  tells  of  a  waiter  who  was  on  the  wrong 
side  of  fifty,  and  had  been  told  by  the  doctor  that  his 
only  means  of  prolonging  life  would  be  by  strenuous 
outdoor  employment : — 

He  found  it  by  taking  a  small  allotment  on  the  .Sussex 
Downs,  close  to  Brighton.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  chalk  and 
stones,  with  barely  three  inches  of  soil  upon  it ;  and,  being 
exposed  to  all  the  breezes  of  heaven,  it  was  a  piece  of  land  as 
unpromising  as  could  be  found,  and  all  the  wiseacres  of 
Brighton  were  laughing  behind  the  back  of  the  man  who  was 
"  making  a  fool  of  himself  in  trying  to  do  gardening  with  bits 
of  chalk  and  dust." 

He  made  his  half-acre's  produce  exceed  in  the 
year  £,i>o.  He  sold  his  produce  direct  to  private 
customers.  The  writer  anticipates' that  hunger  will 
drive  us  to  methods  of  reform. 


The  Canadi'in  Mai^ijzine  grows  in  variety  and 
piquancy  of  interest.  Papers  on  "Switzerising  the 
Rockies "  and  "  Men  and  Religion "  have  been 
separately  noticed.  Mr.  W.  S.  Wallace  explores  and 
explodes  the  myth  which  asserted  that  there  was  in  . 
Labrador  a  towri  of  Brest.  He  traces  it  to  a  letter  of 
travel  fiction  said  to  have  been  written  in  1608.  Mr. 
Calvin  McQuesten  describes  the  sun-dance  of  the 
Blackfeet,  the  somewhat  perfunctory  survival  of  what 
was  once  an  intensely  religious  tribute  to  the  setting 
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A  MUNICIPAL  BEELZEBUB. 
In  Medio es  for  October  Mr.  Burton  J.  Hendrick 
tells  the  story  of  the  "  recall "  in  Seattle.  It  is  a 
story  that  needs  to  be  told.  Hiram  C.  Gill  was 
elected  Mayor  in  igio  by  all  the  corrupt  and  vicious 
elements  of  the  community.  He  seems  to  have  been 
the  very  "  prince  of  all  the  devils  "  that  prey  on  the 
foulest  vices  and  crimes  of  which  human  nature  is 
capable.  He  promised,  before  election,  to  have  a 
"  restricted  area,"  within  which  should  be  secluded 
all  the  gambling,  prostitution,  and  kindred  social 
evils.  His  appointment  was,  however,  the  signal  for 
an  inundation  of  the  class  that  he  patronised  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Seattle  itself  became  a 
"  restricted  area  "  for  the  vice  of  the  North-west. 

RICH    ON    THE    REVENUES    OF    HELL. 

His  Chief  of  Police  was  the  bribed  accomplice  of 
all  the  panders  and  procuresses  of  the  town.  There 
were  soon  thirty  to  forty  wide-open  gambling  places. 
The  profits  of  this  organised  vice  were  simply  enor- 
mous. The  Northern  Club,  the  great  gambling 
emporium,  earned  200,000  dollars  in  lifty-four  day.s. 
One  of  the  largest  houses  of  ill-fame  netted  its  pro- 
prietors from  10,000  dollars  to  12.000  dollars  a 
month.  The  Chief  of  Police,  in  the  case  of  one  of 
these  disgraceful  resorts,  received  as  blackmail  ten 
dollars  a  month  for  every  prostitute  in  its  employ. 
.\s  they  had  nearly  a  hundred,  this  meant  a  monthly 
tribute  of  a  thousand  dollars.  The  Chief  of  Police 
made  use  of  his  department  to  check  up  the  people 
on  whom  he  was  levying  blackmail.  He  knew  to  the 
last  woman  what  his  tribute  would  be.  Then  there 
was  started  the  formation  of  a  new  "  restricted  area," 
called  the  Hillside  Improvement  Company,  which 
the  Mayor  approved  and  his  backers  subsidised. 
The  Seattle  Council  granted  a  franchise  to  a  public 
thoroughfare  for  the  erection  of  a  huge  brothel 
containing  250  rooms,  the  profits  of  which  were 
estimated  at  500,000  dollars  a  year.  Seattle  was 
said  to  be  the  very  headquarters  of  the  white  slave 
traffic.  It  was  the  favourite  resort  of  the  "  Maques," 
men  whose  business  it  was  to  decoy  girls  and  place 
them  on  the  market. 

REVOLT   OF    THE   PUBLIC. 

At  last,  however,  the  conscience  of  Seattle  awoke. 
A  Public  Welfare  League  was  organised,  and  a  petition 
was  drawn  up  for  the  recall  of  the  Mayor.  .According 
to  a  provision  in  the  charter,  any  elective  officer  can 
be  removed  at  any  time  by  a  plurality  vote.  When- 
ever twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  voters  petition  for 
the  recall,  .a  special  election  must  be  held.  The 
difficulty  was  in  getting  the  signatures,  for  each  signa- 
tory was  exposed  to  the  attentions  of  the  party  of 
Beelzebub.  Happily,  however,  women  had  been 
enfranchised,  and  the  women  took  the  matter  in 
hand.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  right  out  on 
the  evils  to  which  their  city  was  being  handed  over. 
They  lectured  in   plain-spoken  terms  on  the  relation 


between  vice  and  disease.  The  writer  says,  "  The 
directness,  dignity,  and  lack  of  squeamishness  with 
which  the  women  met  important  issues  v.*ere  also 
above  all  praise."  Foremost  amongst  the  women 
that  were  fighting  against  the  unspeakable  Mayor 
were  working  women  and  the  girls  in  the  department 
stores,  who  knew  only  too  well  whence  the  markets 
of  vice  were  supplied. 

EXIT    EEELZEBUn    AND    HIS    IMPS. 

The  requisite  number  of  signatures  was  secured, 
the  election  was  taken,  and  Mayor  Gill  was  ejected 
from  office.  .A  decent  Mayor  and  Chief  of  Police 
were  appointed.  Next  week  from  two  to  three 
thousand  men  and  women  of  the  least  desirable 
kind  had  left  Seattle.  "A  year  ago  Seattle  was  the 
vilest  city  in  the  United  States.  Now  it  is  the 
cleanest."  W'appenstein.  the  notorious  Chief  of 
Police,  has  been  convicted  and  has  received  an  in- 
determinate sentence  ranging  from  three  to  ten 
years. 

The  Seattle  recall  election  is  regarded  as  a  triumph 
for  women's  suffrage,  and  also  as  a  vindication  of.  the 
wisdom  of  the  institution  of  the  "recall." 


WHERE  THE  DEAREST  POTTERY  IS  MADE. 

The  Lady's  Realm  for  September  contains  an 
interesting  account  of  the  pottery  at  Sevres,  a  village 
between  Meudon  and  St.  Cloud,  which  has  become 
world-renowned  by  virtue  of  its  porcelain  factory. 
In  1740  the  Dubois  brothers  founded  the  factory  at 
Vincennes.  It  was  removed  to  Sevres  in  1756. 
King  Louis  XV.  first  subsidised  the  Dubois  brothers, 
and  finally  he  became  sole  owner  in  1760.  From 
that  time  down  to  the  present  it  has  been  the  property 
of  the  French  Government.  The  development  of 
the  colours  owed  much  to  Mme.  de  Pompadour  and 
Comtesse  Dubarry.  The  supremacy  of  Sevres 
porcelain  was  challenged  by  the  Dresden  ware,  until 
a  deposit  of  kaolin  near  Limoges  enabled  the  French- 
men to  outstrip  their  German  rivals.  The  most 
minute  care  is  given  to  every  detail  of  the  work,  and 
a  statf  of  artists  superintend  and  perfect  everything. 
In  making  bisque  one  baking  only  is  required,  while 
in  porcelain  three  firings  are  necessary.  The  greatest 
living  sculptor,  Rodin,  has  supplied  models  for  some 
of  the  daintiest  vases.  Many  parts  of  the  factory  the 
ordinary  public  is  never  allowed  to  see.  In  all  the 
royal  palaces  of  Europe,  with  perhaps  the  e,\ception 
of  Germany,  a  Sevres  centre-piece  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous place.  From  Sevres  have  come  the  favourite 
gifts  of  monarchs  and  Presidents  of  France  to  Royal 
potentates.  The  Coronation  gift  of  France  to  King 
George  is  a  wonderful  bisque  group  that  has  just  been 
completed.  E.\-President  Roosevelt  and  his  daughter 
were  presented  with  Sevres  ware.  Since  1760  no 
Royal  marriage  has  taken  place  in  Europe  that  has 
not  included  among  its  bridal  gifts  a  priceless  piece 
of  Sevres. 
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NOT  BISHOPS,   NOR   PRIESTS.  BUT  THE  PEOPLE. 

The   Catholic    Motitli    coiit.iins   a    very   cheering 
account,  by  the  Rev.  Sydney  V.  .Smith,  of  the  second 
("athohc  Congress  at  Ne\vcastle-on-Tyne,   which  he 
pronounces  to  be  a   very  great  success.     He  notes 
tliat  the  .Vrelihishop,  "  in  words  that  were  obviously 
meant  to  be  an  authentic  statement,"  referred  to  the 
Republic  of  .Siiii  Marino  in  Italy  itself,  and  the  Princi- 
pality of  Monaco  in  the  Republic  of  France,  as  sliowin<; 
•'  how  easily  with   a   little  goodwill   the  Civil   Inde- 
pendence  of    the    Holy   See    might  be   .ade(iuately 
secured  without    detaching   it    in    any  way  from  the 
-^sential  unity  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,"  and  that  this 
im  was  as  necessary  to   the  stability  of  the  kingdom 
■I  Italy  as  it  was  to  the  Pope's  independence.     What 
iic  writer  quotes  from  the  sermon  of  the  Bishop  of 
Newport   suggests    how   rapidly  the  democratisation 
of   Catholicism    is   going    forward.      The    following 
extract    might    almost    have    been    taken    from    a 
chairman's  address  to  the  Congregational  Union  ; — 

The  people,  ns  n  communily,  seem  .it  tiiiic5  to  h.ive  lli;it  fjift 
of  exalting  the  Kingiloni  of  Goil  which  is  cillcil  in  Scripture 
"prophesying."  .\nti  if  they  ever  had  it  they  have  it  still. 
Here  we  have  the  rc.ison  of  a  Congress  like  this.  It  is  not  a 
1  oiincil  of  Hishops  or  a  .^ynod  of  Priests.  It  is  a  Congress  of 
.nir  C.atholic  people.  .  .  .  The  Congress  is  then  an  .assembly  of 
the  Catholic  Hock,  to  make  itself  heard  and  felt  in  the  interests 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  ...  Do  we  not  feel  that  it  is  some- 
hing  more  than  a  meeting  of  well-intentioned  citizens?  .More 
!;an  a  conference  of  men  and  women  with  views  to  propound 
lor  the  good  of  mankind  ?  Ves.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  with  us, 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  upon  us,  the  Hoiy  Ghost  speaks  by  out 
works  and  works  by  our  agency.  There  is  no  question  of  a 
miracle  or  of  miraculous  inspiration.  Neither  is  everything 
that  is  said  or  done  in  this  Congress  absolutely  true  or  abso- 
Juicly  wise.  But  if  the  Holy  Spirit  guides  the  Hierarchy,  so 
the  Holy  Spirit  guides  and  moves  the  Catholic  masses.  We 
lake  the  giaml  result,  the  broad  effect  of  a  meeting  like  this, 
and  we  find  that  edification,  that  consolation,  that  praise  of 
God,  that  promotion  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  the  prophets 
of  Isr.ael  who  were  not  priests,  and  the  prophets  of  the  early 
centuries  who  were  neither  priests  nor  apostles,  but  representa- 
tives of  the  laity,  were  specially  endowed  to  spread  abroad  in 
the  Church. 

If  the  Catholic  laity  is,  as  suggested,  to  take  up 
the  rbk  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  the  Hierarchy, 
judging  from  Israelitish  antecetients,  may  be  expected 
to  have  a  rough  time  of  it. 


MEN    AND    RELIGION    IN    AMERICA. 

"  Connected  with  the  Christian  churches  of  North 
America  there  are  three  million  more  women  and 
i;irls  than  men  and  boys.  This  startling  fact  is 
arousing  religious  zeal  all  over  the  continent,  and 
the  task  of  finding  and  properly  relating  to  the 
i:hurch  these  millions  of  manhood  is  being  assumed 
as  an  undertaking  by  men  for  men." 

So  says  Frank  Yeigh  in  the  September  Canadian. 
Yet  this  occurs  at  a  time  when  there  is  "  a  great 
awakening  to  the  ethical  consciousness  of  things. 
^Ve  are  living  in  an  age  that  is  giving  to  the  world  an 
enlarged  definition  of  the  Christian  religion  and  its 
fundamental   basis  of  nationhood    and    citizenship.'' 


The  reader  might  conclude  that  just  as  society  is 
becoming  more  carncstlv  (Christian  in  conduct,  it  is 
ceasing  to  be  conspicuous  in  worship.  There  is 
realised  "  the  need  of  our  returning  to  the  religious 
devotion  of  our  fathers,  while  linking  up  to  a  larger 
programme  for  the  future  than  even  they  knew. 
There  is  a  call  for  the  harnessing  of  our  twentieth- 
century  manhood  to  the  big  |)roblems  of  the  day  in 
their  relations  to  the  tcarhmgs  of  (Christianity — when 
the  messages  of  the  IJible  shall  cease  to  be  merely 
religious  literature,  and  become  instead  vital  factors 
in  the  development  of  character  arid  the  conduct  of 
life."  The.se  considerations  led  to  a  group  of 
religious  leaders,  clerical  and  lay,  from  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  to  confer  on  the  tjuestion.  What 
can  be  done  to  direct  and  utilise  this  modern 
awakening  of  an  ethical  consciousness  ?  So  was 
born  the  "  Men  and  Religion  F'orward  Movement," 
with  over  a  score  of  participating  organisations  of 
churches,  Brotherhoods,  and  inter-denominational 
men's  societies.  Ninety  cities  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  have  been  selected  as  strategic  centres 
or  bases,  and  these  are  expected  to  spread  the  move- 
ment to  their  surrounding  centres,  so  that  ultimately 
a  thousand  towns  and  cities  will  he  touched.  The 
campaign  is  intended  not  to  be  a  matter  of  meetings, 
mass  or  otherwise,  but  a  subject  of  close  study,  "  It 
will  be  a  man's  job." 


HOW  WE  STARVE  OUR  TEACHERS. 
In  a  paper  on  Secondary  Schools,  which  appears  in 
the  Parents'  Riinnu  for  September,  Mr.  J.  C.  Thorpe 
says  one  of  the  most  urgent  questions  in  secondary 
education  to-day  is  the  payment  of  the  assistant 
teacher.  While  those  in  authority  are  willing  to 
expend  money  lavishly  on  buildings  and  equipment, 
and  are  sometimes,  but  not  always,  willing  to  pay  the 
headmaster  handsomely,  the  assistant  masters  as  a 
rule  are  underpaid.  If  we  leave  out  the  ten  greatest 
public  schools,  the  average  salary  of  all  secondary 
teachers  (and  there  are  over  ten  thousand)  living  out 
is  only  ;£i2o  per  annum  ;  but  if  we  include  the  great 
schools  it  is  ;C\l^.  Some  years  ago  when  Mr. 
Thorpe  was  at  Lancing  College  over  ^80,000  had 
already  been  spent  on  an  incompleted  chapel,  while  the 
m.^sters  were  paid  £,\oo  a  year.  As  science  master 
Mr.  Thorpe  received  .^150,  but  he  left  of  his  own 
free  will  because  he  refused  to  have  his  salary  reduced 
to  the  ;^ioo  which  his  colleagues  were  receiving. 
He  also  refers  to  a  school  where  the  headmaster  has 
_;{^5.ooo  a  year,  when  no  man  on  the  statTgets  for  his 
teaching  more  than  p£,4°°i  3"*^  most  very  consider- 
ably less.  Small  wonder  that  so  many  teachers  in 
this  country  drop  out  of  the  profession.  In  the  Paris 
lycees  the  salaries  of  the  masters  begin  at  ;^20o  and 
rise  to  a  maximum  of  ;^340,  and  when  the  teachers 
retire  they  have  a  pension.  On  the  Continent  the 
assistant-master  has  altogether  a  more  independent 
position. 
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THE  MOTOR  SHIP. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Carter,  in    the  American   Revietv   of 

Reviews,  describes    the   advent   of  the    motor   ship. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  large  craft  propelled  by  the 

oil  motor  was  the  Toiler,   248ft.  long,  42|ft.   beam, 

and  igft.  moulded  depth,  400  horse  power.     She  was. 

built  to  operate  on  the  Canadian  lakes  and  canals, 

and  succeeded  so  well   that  she  was  sent  across  the 

Atlantic  early  in  July,  1911  : — 

Tlie  largest  of  all  the  mercantile  motor  ships  yet  undertaken 
is  a  freighter  of  9,000  tons  which  is  to  have  oil  engines  of 
3,000  horse  power,  capable  of  driving  her  at  a  speed  of  twelve 
and  a  half  knots,  which  the  Hamburg  American  Line  is  to  put 
in  commission  in  a  few  months.  It  is  also  known,  despite 
official  secretiveness,  that  the  German  warship  Goc'ben,  now 
nearing  completion,  is  to  have  her  central  shaft  driven  by  oil 
engines  of  12,000  horse  power.  France  is  building  a  novel  war 
craft,  a  sort  of  combination  of  torpedo  boat  destroyer  and  sub- 
marine, with  oil  engines  of  4,500  horse  power.  Not  to  make 
the  list  of  motor  ships  nnn-  building  too  long,  it  may  be  said 
that  thirty  licences  to  build  Diesel  marine  engines  of  large  size 
have  been  issued  in  the  last  six  months. 

In  Dr.  Diesel's  oil  engine,  which  is  apparently  the 
most  efficient,  crude  petroleum  is  used.  This  is  non- 
explosive.  It  is  as  safe  as  coal.  The  combustion  is 
so  complete  that  the  exhaust  will  not  soil  a  white  hand- 
kerchief held  within  a  foot  of  the  end  of  the  exhaust 
pipe.  No  trace  of  deposit  can  be  found  on  the  inside  of 
a  cylinder  that  has  been  running  constantly  for  weeks. 
It  is  the  cleanest  of  engines.  It  occupies  much  less 
space.  An  oil  engine  requires  only  28  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  fuel  that  a  steam  engine  would 
require  : — 

When  it  is  remembered  that  a  ship's  double  bottom,  tanks  in 
bow  and  stern,  and  other  places  not  available  for  cargo  can  be 
utilised  for  carrying  fuel  oil,  and  tliat  all  the  space  occupied  by 
boilers  and  coal  bunkers  in  a  steamship  is  saved  for  revenue- 
producing  cargo  in  a  motor  ship,  some  idea  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  such  craft  may  be  obtained.  For  example,  if  the 
Lusitania  had  oil  engines,  she  could  make  the  same  speed  on 
280  tons  of  oil  a  day  that  she  now  makes  on  a  thousand  tons  of 
coal.  This  would  make  a  difference  of  3,600  tons  in  the  weight 
of  fuel  that  would  have  to  be  carried  on  a  voyage.  Besides  this 
the  enormous  amount  of  space  now  given  up  to  boilers  and 
funnels  in  the  choicest  part  of  the  ship  could  be  turned  over  to 
passengers  or  used  for  cargo. 

Other  merits  of  the  motor  ship  are  that  oil  fuel  may  be  taken 
on  board  much  n^ore  easily,  quickly,  and  cheaply  than  coal,  and 
that  coal  trimming  is  eliminated.  As  there  is  no  steam  to  raise,  the 
ship  is  always  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice,  while  there  is 
no  expense  whatever  for  fuel  while  the  vessel  is  at  anchor. 
The  work  is  easier  for  the  engineers  and  more  comfort.able,  too  ; 
because  the  engine-room  is  cooler.  Finally,  so  little  fuel  is 
required  that  the  vessel  can  go  much  farther  without  stopping 
for  a  fresh  supply.  Dr.  Diesel  says  that  a  warship  with  oil 
engines  could  go  around  the  world,  fight  battles,  and  return  to 
her  home  port  without  stopping  for  fuel. 


The  opening  article  in  the  English  Illnsfrated 
Magazine  for  October,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Crabtree,  on 
"  Beautiful  Homes  in  Black  and  White,"  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  those  houses  which  have  "  magpie  "  fronts. 
Mr.  Crabtree  says^  that  neither  at  home  nor  abroad 
is  there  any  exact  copy  of  the  old  English  "  magpie.'' 


MAKING  A  JUNGLE  RAILWAY. 
In*  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  Mr.  H.  M.  Tomlinson 
describes  with  photographs  the  building  of  a  jungle 
railway.  The  railway  in  question  will,  when  com- 
plete, link  up  six  thousand  miles  of  river  navigation 
on  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  with  four  thousand 
miles  of  river  navigation  on  rivers  rising  in  the 
highlands  of  Bolivia.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1873, 
but  the  men  died  like  flies,  and  the  work  was  aban- 
doned. An  American  firm  some  thirty  years  ago 
renewed  the  efl!brt,  but  again  abandoned  it.  Now 
the  line  has  been  coinpleted  for  about  a  hundred 
miles,  and  there  is  a  regular  train  service  on  the 
completed  section.  In  some  two  years  more  the 
whole  line  is  expected  to  be  completed.  Mr.  Tom- 
linson describes  the  fearful  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 
Men  came  back  out  of  the  jungle  where  they  had 
been  surveying  at  the  back  of  things  ;  they  were 
"  bearded  like  Crusoes,  but  as  pallid  as  anstnic 
women." 

THE   SILENCE   AND    THE    GLOOM. 

Where  they  worked  the  sun  never  shone,  for  its  light 
was  intercepted  by  the  dense  foliage  of  the  jungle  : — 

The  jungle  absorbed  us.  For  the  rest  of  the  time  I  was  away 
from  the  ship  I  was  dominated  by  that  tow  ering,  silent,  and 
brooding  growth.  The  vegetation  is  dramatically  pa,ssionate  in  its 
intensity,  an  awful  menace  to  us  little  men  who  crawled  over 
its  fallen  leaves  like  ants.  It  is  an  incredible  riot  of  green  life, 
and  uncannily  silent. 

Even  the  rivers  are  overhung  : — 

The  River  Caracoles  might  have  been  subterranean,  so  crepus- 
cular was  the  day  there.  The  forest  on  its  banks  met  overhead, 
and  the  lianas  and  vines  drooped  to  our  beads.  The  noise  of 
our  paddles  preceded  us  down  stream,  a  panic  of  scared  echoes 
trying  to  escape  from  that  vague  tunnel.  It  was  a  stream  to 
daunt  the  solitary  explorer. 

THE    GLARE    AND    THE    HEAT. 

When  the  explorers  emerge  into  the  sunlight,  the 
heat  is  so  great  that  in  three  minutes  a  metal  rod 
becomes  hot  enough  to  sear  one's  hand  : — 

At  the  end  of  each  day  my  pigskin  leggings  were  like  wet 
brown  paper  with  the  perspiration,  and  my  hands  were  crinkled 
and  bleached  as  though  they  had  been  soaked  in  an  alkali  bath. 
But  the  humid  heat  was  not  all.  There  were  swarms  of  pium 
fleas  by  day,  which  sat  on  our  faces  and  gorged  themselves 
with  our  blood,  and  when  they  retired  from  duty  at  sundown 
the  mosquitoes  took  their  places  on  us.  And  the  ants  !  One 
big  fellow  of  this  tribe,  the  alligator  ant,  is  an  inch  long,  and 
waits  in  your  bed  for  your  arrival.  He  bites  like  pruning 
shears. 

La  Rei'ue  contains  a  most  informing  article 
entitled  "  Autour  de  FEsperanto,"  the  first  part 
dealing  with  the  progress  made  during  the  last  two 
years,  the  second  showing  why  even  a  Frenchman 
must  say  with  sorrow  that  French  will  not  be  the 
international  language  of  the  future.  Only  the 
auxiliary  Esperanto  can  and  does  meet  the  required 
conditions.  M.  Dejean  shows  the  enormous  practical 
advantage  which  the  nine  hundred  Esperanto  Consuls 
offer  to  travellers  and  business  men,  and  explains 
the  comradeship  which  makes  such  gratuitous  services 
a  simple  matter. 


Leauin(.   AkTicLLis   IN   tiil:    Kiivii:\vs. 
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THE    READING    OF    THE    MAN    IN    THE    STREET 

Nor   AHECTKI)   HY    LlTKKAKV   Ckhics. 

Do  literary  critics  influence  the  reading  of  ordinary 
jieople?  asks  Priscilla  E.  Moulder  in  the  SeptL-mbcr 
issue  of  the  Book  Monthlw 

EVERV    .MA\    HIS   UWN    CRH1C. 

To  the  great  mass  of  the  reading  public  of  what 
practical  use  are  the  literary  critics?  People  insist 
on  reading  what  they  like  best,  and  they  will  not  read 
what  they  dislike,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  the 
cleverest  critic  under  the  sun.  The  writer  doubts 
whether  lists  of  "  Best  Books  "  ever  do  any  real  good 
in  forming  the  reading  taste  of  ordinary  people.  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  get  people  to  read  a  book  is 
t)  warn  them  against  it.  The  writer  was  warned 
against  "  Moths,"  and  of  course  read  it  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  ^Vhat  is  more,  she  enjoyed  it,  and 
veral  others  of  Ouida's  novels.  Warned  against 
fess,"  she  put  herself  to  no  little  inconvenience  to 
get  it,  with  the  result  that  she  did  not  like  it.  It  is 
customary  to  advise  people  to  read  Carlyle,  Thackeray, 
and  Dickens,  but  'i'hackeray  has  never  appealed  to 
Miss  Moulder,  and  she  only  claims  to  really  like 
"  Oliver  Twist "  and  "  David  Copperfield  "  by 
Dickens.  Nor  could  she  ever  make  any  pretence  of 
liking  or  understanding  Carlyle.  The  poems  of 
Longfellow,  Goldsmith,  and  Wordsworth  are  de- 
>  ribed  by  critics  as  "  mere  jingles  in  rhymes,"  but 
•Miss  Moulder  fancies  the  jingles  will  still  be  alive  in 
the  hearts  of  the  multitude  when  much  of  the 
"  higher  poetry "  is  quite  forgotten.  Have  Shelley, 
Keats,  Swinburne,  or  Matthew  Arnold  ever  touclied 
the  feelings  and  moistened  the  eyes  of  thousands 
as  have  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  Goldsmith,  and 
\\'ordsworth  ? 

NEVER    READ    "  AGAINST    THE    GRAIN." 

Superior  persons  describe  Mrs.  Henry  Wood's 
liooks  as  sensational,  trashy,  or  trifling,  but  in  all  the 
range  of  English  fiction  what  novel  has  had  such  an 
uninterrupted  run  of  success  as  "  East  Lynne  "  ?  It 
has  been  produced  on  the  stage  time  after  time  •  it 
has  been  translated  into  several  foreign  languages  ;  it 
was  read  and  enjoyed  by  such  a  man  as  General 
Gordon  ;  and  it  is  still  selling  by  the  thousand. 
Consider  the  number  of  goody-goody  books  which 
have  been  written  specially  for  girls,  and  which  have 
received  puff  after  putf  from  the  critics.  Were  the 
girls  deceived  ?  Not  they.  They  revelled  in  the 
stirring  stories  of  Henty  and  others.  In  conclusion, 
Miss  Moulder  says  to  all  and  sundry.  Cultivate  a  love 
for  reading  on  individual  lines,  but  never  read 
"against  the  grain,"  if  you  can  help  it.  In  the  matter 
of  reading,  at  any  rate,  men  and  women  must  be  a 
law  unto  themselves  ;  and  those  who  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  are  the  ones  who 
profit  most  by  reading,  let  the  critics  rage  never 
so  fiercely. 


"THE    DICTATOR    OF    WALES." 

In  the  Se|)teniber  /•oriii/i  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks 
sketches  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  pohcies.  He 
says  that  few  things  seemed  less  likely  ten  years  ago 
than  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  be  the  man  to 
introduce  such  a  Bill  as  the  Insurance  Bill,  which 
Mr.  Brooks  describes  as  one  of  the  greatest  iiieasures 
ever  submitted  to  the  British  Parliament.  "  No  man 
in  my  time,  unless  it  were  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the 
height  of  the  Home .  Rule  crisis,  has  ever  been  more 
intensely  hated  than  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George  between 
1899  and  1902,  the  years  of  the  Boer  War.  The 
nation,  which  has  since  been  almost  ready  to  eanonise 
him,  would  then  have  stoned  him  without  the  slightest 
compunction."     Mr.  Brooks  goes  on  : — 

One  really  hardly  ex.iggcrales  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  position  and  influence  in  Wales  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
dictatorship.  "  You  ouylu  to  know  I.loyd  Georg<-,"  a  friend  is 
said  to  have  remarked  10  the  present  King,  who  was  then 
I'rince  of  Wales.  "  If  there  were  such  a  thing  as  the 
Presidency  of  Wales,  he  would  poll  more  votes  than  you 
would."  It  is  a  hackneyed,  but  a  true  thiny,  to  say  that  not 
since  the  days  of  Owen  Glendower  has  Wales  found  a  leader 
more  absolutely  after  her  own  heart.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is 
Welsh — as  Welsh  as  O'Connell  was  Irish  ;  he  speaks  Welsh — 
is  probably,  indeed,  even  more  eloquent  and  moving  in  it  than 
in  English  ;  and  he  knows  the  country  and  its  people — knows 
them  as  McKinley  knew  the  .American?,  or  I'almerston  the 
English,  or  Gambetta  the  French.  No  one  cm  touch  as  he 
can  on  the  romantic  appeal  of  ancient  Welsh  life.  No  one  is 
more  imbued  with  the  sjiirit  and  consciousness  of  a  distinctive 
Welsh  nationality,  and  no  one  h.-is  done  more,  or  indeed  one- 
half  so  much,  to  make  that  spirit  of  nationality  politically 
effective.  No  one  is  more  effective  than  he  in  his  invocations 
to  the  charm  of  the  Cymric  twilight,  the  lonely  lakes  and 
mist-clad  mountains,  the  ghostly  figures  of  Welsh  chivalry,  the 
noise  of  streams  rushing  down  the  moonlit  valleys.  Even 
when  he  talks  of  Wales  on  his  own  hearthrug,  in  the  freedom 
of  private  conversation,  an  irrepressible  light  leaps  out  of  his 
eyes,  the  voice  takes  on  a  softer  inflection  of  tenderness,  the 
language  grows  more  impetuous  and  glowing,  one  feels  the 
workings  of  an  authentic  inspiration.  There  is  more  than  a 
little  of  the  poet,  the  mystic,  the  dreamer,  and  the  evangelist, 
in  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  temperament.  \(  he  had  not  been  a 
politician  he  would  assuredly  b.-ive  been  a  revivalist.  Indeed, 
he  often  devotes  the  methods  of  the  camp-meeting  to  the  service  • 
of  politics,  and  never  mare  often  than  when  speaking  from  a 
Welsh  platform  before  a  Welsh  audience. 

Mr.  Brooks  describes  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  a 
brilliantly  effective  orator.  He  counts  him  one  of 
the  most  refreshing,  dramatic,  and  successful  speakers 
he  has  listened  to  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr. 
Brooks  says  he  does  not  know  a  man,  except 
Mr.  John  Burns,  who  is  more  typical  of  the  whole- 
some revolution  that  is  passing  over  English  life  and 
politics,  and  is  throwing  open  the  career  to  talent. 
Democracy  is  the  note  of  Mr.  Lloyd  (ieorge's  per- 
sonality, as  well  as  of  his  career.  He  is  one  of  the 
cheeriest  and  most  approachable  of  men. 


The  survival  of  the  Jewish  peo|ile  and  of  the 
Roman  Papacy  are  .idvanced  in  the  Catholic  Month 
by  a  layman  as  stubborn  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
world  to  be  commended  to  all  those  >vho  doubt  the 
authority  of  Christ  and  of  His  (Catholic;  Church. 
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The   Review   of    Reviews. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  REFORM  IN  FRANCE. 

Manted — A  Responsible  Executive. 

In  the  French  reviews  for  September  two  writers 
discuss  the  question  of  Constitutional  Reform  in 
France. 

CAUSES    OF    THE    PRESENT    CRISIS. 

The  article  of  M.  Gustave  Aron,  which  appears  in 
the  Grande  y?ifr7/(' of  August  25th  and  September  ist,  is 
entitled  "  Can  the  Legislative  Power  be  Limited?'' 
The  Parliamentary  regime  in  France,  he  says,  is 
passing  through  a  crisis  the  importance  and  the 
gravity  of  which  it  would  be  puerile  to  deny.  There 
seems  to  be  a  sudden  desire  to  upset  and  change 
everything,  for  it  is  not  merely  parliamentary  practices, 
but  reform  of  the  administrative  and  the  financial 
organisation,  which  is  aimed  at.  What  has  brought 
about  the  present  crisis  is  not  so  much  the  political 
malaise  as  the  economic  uneasiness  underlying  it. 
The  new  taxation  with  which  capitalists  are  threatened, 
the  social  legislation  which  places  restrictions  on 
employers,  the  constant  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
with  which  consumers  are  faced,  the  ruin  of  the 
peasants  by  bad  harvests,  the  working  classes  excited 
by  a  propaganda  of  envy  and  hatred,  and  the  general 
discontent  of  all  classes  of  society,  are  all  attributed 
in  one  way  or  another  to  the  political  institutions. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  realised  how  the  problems  with 
which  the  legislature  has  now  to  deal  tend  to  become 
more  difficult  and  more  complex,  owing  to  their 
economic  and  financial  character. 

THE    OMNIPOTENCE    Ol'    PARLIAMENT. 

One  reform  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
many  writers  of  late  is  the  introduction  of  Proportional 
Representation.  M.  Aron  says  its  adoption  would 
still  make  bad  and  oppressive  laws  possible.  The 
real  problem  which  must  be  tackled  is  the  problem  of 
legislative  power,  the  legislative  mechanism.  The 
simplest  and  surest  way  of  perfecting  it,  one  which 
would  not  raise  any  question  of  principle,  consists  in 
reforming  Parliament's  method  of  work.  Parlia- 
ment, not  being  limited  by  the  Judicial  or  by 
the  Executive  Power,  is  absolutely  omnipotent. 
The  power  of  the  Senate  has  almost  disappeared  ; 
slowly  but  surely  it  is  coming  to  do  the  bidding  of 
the  Chamber.  Though  it  is  hostile  in  principle 
to  several  recent  laws,  it  passed  them  all  the 
same,  and  it  will  pass  others  of  which  it  does  not 
approve.  The  writer  asks  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  institute  in  France  a  sort  of  Supreme 
Court,  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  tyranny  and  abuses  of  the  legis- 
lature, but  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  reform 
is  not  advisable.  A  Supreme  Court  in  France  might 
prove  an  instrument  of  reaction,  it  might  snatch  the 
sovereignty  from  the  representatives  of  the  nation,- 
and  It  might  oppose  and  arrest  the  most  generous 
aspirations  of  the  present  democratic  movement. 
The  legislative  power  in  France  cannot  be  limited, 
because  such  a  limitation  would  be  contrary  to  French 


history  and  customs,  because  it  would  be  inefficacious 
in  practice,  and,  lastly,  because  the  legislative  power 
is  already  more  energetically  hmited  than  it  would  be 
by  a  Conservative  Senate  or  a  Supreme  Court. 

PARLIAMENT    AND    THE    EXECUTIVE. 

The  real  danger  to-day  is  not  that  Parliament  is 
omnipotent  in  the  making  of  laws,  but  that  it 
encroaches  so  much  on  the  other  Powers,  notably  on 
the  Executive,  perverting  by  its  constant  intervention 
all  the  machinery  of  the  Administration.  Reform, 
therefore,  can  only  come  from  the  wisdom  of  Parlia- 
ment. There  is  one  point  in  which  a  useful  reform 
could  at  once  be  brought  about,  namely,  in  the 
manner  of  making  the  laws.  The  present  mode  often 
results  in  laws  which  cannot  be  enforced,  laws  with 
confused  and  contradictory  wording,  making  the 
interpretation  of  them  a  political  question,  and  leaving 
the  citizens  uncertain  as  to  their  rights  and  obliga- 
tions. Parliament  should  know  what  it  wants,  and  be 
able  to  express  it  clearly. 

The  Executive  Irresponsible. 

In  the  mid-September  part  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue 
ISI.  Paul  Brunoy  writes  on  the  Constitution  of  1875 
and  the  Executive  Power,  and  in  the  first  September 
number  of  the  same  review  he  has  an  article  in  which 
he  compares  the  Executive  Power  in  France  with 
that  of  the  L^nited  States.  In  France,  he  says,  the 
Executive  Power  does  not  exist.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution of  1875  t'le  power  of  the  President  is  nil. 
The  President  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  Chambers.  No 
initiative  is  permitted  to  him.  Formally  he  presides 
over  the  Council,  but  in  truth  it  is  a  sorry  part  which 
he  plays  as  the  so-called  chief  at  the  deliberations  in 
which  the  Constitution  does  not  permit  him  to  partici- 
pate. Chosen  by  the  members  of  Parliament,  he  is 
of  the  party^which  has  a  majority  in  the  Chamber, 
and  which  keeps  him  in  tutelage.  He  merely 
signs  and  promulgates  the  decrees  prepared  by  his 
Ministers.  He  is  the  Executive.  He  executes  but  he 
is  not  responsible.  It  is  his  irresponsibility  which  is 
the  mischief  As  the  Representative  of  the  nation 
he  ought  to  personify  the  permanent  interests  of 
France,  yet  he  represents  nothing,  while  the  power  of 
the  Chambers  is  absolute. 

A    GOVERNMENT   WHICH    GOVERNS. 

Though  the  Ignited  States,  like  France,  is  a 
democracy,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  two 
nations  are  guided  by  the  same  general  principles, 
the  Americans,  far-seeing  and  practical,  have  taken 
care  to  establish  on  a  firm  basis  the  separation  of  the 
Powers,  and,  having  done  that,  they  have  put  at  the 
head  of  the  Executi\e  Power  an  independent  chief 
elected  by  universal  sufi"rage.  Against  the  Legislative 
Power  he  is  armed  with  the  powerful  right  of  the 
veto.  His  authority  over  the  administration  is 
complete.  He  is  responsible;  his  Ministers  are 
merely  administrators.  Not  dependent  on  Parlia- 
ment, thanks  to  the  mode  of  his  election, , he  is  a 
government  which  governs. 


Leading  Articlus   in   thk   Ruviews. 
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"THE  ETHICAL  CONQUEST  OF  INDIA." 
This  is  llie  title  of  a  most  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive paper  contributed  by  I.auriston  Ward  to  the 
September  Forum.  He  declares  tliat  the  whole 
Indian  workl,  including  Uurma  and  Ceylon,  is  reli- 
giously awake  as  it  has  not  been  before  for  a  number 
of  centuries.  He  notes  five  general  tendencies  among 
Hindus,  Mohammedans,  and  Huddhists  alike  :  (i)  To 
do  away  with  much  unessential  myth  and  dogma  and 
to  turn  to  the  earlier  spiritual  teaching  of  their  respec- 
tive creeds  :  (2)  to  pay  more  attention  to  ethics  and 
humanitarianism  and  less  to  theology  ;  (3)  to  end 
many  social  abuses,  even  as  in  the  case  of  caste  or  the 
treatment  of  women,  those  that  are  rooted  in  religion  ; 
(})  to  recognise  the  evils  of  ignorance  and  promote 
c.lucation  of  the  most  advanced  type  ;  (5)  to  become 
more  intelligent,  more  tolerant,  more  modern. 

I'here  are  the  beginnings  of  an  Indian  Reformation, 
tliough  no  Luther  has  yet  arisen  or  can  well  arise  : — 

There  is  a  crying  need  lor  sound  ethics,  and  India,  in  turning 

meet  liiat  need,  linds  but  two  courses  <)pen  to  her  :  a  revival 
the  jjurest  form   ol   her  own    religions,   such    as   has    been 

■  nipted  in  the  movements  already  noticed,  or  the  acceptance 

('hristianily. 

Whatever  the  virtues  or  defects  of  Western  civilisation,  it  is 
liigldy  co-operative  and  demaiuls  of  its  members  adherence  to 
.1  certain  minimum  standard  of  commonly  acceptetl  morality. 
II  ihe  Indi.Mi's  code  of  action  difl\.'rs  from  this  in  any  essential 
ii-pect  he  li!Hls  himself  debarred  from  effective  share  in  public 
uiulerlakintjs. 

The  writer  then  pursues  this  interesting  line  of 
argument ; — 

India,  and  the  civilised  world,  is  ijoverned  in  accordance 
with  Christian  principles — not  the  ideals  of  the  \ew  Testanieni, 
]iirhaps,  but  a  working  ada|)tation  of  them.  If  the  Indian 
l"-oples  t.lesire  to  treat  \\\\\\  their  rulers  and  with  other  nations 
--;!  an  e«juai  footing,  they  must  conform  to  these  lew  principles 
whatever  their  theology  may  be.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
ruiphasisetl  that  the  question  here  at  issue  is  not  one  of  theologv 
1    authority,    but    simply  of  practical  ethics.     If  the   Indian 

II  find  the  necessary  ethical  inspiration  in  other  religions  than 

liiisli.inily  his  practical  end  will  have  been  served.  He  inust 
I  it  somewhere,  and  he  naturally  chooses  to  turn  to  his  own 

ii;ions.  He  hnds  in  most  cases  a  considerable  body  of  noble 
rihical  teaching,  much  neglected  and  overlaid  by  contradictory 
I  \i5ton1  and  tradition.     The  spirit  of  the  hour  compels  him  to 

ooiie  from  this  mass  of  inherited  precept  some  approximation 
Christian  ethical  doctrine,   be  it  for  better   or    worse.      In 

-cs  of  direct  conflict  the  Eastern  religion  is  obliged  to  yield, 

.\Iohanmiedanism  has  yielded,  lor  example,  on  the  question 
)  slavery,  and  Hinduism  in  the  matter  of  thuggee  and  the 
lumolation  of  widows. 

I'hc  eifect  of  such  a  readjustment  cannot  but  be  profound, 
li  amounts  to  an  ethical  conquest  of  India,  if  you  will,  which 
is  transforming  religion,  as  we  have  seen,  and  «  hich  shows  itself 
even  more  strikingly  when  we  turn  to  the  public  and  private 
life  of  the  various  Indian  communities  which  Ire  most  close!y 
in  contact  with  Western  affairs. 

Various  sects  have  arisen,  and  probably  will  arise, 
but  the  writer  thinks  the  real  future  of  India  in 
a  spiritual  sense  undoubtedly  lies  with  Christianity 
;ind  the  established  religions.  The  upshot  of  the 
article  seems  to  be  that  whatever  be  its  avowed 
religion,  India  will  be  bound  in  its  ethics  to  become 
(  linstian  so  far  as  the  \\  estern  world  in  its  ethics  is 
Christian. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  ART. 
In  the  Art  Jiiutiial  iox  .September  there  is  an  article 
by  Mr.  J.  k.  Aitken  on  Charles  Robert  Leslie,  who 
went  to  Abbotsford  to  paint  the  portrait  of  Sir  Waller 
Scott.  According  to  Leslie,  .Scott  had  little  or  no 
taste  for  pictures  as  works  of  art,  and  did  not  pretend 
to  have  any.  There  were  tilings  hanging  on  the  walls 
of  Abbotsford,  in  particular  on  the  walls  of  the  dining- 
room,  which  no  eye  possessing  sensibility  to  what  is 
excellent  in  art  could  have  endured.  In  music  also 
Leslie  thought  Scott's  enjoyment  arose  chiefly  from 
the  associations  called  up  by  the  air  or  the  words 
of  the  song,  as  the  pictures  were  interesting  to  him 
merely  as  representing  some  particular  scene  or 
person  or  event.  But  he  would  stand  by  the  piano 
or  harp  when  Lady  Compton,  Miss  Clephane,  or  Mrs. 
Lockhart  were  playing  Highland  music  or  military 
marches,  with  his  head  and  whole  figure  slightly 
moving  in  unison  with  the  music,  and  with  an  expres- 
sion on  his  face  which  told  how  deep  he  was  among 
the  hills  with  the  brave  Highland  men. 


"NO  SEX  IN   HEAVEN." 

In  the  Catholic  ^[onth  Miss  Catherine  Hardy 
writes  on  woman  at  the  trossways.  Her  paper 
represents  a  common  Catholic  view  of  feminism. 
She  says  : — 

.■\s  regards  their  spiritual  destiny,  women  and  men  arc  by 
nature  equal.  There  is  no  sex  in  Heaven,  and  as  far  as  sex  on 
earth  is  concerned,  women  have  equal  chances  of  salvation  with 
men.  The  exclusion  of  women  from  the  Christian  priesthood, 
as  has  been  often  pointed  out,  is  based  on  extrinsic  reasons  and 
by  no  means  on  lack  of  cap.icity  for  spiritual  development. 

But  while  woman  has  no  need  of  emancipation 
from  the  religious  point  of  view,  the  claiins  of 
woman  in  social  education  and  economic  sense  are 
somewhat  cautiously  dealt  with  by  the  writer. 
She  says  : — 

What  a  man  has  previously  done  a  woman  can  do  after  him. 
But  can  she  ilo  what  a  man  has  not  done  ?  The  records  of 
history  are  so  uniformly  silent  regarding  woman  pioneers  in 
any  branch  of  human  achievement  that  it  is  hard  to  say  that 
their  inetVecliveness  is  wholly  due  to  lack  of  opportunity. 
Want  of  education  has  not  hindered  men  from  becoming 
inventors  and  artists.  Hut  instances  of  women,  even  with  every 
advantage,  reaching  the  first  rank  as  original  discoverers  in  litera- 
ture, or  painting,  or  music,  or  science,  or  Ihe  mechanical  arts, 
are  still  to  seek  in  human  history.  Not  many  men,  of  course,  are 
pioneers  in  these  matters,  but  we  are  safe  in  saying  hardly  any 
women.  On  the  other  hand,  she  can  studiously  collect  all  the 
knon  ledge  available  and  retain  the  mass  of  details  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  modern  examiner.  Keeping  to  observed  facts  .ind 
eschewing  conjectures,  we  gather  that  she  can  follow  man  to 
the  dizziest  heights  of  learning,  but  is  incapable  of  scaling  any 
iieak  for  herself.  We  have  had  women  classed  equal  to  or 
above  Senior  W'ranglers  ;  yet,  as  far  as  wc  know,  no  woman 
has  given  her  name  to  a  single  inathcmalical  process  or  theory. 
"  .Male  monopoly  of  education  !  "  cry  the  feminists ;  well, 
perhaps.  Our  remote  descendants  will  be  in  a  l)ctter  position 
10  decide. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  ask,  "  Will  feminism  make 
woman  belter  as  woman,  in  the  distinctively  womanly 
qualities  of  sympathy,  unselfishness,  and  simplicity  ?  " 
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YOSHIO  MARKING  :  A  POPULAR  JAPANESE  ARTIST. 

In  East  and  West  Miss  Nancy  Bell  of  Richmond, 
Surrey,  publishes  an  interesting  sketch  of  Yoshio 
Markino,  whose  contributions  to  the  English  Rd'tac', 
and  his  writings  and  pictures,  have  given  hira  well- 
deserved  popularity.  He  began  life  under  very  adverse 
circumstances  : — 

His  father  and  grandfather  were  both  artists,  but  the  foriner 
had  little  success,  and  though  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  in  his 
native  village,  where  Yoshio  was  called  "  the  honourable  little 
Master  of  Markino,"  and  was  rather  over-indulged,  he  had  no 
money  to  spend  on  his  children's  education.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  altogether  surprising  that  Yoshio,  whose  great  ambition 
was  to  become  "a  poet  or  a  writer  in  English,"  ran  away  from 
home  whilst  he  was  still  a  mere  boy.  He  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  in  an  absoluttly  penniless  condition,  and  tells  how 
he  had  to  "  make  a  livelihood  by  washing  windows  and  dishes, 
or  a  little  better  thing,  making  sets  of  false  teeth  for  some 
dentists."  He  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  pay  fees  of  seven 
dollars  a  month  at  Hoptan's  .\rt  College,  where  he  entered  his 
name  as  pupil,  and  though  it  remained  on  the  books  for  four 
years,  he  really  only  attended  it  for  twelve  months.  "  The 
school,"  he  says,  "used  to  supply  French  breads  to  the  students 
for  the  purpose  of  charcoal  drawing.  But  I  used  to  live,  on  this 
bread.     I  made  it  my  luncheon  every  day." 

in  1897,  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he 
left  California,  being  practically  driven  out  by  the 
brutality  of  the  Californians,  who  treated  the  Japanese 
ill  such  a  style  that  he  could  hardly  believe  his  senses 
when  arriving  in  London  to  find  that  he  was  treated 
like  a  human  being  : — 

Markino  began  his  life  in  London  as  Secretary  to  the 
Japanese  naval  attache.  Captain  Mukoyama.  He  worked  all 
day  for  the  Captain,  and  attended  the  South  Kensington  College 
in  the  evenings  ;  but  he  found  his  life  both  lonely  and  dull,  his 
fellow-students  taking  no  notice  of  him.  He  therefore  readily 
fell  in  with  the  suggestion  of  a  Japanese  friend  that  he  should 
desert  South  Kensington  for  the  Goldsmith  Institute  at  New 
Cross,  and  share  his  rooms  near  Maze  Hill  Station.  Some  of 
the  happiest  days  of  Markino's  life  were  spent  in  his  new 
quartets.  He  was  earning  enough  to  pay  his  way  without 
difficulty,  was  treated  as  a  member  of  the  family  by  the  master 
of  the  house  and  his  wife. 

After  the  breaking  up  of  the  happy  family  group 
at  Maze  Hill  because  of  death,  Markino  got  into 
difficulties,  as  his  Japanese  friend  and  patron  was 
summoned  back  to  Japan.  Left  alone  in  London,  the 
young  artist  determined  to  win  independence  by  his 
own  efforts  alone,  but  he  soon  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  destitution.  He  went  to  lodge  with  a 
blacksmith,  who  with  his  wife  and  children  made  the 
Japanese  one  of  themselves,  and  kept  him  at  a  time 
when  he  was  so  penniless  that  he  had  nothing  to  eat 
or  drink  from  morning  to  night  but  a  little  water  from 
the  fountains  in  the  streets.  He  tramped  round  with 
his  sketches  trying  to  sell  them  to  publishers,  and  at 
one  time  was  so  hard  up  that  he  was  tempted  to 
commit  suicide.  On  the  fateful  morning  Markino 
started  off  determined  that  if  he  failed  he  would  never 
return  alive.      Fortunately  this  time  he  succeeded  : — ■ 

lie  had  resolved  to  go  first  to  the  office  of  the  ^/(7<'</s/«<r  </ 
Art.  Death  or  life  he  knew  hung  upon  the  issue  of  his  call, 
but  there  was  no  outward  sign  in  his  bearing  of  the  suspense  he 
was  enduring.      Wry  soon  the  assistant   editor  appeared  and 


took  his  portfolio  aVay  to  show  its  contents  to  his  chief,  Mr. 
Spielmann,  who  five  minutes  afterwards  himself  appeared. 
"  The  great  art  critic,"  as  Yoshio  calls  him,  greeted  him  very 
kindly  and  quickly  set  his  mind  at  rest  by  telling  him  that  he 
would  buy  some  of  his  sketches  and  publish  others  in  his 
magazine. 

This  interview  was  the  turning  point  in  his  life. 
"  Mr.  Spielmann,"  says  Markino,  "  has  always  been 
dew  to  a  dying  Morning  Glory."  He  got  introduced 
to  pleasant  literary  society,  and  began  to  look  upon 
himself  as  an  interpreter  between  the  English  and 
the  Japanese.  He  revolted  against  painting  "  pot 
boilers,"  and  would  only  cultivate  art  for  its  own 
sake,  with  the  result  that  he  very  nearly  starved 
himself  again,  and  would  indeed  have  starved  but 
for  the  generosity  of  another  of  his  incomparable 
landladies.  After  a  struggle  he  again  got  upon  his 
feet,  only  to  be  laid  up  with  a  bad  illness  which 
necessitated  an  operation,  but  after  his  recovery  he 
went  ahead  and  has  never  looked  behind  since. 
He  has  illustrated  books  on  the  "  Colour  of 
London,"  "  The  Colour  of  Paris,"  "  The  Colour 
of  Rome,"  and  "  O.xford  from  Within."  His  great 
passion,  however,  is  for  London : — 

"  I  am  mad  in  love  of  London  ;  once  I  loved  London  for 
curiosity  ;  now  I  love  London  because  I  have  found  out  the  real 
art  and  real  comfort  in  her.  My  own  intention  is  to  pass  my 
life  among  true  Britons  and  find  out  more  art  iu  them." 


THE  NATION'S  NEW  "MABUSE." 
In  an  article  on  Walloon  .\rt  a  propos  of  the 
Exhibition  at  Charleroi  which  M.  Fie'rens-Gevaert 
contributes  to  the  mid-September  number  of  the 
Ra-iie  des  Deux  Maudes,  mention  is  made  of  Mabuse 
and  the  Castle  Howard  picture,  recently  acquired  by 
the  nation.  John  Gossart  of  Mabuse,  commonly 
known  as  Mabuse,  was  born  in  Hainault  about  1470, 
and  he  died  at  Middelburg  between  1533  and  1555. 
.Two  important  works,  says  the  writer,  illustrate  the 
two  principal  phases  of  his  career  :  "  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,"  painted  before  his  travels  in  Italy, 
which  has  been  for  over  a  century  the  property  of 
the  Earls  of  Carlisle,  and  "St.  Luke  painting  the 
Portrait  of  the  Virgin,"  painted  soon  after  his  return 
from  Italy,  and  now  in  the  Prague  Museum.  He  is 
generally  understood  to  be  the  first  painter  of  the 
Flemish  school  to  visit  Italy  and  to  return  with  his  art 
somewhat  modified  by  study  of  the  Italian  painters. 
The  "  -Adoration,"  at  which  he  laboured  many  years, 
was  painted  originally  for  the  Abbey  of  Grammont 
in  East  Flanders,  and  it  passed  successively  into 
various  collections  before  it  was  purchased  by  the 
fifth  Earl  of  Carlisle  in  1775.  Completed  about  1500, 
it  shows  marvellous  technique.  On  the  canvas,  which 
measures  7  ft.  by  6  ft.,  over  twenty  figures  of  men 
and  angels  are  grouped  round  the  usual  principal 
personages,  in  the  background  are  immense  architec- 
tural ruins  in  the  guise  of  rustic  decoration,  and 
through  the  tall,  narrow  archway  a  charming  land- 
scape is  to  be  seen. 
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THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  LORD  NORTHCLIFFE. 

Mr.  T.  SwiNHuKSK  SiiKLUkAkK  toiiti ibulos  to 
Priiitfrs'  Ink  for  Si'ptemher  a  charming;  sketch  of 
Lord  Northcliffe  by  "  An  Old  Schoolfellow."  Thiriy 
years  ago  Mr.  Sheldrake  met  Lord  Northcliffe  for  the 
first  time.  He  was  then  a  typical  jolly,  blue-eyed 
schoolboy,  of  the  prosperous  middle  class — a  sunny 
lad  with  laughing  eyes  and  a  dash  of  dare-devil,  full 
of  life,  full  of  fun,  without  an  atom  of  self-conscious- 
ness about  him.  He  wins  the  affection  of  his  friend's 
mother  in  a  moment,  and  makes  a  passionate  slave  of 
the  small  boy  with  a  word  and  a  smile. 


Lord  Northcliffe. 

{t-'rom  t/ie  Painting  hy  A,  /.msz/i*.) 

Mr.  Sheldrake  then  goes  on  to  describe  Harms- 
worth  as  a  boy.     He  says  : — 

Harmsworth  was  a  name  to  conjure  with  among  us  irrcspoi- 
siblc  juniors.  I  soon  foy^ht  mv  w;iy  into  a  position,  of  a  sort, 
anion!,'  my  own  set,  and  I  know  what  we  thought  about  him. 
We  voted  for  him  to  a  scapegrace,  when  the  captaincy  of  the 
football  team  wxs  in  question.  We  knew  there  were  other 
boys  who  were  bettrr  cricketers,  but  we  wanted  Ilarmsworlh  10 
win  the  average  bat.     We  knew  our  man. 

Then  came  the  School  Magazine  :  Harmsworth's  idea — his, 
and  his  alone.  I  remember  well  how  the  superior  boys  mocked 
in  secret  at  the  project.  He  put  up  a  box  lor  contribution  . 
It  was  thought  very  funny  to  write  personalities  and  dro|i  tliriii 
in,     He  never  turned  a  hair,     J  can  see  hjm  now  emplyiny  hi^ 


box,  and  carrying  the  contenlK  ofit  to  the  edilririal  sanctum.  I 
can  hear  the  snigger  thai  went  round.  But  he  had  hi»  revenge. 
The  paper  w.-us  duly  published,  its  success  phenomenal,  and 
some  of  the  personal  par.igraplis  appeare<l  in  ly[>e  with  llic 
L<litor's  comments.      Nolxxiy  courte<l  a  secomi  editorial  notice. 

.\nd  I  —  I,  too,  had  my  hour,  for,  favoured  by  fortune,  I 
found  a  moment  when  tlie  t}«)X  w.os  unguarde<l  and  drop[)ed  in 
my  small  contribution.  It,  too,  was  publishe<l,  though  the 
Kditor  had  corrected  all  my  bail  shots  in  spelling,  while  his 
enemies'  effusions  appeared  as  written. 

"Characteristic,  I  hear  some  reailer  saying.  I  agree.  Hut 
do  you  wonder  that  that  Kditor  of  fifteen  liccamc  the  greatest 
newspaper  propielor  in  the  world  7 

If  you  do,  ask  yourself  if  you  ever  met  a  boy  who  wrote  like 
he  did  at  fifteen,  who  had  his  extraordinary  courage  and 
optimism — a  boy  who  at  the  first  attempt  could  gauge  to  a 
nicety  the  feeling  of  the  world  in  which  he  then  lived,  could 
ignore  chafl",  turn  aside  criticism  with  a  smile,  create  and 
stimulate  enthusiasm  for  his  youthful  cnlerprisc. 

Here  are  the  first  words  of  the  boy-editor — words  in  which 
you  find  the  keynote  of  his  career:  "1  have  it  on  the  best 
authority  that  the  paper  is  to  be  a  marked  success." 

Turn  to  the  second  number:  "I  am  glad  to  say  thai  my 
prediction  as  to  the  success  of  the  magazine  provc-d  correct." 

The  fourth  issue  is  a  double  number.  This  is  how  the  young 
Editor  spoke  of  it  :  "  There  is  no  douljt  that  the  present  month 
has  been  one  of  extraordinary  excitement.  In  the  early  part  of 
July  we  had  .  .  .  but  all  these  events  h.ive  l«en  lompletely 
'out  of  the  hunt '  .IS  compared  to  the  excitement  manifested 
when  it  became  known  that  there  wouKl  lie  a  Grand  Kxtra 
Double  Summer  Holi.lay  Seaside  Number  of  the  magazine.'" 

Truly  the  boy  is  father  of  the  man. 

.\nolher  cutting  fiom  the  Kditorial  Notes:  "The  printing 
office  of  our  magazine  on  the  night  of  the  production  of  the 
Christmas  Double  Number  presented  a  sight  never  to  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  witnessed  it.  There  was  seen  the 
inglorious  spectacle  of  an  editor  aiding  in  the  production  of  his 
own  writings." 

Mr.  Sheldrake,  among  other  reminiscences,  said 
that  Lord  Northcliffe  had  an  agreeable  ear,  and  was 
always  in  great  request  at  school  entertainments,  but 
he  was  a  good  deal  more  than  a  good  instrumentalist. 
He  also  distinguished  himself  by  being  one  of  the 
first  boys  to  ride  the  old-fashioned  sixty-inch  ordinary 
bicycle.  Sometimes  he  would  come  thirty  miles 
across  country  on  his  high  bicycle. 

At  sixteen  he  was  coaching  for  Cambridge  and  the  Bar,  when 
he  «.is  offered  an  editorship,  which  he  preferred  to  accept.  At 
stvcntecn  he  was  earning  ;f 200  a  year  as  an  editor.  At  iwenty- 
Swo  he  started  Answe/s  w'nb  exactly /^l,  750  ;  in  eighteen  months 
the  circulation  was  over  150,000  a  week.  -Xt  twenty-four  he 
had  written  a  book  of  which  25,000  copies  were  sold. 

Mr.  Sheldrake  thinks  that  Lord  Northcliffe  has 
hardly  begun  his  real  career.  He  still  keeps  up  his 
collection  of  birds'  eggs,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
business  cares  he  will  every  now  and  then  revert  to 
his  schooldays,  and  live  again  as  the  jolly,  happy-go- 
lucky  schoolboy  of  a  generation  ago.  Mr.  Sheldrake 
([uotes  the  followitig  observations  on  advertising  :— 

"  So  far  as  advertising  is  in  question,  I  am  only  concerned  to 
build  up  sound  circulations.  The  advertiser  buys  the  space 
and  does  the  best  he  can  with  it. 

"  Mere  numbers  of  readers  are  of  infinitely  less  nnportance 
than  the  character  of  them.  One  well-to-do,  old-fashioned 
farmer  living  miles  and  miles  Irom  a  shop  is  worth  more  to  an 
advertiser  than  twenty  black-coated  clerks  who  have  shops  to 
turn  to  at  every  corner. 

"  Papers  that  get  up  their  circulation  figures  on  the  strength 
of  a  questionable  01  frankly  indecent  serial  are  worthless  10  the 
advertiser," 
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A   JINGO   WAR-WHOOP 

From  the  Canadian  Defence  League. 

There  is  a  magazine  entitled  the  Cauadian  Field, 
which  describes  itself  as  the  Official  Journal  of  the 
Canadian  Defence  League,  published  at  Welland, 
Ontario.  It  is  a  monthly  periodical  devoted  to  the 
field  of  Imperial  Unity,  Patriotic  Service,  and  Good 
Citizenship  ;  and  it  defines  as  the  fundamental  duties 
of  citizenship  the  defence  of  Country,  the  education 
of  Youth,  and  the  payment  of  Taxes.  Judging  by  the 
editorials  of  the  August  number,  which  has  just  been 
sent  to  me,  it  adds  to  those  other  duties  that  of  being 
as  cantankerous  as  possible  to  the  Americans  who 
live  south  of  the  Canadian  border. 

The  suggestion  which  I  made,  that  we  should  com- 
memorate the  hundred  years  of  peace  between  the 
American  Republic  and  the  British  Empire  by  erect- 
ing a  statue  of  George  Washington  at  Westminster, 
fliakes  the  Canadian  Field  simply  foam  at  the  mouth. 
They  declare  that  hatred  of  English  character,  insti- 
tutions, strength  and  power  is  taught  in  all  American 
schools,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  air  that  every 
American  school-child  breathes.  "The  whole  ten- 
dency of  American  life  is  to  destroy  by  every  means, 
whether  fan-  or  foul,  all  sympathy  or  friendliness  for 
things  British.  No  American  will  hesitate  in  private 
conversation  to  say  bluntly  that  he  hopes  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  British  fl  g  will  be  driven 
from  the  American  continent.  Yet  in  spite  of  this, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  a  type  of  yellow  journalist  gone 
mad,  has  the  temerity  to  suggest  that  George  Wash- 
ington, who  was  no  more  nor  less  than  a  successful 
rebel,  should  have  a  place  among  the  men  who  have 
stood  bv  the  British  Empire  and  have  helped  to 
make  it  what  it  is.  A  greater  insult  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  suggested,  not  only  to  the  people  of  the 
present,  but  to  those  whose  memories  the  present 
generation  hold  sacred.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  says 
the  Canadian  Field,  "  went  to  America  to  lead  their 
own  selfish  lives,  and  the  leaders  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  Commonwealth  were  selfish  and 
ambitious,  and  for  that  reason  rebelled.  The 
people  who  deserve  the  credit  for  teaching  Great 
Britain  how  to  maintain  and  extend  the  British 
Empire  were  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  who  pro- 
tested against  the  treason  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  and 
founded"  Canada.  If  statues  are  in  order,  by  all 
means  erect  one  for  the  United  Empire  I,oyalists  in 
^\'estminster,  and  let  it  be  unveiled  with  proper 
ceremony.  These  were  the  men  and  women  who 
repudiated  treason  and  rebellion.     .     .     .'' 

It  is  useful  to  read  this  kind  of  btuff  in  order  to 
understand  how  very  nasty  British  so-called  loyalism 
can  be  made  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  our  neighbours. 


The  modern  St.  George,  according  to  Jacob  A. 
Rils,  writing  in  Scribner's  for  October,  is  the  organised 
charity  of  the  United  States,  which  is  slaying  the 
dragon  that  besets  the  growth  of  young  democracy, 


THE  GERMAN  FACTOR  IN  AMERICAN  PROGRESS. 

The  way  in  which,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  the 
British  Empire  and  the  German  Empire  are  each  in 
its  own  way  bidding  for  the  friendship  and  support  of 
the  United  States  in  the  future  is  an  interesting  sign 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live.     Here,  for  example,  in 
the  September  Forum,  Rudolf  Cronau  writes  on  the 
German  element  in  the  United  States.     He  complains 
that  nearly  all  American  histories  contain  the  history 
of  only   a    part    of  the    American    population— the 
Anglo-Americans  —  and    remain    silent    about    the 
valuable    contribution    of    non-English    elements    to 
American  culture.     Hence  the  erroneous  impression 
arises   that   everything   that    is   good   and    great   in 
America  is  due  to  the  English  only.     Mr.   Cronau 
sets  himself  to  remove  the  grave  injustice  that  has 
been  done,  and  to  call  attention   to  the  important 
contributions     inade    by    the    German    element    to 
American  progress.     Hundreds  of  German   soldiers 
were    among    the   armies   that   went   to   South   and 
Central  America  with  Mendoza,  Cortes,  and  Pizarro. 
From  1528  to  1546  Venezuela  was  a  German  colony. 
In   153S  a   German    printer   established   a    printing 
office  in  the  city  of  Mexico.     Hendrick  Christiansen, 
of  Cleve,  explored   the  Hudson  River.     A  German, 
Peter  Mimiewit,  a  native  of  Wesel,  became  Director- 
General  of  the  New  Netherlands.     Leisler,  another 
German,  helped  to  hold  the  colony  for  William  III., 
and  called  together  the  first  congress  of  American 
colonies  to  resist   the  assaults   of  the   French.     He 
was  hanged  in   1691,  "  the  first  martyr  in   the  long 
struggle  of  the  American   people  for  liberty."     The 
German   Mennonites  issued  the  first  written  protest 
against  slavery  in   16S8.     Germans  were  the  first  to 
protest  against  the  selfish  acts  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  accomplished  during  ahe  War  of  Indepen- 
dence   many    acts   of   the    highest    patriotism.     The 
Prussian    officer.    Baron    von    Steuben,    transformed 
Washington's  undisciplined  American  soldiers  into  an 
efficient  fighting  machine.     Without  the  help  of  the 
200,000  Germans  who  fought  under  the  colours   ot 
the  North  in  the  civil   war,   the  preservation  of  the 
Union  might  not  have  been  possible.     So  Mr.  Cronau 
proceeds,  showing  how  Germans  have  distinguished 
tliemselves  in  politics,  in  subduing  the  wilderness,  in 
commerce,   in  industry,  in  the  brewing   industry,   in 
engineering,    in    science    and    ethics   and    art.     He 
concludes  : — 

Our  historians  would  do  well  to  consider,  nol  only  the 
■ithieveuients  of  ouv  Anglo-American  citizens,  but  also  those 
of  the  Germans,  Irish,  Scotch,  French,  .Scandinavians,  the 
Komanic  and  .Slavic  races,  Jews,  .Mricans,  and  Mongolians. 

Cornhill  for  October  owes  its  chief  distinction  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Benson's  character  sketch  of  Matthew 
Arnold.  Dr.  Fitchett  describes  Waterloo  as  Napo- 
leon saw  it.  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  his  visit  to  Niels  Gade,  the  great  Danish 
composer.  The  Bishop  of  Stepney  dwells  on  the 
prospect  of  transforming  the  failure  of  a  fish  market 
at  Shadwell  into  a  garden  for  the  people. 


Leadixg   AkticiJ'S   in   Tnii:    RiiviEVvs, 
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THE  EVERLASTING  MERCY. 
I  iiK  l-l>ig,lish  Kn'iew  puMishos  a  forty-pngf  poem, 
by  Mr.  Joliii  Masefield,  which  describes  the  conver- 
sion of  one  Saul  Kane,  who  was  tokened  to  the 
devil  from  his  youth  up.  As  a  boy  he  broke  his 
mother's  heart.  As  a  youth  he  took  to  drinking, 
and  for  the  next  seven  years,  trom  twenty  to  twenty- 
seven  : — 

I  livcil  ill  iliv|)elicf  of  heaven, 

I  drunk,  I  fouglit,  I  poached,  I  whoicil, 

I  did  despite  unlo  the  Lord. 

Nineteen  times  he  went  to  gaol.  The  story  begins 
with  a  realistic  account  of  a  prize  fight  with  a 
ixjacher  with  whom  he  quarrelled.  After  the  ninth 
round  he  did  not  want  to  go  on,  but  "  they  drove  (a 
<lodge  that  never  fails)  a  pin  beneath  my  finger  nails," 
and  so  aroused  him  to  continue  the  fight  until  he 
knocked  the  other  fellow  out.  Then  thev  went  down 
to  have  a  drinking  bout : — 

From  three  long  hours  01  ^ici  mm  mhoUcs, 
And  two  girb'  breath  and  fifteen  Woltes, 
A  warmish  night,  and  windows  shut. 
The  room  stanic  like  a  fo.\'s  gut, 

Saul  Kane  got  up  and  went  out.  It  was  'Michael 
Saint's  day,  and  his  mind  began  to  carp  and  tetter. 
What  with  the  fight  and  what  with  drinking  he  began 
to  reflect,  "  If  this  life's  all,  the  beasts  are  belter." 
When  in  this  mood  the  devil  tempted  him  to  suicide, 
but  he  resisted  him.  He  then  gave  way  to  a  wild 
paro.\ysm  of  fury  ;  he  tore  his  clothes,  flung  his  boots 
through  the  windows,  and  "  a  naked  madrnan  waving 
i^rand  a  blazing  lamp  in  either  hand.  I  yelled  like 
twenty  drunken  sailors,"  screaming  "  I'm  Satan,  newly 
come  from  hell."  Then  he  s])ied  the  fire  bell,  and 
rang  it,  crying  :  "  It's  fire  of  hell ;  and  this  is  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah." 

He  evaded  the  pursuit  of  the  crowd  and  police, 
and  finally  fell  asleep.  When  he  woke  he  went  olt 
again,  the  devil  dancing  in  him  glorious,  blathering 
away  concerning  the  falsehood  of  the  Bible  and  the 
rottenness  of  the  Church.  Then  he  went  ofT  to  meet 
his  girl,  missed  her,  and  in  the  market-place  found  a 
little  boy  crying  because  he  had  lost  his  mother.  He 
takes  compassion  upon  the  little  boy,  tells  him  stories 
of  where  the  tom-cats  go  by  night,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  exciting  tale  the  mother  comes  out  and  beats 
the  boy  for  talking  to  "the  lowest  sot,  the  drunkeiiest 
liar,  the  dirtiest  dog  in  all  the  shire."  The  woman 
waxed  eloquent,  and  finally  wound  up  with  a  passion- 
ate declaration  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  at  the 
Day  of  Judgment :  "  He'll  come  with  glory  and  with 
tire.  To  cast  great  darkness  on  the  liar." 

To  get  rid  of  the  impression  whiclx  was  produced 
he  [went  back  to  the  public-house,  and  when  they 
were  all  pretty  well  half-seas  over.  Miss  Bourne,  the 
Friend,  a  tall,  pale  woman,  grey  and  bent,  a  (Quaker 
'^Jy  with  the  heart  of  a  child,  came  in.  She  took 
ml  Kane's  tumbler  from  the  bar  and  poured  it  out 
.[ion  the  flopr  dust ; — 


"  .Saul  Kane,"  she  said,  "  when  next  you  drink, 

Uo  me  (he  gcnllencks  to  think 

That  every  drop  of  drink  nccurscil    ■ 

Makes  Christ  wilhin  you  die  of  thirst, 

That  every  dirty  word  you  say 

Is  one  niorr  flint  upon  His  way, 

Another  thorn  about  His  head. 

Another  mock  by  where  He  tread, 

Another  nail,  another  cross. 

All  that  you  arc  is  thai  Christ's  loss." 

The  clock  run  down  and  struck  a  chime. 

And  Mrs.  .Si  said,  "Closing  time." 

Out  into  the  darkness  he  went,  and  as  he  passed 
the  Quaker  girl  said,  "  He  waits  until  you  knock." 
Her  words  seemed  to  have  brought  the  Grace  of  (Jod 
into  his  soul.  He  felt  in  his  heart  the  drink  unpriced, 
the  burning  cataracts  of  Christ : — 

I  did  not  think,   I  did  not  strive. 

The  deep  peace  burnt  by  me  alive. 

The  bolted  door  h.id  broken  in, 

I  knew  that  I  had  done  with  sin. 

I  knew  lliat  Christ  had  given  nie  birlh 

To  brother  all  the  souls  on  earth. 

And  every  bird  and  every  beast 

Should  share  the  crumbs  broke  at  the  feast. 
He  went  out  of  the  mist  into  the  light,  and  the  past 
faded  like  a  dream,     "  All  earthly  things  that  blessed 
morning     were   everlasting   joy  and  warning."      He 
sees  old  Callow  the  ploughman  at  the  task  of  God. 

It  is  a  remarkable  poem,  almost  savagely  realistic, 
but  containing  many  beautiful  phrases,  and  instinct 
from  end  to  end  with  deep  spiritual  meaning. 


HARNACK  ON  THE  DATE  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

In  the  Contcmpcrary  Rro'Kno  Harnack's  "Date  of 
the  .\cts  and  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  "  is  reviewed. 
A  reviewer  of  Harnack's  latest  translated  work,  while 
ditVering  from  the  German  Professor's  view  of  the 
Resurrection  narratives,  says  : — 

Certainly  his  latest  conclusions  ,as  to  the  dale  of  the  Acts  and 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  of  the  highest  importance.  He 
asserts  apparently  without  a  .shadow  of  doubt,  from  a 
minute  critical  investigation  of  the  available  material  that 
llie  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  .as  well  as  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  were  composed  while  St.  Paul  was  still 
alive,  and  the  Gospel  of  .St.  Matthew  but  a  few  years 
later.  Thus  St.  Mark's  Gospel  was  written,  at  the  latest, 
between  50  and  60  A.D.,  St.  Luke's  Gospel  (both  the  "  We  '"' 
section  and  the  rest)  soon  .after  60  A.li.,  and  certainly  before 
the  death  of  St.  I'aul  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
.■\.cts  a  little  later  than  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  but  still  before 
the  death  of  St.  Paul  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
probably  about  62  .\.n.  It  is  of  the  profoundest  imporlance  to 
realise  that  the  earliest  Gospel  was  written  wilhin  five-and- 
twcnty  years  of  our  Lord's  Resurrection.  Al  that  date  it  is 
highly  probiible  that  the  Virgin  Mary  w.as  still  alive.  Indeed, 
Dr.  Gwatkin  considers  that  the  traditional  date  of  her  death 
(64  .\.D.)  "  may  not  be  far  wrong,"  and  if  this  is  so,  St.  Luke's 
narratives  were  written  in  her  lifetime.  The  Gospels  of 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  and  the  Acts  were  available  at  a  date 
when  most  of  those  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  events 
of  our  Lord's  life  were  still  alive,  and  from  this  fact,  if  from  no 
other,  we  are  unable  to  take  the  view  as  to  the  kcsurrectioa 
narratives  taken  by  Professor  Harnack.  The  written  material 
known  as  Q,  the  source  common  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke, 
is,  says  Professor  Harnack,  "earlier  than  St.  Mark,  and 
nothing  pi  event  i  ic  being  assigned  tcj  the  year  50  .\.rj.,  of  still 
earlier," 
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THE  BOY  SCOUT:   MADE  IN  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Dan  Beard,  in  the  American,  Rrcnew  of 
Reviavs,  describes  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He 
begins  by  telling  how  amidst  a  crowd  of  frightened 
men  and  women  unable  to  help  a  young  woman 
accidentally  injured  by  a  quoit — 

A  sni.ill  boy  not  over  twelve  years  of  age  in  a  khaki  suit,  a 
modilied  cowboy's  hat,  and  with  a  bag  like  a  canvas  haversack 
hanging  by  a  strap  over  his  shoulders,  was  attracted  by  the 
'     liov-f.ishion,   wormed    his    way    through    the 


C'jmnT  'tt"ii. 


Lieut-Gea    Sir    R.     Baden -Powell, 

The  adapter  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement. 
(From  a  coloured  cartoon  in  "Inanity  Fair.") 

crowd.  He  was  not  excited,  nor  nonplussed  ;  he  looked  calmly 
around  at  the  crowd,  and,  in  the  even  voice  of  one  accustomed 
to  command,  gave  the  command  to  "  Stand  back  and  give  this 
woman  air." 

Without  question  and  without  realising  their  own  absurdly 
ignominious  position,  the  people  quietly  obeyed,  and  at  a  re- 
spectful distance  watched  the  small  boy  stanch  the  blood,  close 
the  gaping  lips  of  the  wound,  apply  the  antiseptics,  and,  wuh 
the  deftness  of  an  expert  surgeon,  bind  up  the  liead  with 
l)andages.  He  even  administered  a  restorative,  and  then 
as  the  young  woman  sal  up.  blinking  at  the  crowd,  the  boy,  a 
lad  of  a  few  words,  said,  "Now  take  this  woman  hoine."  K 
minute  more  and  the  little  figure  had  iningled  with  the  crowd 
and  disappeared, 


It  was  not  until  it  was  all  over  that  anyone  thought  to  ask 
who  had  so  masterfully  taken  charge  of  the  situation,  and  effici- 
ently rendered  first  aid  to  the  injured. 

In  the  West  I  have  reports  of  a  patrol  of  Scouts  which  does 
efticient  work  as  a  regular  organised  hose  company  in  the 
volunteer  fire  department.  In  the  various  parts  of  the  country, 
as  at  Utica,  N.Y.,  and  Louisville,  Ky.,  they  publish  their  own 
newspapers  or  magazines.  They  builil  their  own  wireless 
telegraphs  and  use  them  ;  they  know  the  signs  of  the  woods 
and  the  road  signs  ;  they  can  even  read  the  signs  of  the  tramps 
and  yeegman. 

In  Philadelphia  a  troop  of  Scouts  has  been  formed  out  of 
the  most  troublesome  gang  of  boys  in  the  Quaker  City,  and  a 
promment  police  ofiicial  recently  told  the  writer  that  the  police- 
men in  that  quarter  still  think  that  they  must  be  dreaming,  for 
the  same  boys  who  were  wont  to  pester  and  make  the  lives  of 
the  blue-coats  miserable  now  assist  them.  Order  and  quiet 
prevail  where  once  was  noise,  mischief,  and  confusion. 

The  Scout  activities  appeal  to  the  boys  because 
they  include  innumerable  things  which  their  heroes  in 
history  have  done  : — 

The  boys  by  becoming  scouts  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
woodcraft,  gain  knowledge  of  birds  and  trees,  learn  the  secrets 
of  the  woods,  to  swim,  paddle  a  canoe,  and  do  many  other 
things  boys  love  to  do. 

Its  popularity  among  the  boys  lies  in  the  name 
Scout.  It  was  the  name  that  caught  the  attention  of 
Baden-Powell  in  1908,  and  he  accordingly  cribbed 
the  Scout  idea,  as  he  himself  declares.  B.P.  in 
America  means  Be  Prepared,  the  motto  of  the 
movement. 

In  the  United  States,  fortunately,  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  has  never  been  attended  with  the  mili- 
taryist  element  introduced  by  General  Baden-Powell 
into  the  English  movement.  Mr.  Beard  maintains 
that  scouting  is  intensely  and  typically  .American,  for 
it  is  the  American  spirit  of  conscious  individuality 
and  initiative  which  gives  the  Boy  Scout  movement 
its  vim,  life,  and  vitality.  Mr.  Beard  insists  in  his 
closing  paragraph  upon  the  non-military  character  of 
the  American  Boy  Scouts  : — 

The  Boy  Scouts  have  nothing  to  do  with  war,  and  their 
Scoutcraft  has  no  more  connection  with  it  than  has  the  hunter's 
knowledge  of  woodcraft  and  the  lone  trapper's  ability  to  take 
care  of  himself  under  all  and  any  conditions.  War  with  the 
old  scouts  was  not  of  their  own  seeking,  but  incidental  to  the 
life  they  led.  War  with  the  Boy  Scouts  is  not  talked  of,  pre- 
pared for,  or  considered  in  their  training  ;  the  whole  aim  of  the 
society  is  to  make  them  clear-eyed,  clean-limbed,  clear-minded, 
efficient,  manly  boys,  and  ultimately  good  citizens. 

But  despite  all  that  Mr.  Beard  says  there  is  plenty 
of  Scout  material  in  other  countries.  The  Russians 
have  done  a  very  foolish  thing  in  suppressing  the 
Boy  Scouts  in  Finland.  The  following  is  the  ideal  of 
all  Boy  Scouts  in  all  countries  : — 

"  On  my  honour  I  will  do  my  best."^ — i.  To  do  my  duty  to 
t'lod  and  my  country,  and  to  obey  the  Scout  Law.  2.  To  help 
other  people  at  all  limes.  3.  To  keep  myself  physically  strong, 
mentally  awake,  and  morally  straight. 

The  Scout  Law  has  twelve  planks,  and  if  a  boy  obeys  them 
he  will  be  an  excellent  Scout.  The  points  are  : — i.  A  .Scout  is 
trustworthy.  2.  A  Scout  is  loyal.  3.  A  Scout  is  helpful. 
4.  A  Scout  is  friendly.  5.  A  Scout  is  courteous.  6.  A  Scout 
is  kind.  7.  A  Scotit  is  obedient.  8.  A  Scout  is  cheerful. 
Q.  A  Scout  is  thrifty.  10.  A  Scout  is  br^ve.  »l.  A  Scout  is 
clean.      I2.   .-V  Scout  is  levereut. 


Lradin'c.   Articles   in  the    Reviews. 
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MUSIC   AND  ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

N  K  \V    W  A  r.  N  K  R    I J  T  K.  R  A  l'  U  R  K . 


Wac.nkr    has    been 
niaga/.ines    during    the 


much  to  the  fore  in  the 
last  few  months.  In  the 
Eng/is/t  Kr.iac,  June-.September,  Mr.  WiUiam  Ashton 
Ellis's  translation  of  Wagner's  letters  to  his  school- 
fellow, Theodor  .Xpcl,  has  appeared  ;  in  the  Mtisiotl 
Timts  of  .August  antl  September  (to  be  concluded  in 
October)  iMr.  Kllis  writes  interestingly  on  the  new 
restored  edition  of  the  \Vagner-Lis/.t  Correspondence  ; 
and  in  the  North  American  Jia-iav  for  September 
Mr.  Lawrence  Cilman  writes  on  Wagnor  as  a  lover, 
a  propos  of  the  .\utobiography  just  given  to  the 
world.  The  most  important  feature  of  the  .Auto- 
biography, consitlered  as  a  revelation  of  character, 
says  Air.  Cilmaii,  is  what  it  says  of  Wagner's  relations 
with  the  various  women  who  came  into  his  life — with 
Minna  Planer,  his  first  wife  ;  with  Jessie  Laussot,  and 
with  Cosima  von  Billow — and  what  it  does  not  say  of 
Ws  relations  with  Mathilde  Wesendonck.  Mr.  Oilman 
finds  the  book  calculated  to  tempt  the  inconsiderate 
reader  to  condemn  Wagner  unreservedly,  but  while 
he  may  abhor  the  author  for  much  of  his  conduct,  we 
are  reminded  that  there  is  not  a  little  to  be  said  in 
1  Atenuation.  Leaving  the  personal  side  of  Wagner, 
i\e  have  in  the  Musical  Times  for  September  a 
criticism  of  the  season  at  Bayreuth,  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Newman.  Some  of  the  things  heard  at  the  first  cycle 
were  maddeningly  bad,  but,  fortunately,  there  were 
other  things  extremely  good.  For  instance,  no  one 
who  saw  it  can  ever  forget  the  picture  which  greeted 
bim  when  the  curtain  rolled  back  and  showed  the 
'.ting  of  the  third  act  of  the  "  Meistersinger." 
Another  peculiar  pleasure  which  is  enjoyed  at  Bay- 
reuth more  than  elsewhere  is  derived  from  the  perfect 
correspondence  of  the  music  and  gestures  ;  but  even 
here  the  principle  is  sometimes  ridden  to  death. 

"Sing  Unto  God." 
In  the  September  number  of  the  Musical  Times 
the  article  on  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  is  con- 
cluded. Sir  George  Macfarren  reigned  as  Principal 
from  1875  'o  '887,  and  was  succeeded  in  1888  by  Sir 
.Mexander  Mackenzie,  the  present  Principal.  Sir 
.Mexander  was  a  former  pupil,  having  won  a  King's 
scholarship  there  for  violin-playing.  Afterwards  he 
studied  in  Florence  and  made  himself  a  reputation  as 
a  composer.  Various  changes  of  policy  were  intro- 
duced by  him,  a  notable  one  being  the  formation  of 
a  joint  board  of  the  .Academy  and  Royal  College  for 
the  conduct  of  examinations  throughout  the  country. 
DuriTig  the  last  twenty  years  the  Academy  has  been 
favoured  by  the  gift  of  numerous  scholarships  and 
exhibitions,  and  at  present  there  are  fifty-eight  of  these 
aids  to  students.  Some  years  ago  a  dramatic  and  elocu- 
tionary course  for  students  who  desired  to  adopt  the 
stage  as  a  profession  was  instituted,  and  a  new  departure 
to  be  made  in  the  new  building  is  a  course  of  special 
training  for  teachers.  The  main  building  consists  of 
about  fifty  class-rooms ;  the  west  wing  is  devoted  to 


ofticcs,  libraries,  etc.  ;  dining-room  accommodation  is 
in  the  ba.sement  ;  and  two  practice  organs  are  placed 
on  the  top  floors,  well  out  of  hearing.  The  east  wing 
contains  the  concert  hall,  designed  to  accommodate 
an  audience  of  about  a  thousand  persons.  In  the 
centre  of  the  tessellated  pavement  in  the  entrance- 
hall  is  inscribed  the  motto  of  the  Academy,  com- 
prising in  three  brief  words,  says  Mr.  Corder,  the 
whole  of  human  wisdom — "  Sing  unto  God." 

Composer  and  Cdllkctor. 

English  composers,  writes  Mr.  George  Cecil,  in 
the  September  Connoisseur,  are  sometimes  apprecia- 
tive collectors.  Beginning  with  old  scores,  inlaid 
virginals,  spinets,  harpsichords,  and  other  interesting 
objects  relating  to  music,  many  of  them  have  ex- 
tended the  scope  of  their  activities,  and  in  the  course 
of  their  wanderings  have  got  together  a  valuable 
representative  collection.  Mr.  Cecil  gives  a  short 
account  of  the  collection  of  Sir  Frederic  Cowen.  As 
a  boy  Sir  Frederic  learnt  his  notes  at  a  little  old- 
fashioned  cottage  piano.  This  instrument  formed 
the  nucleus  of  his  collection.  As  his  taste  developed, 
engravings,  mezzotint  portraits  of  famous  musicians, 
furniture,  china,  grandfather  clocks,  and  many  other 
things  have  engaged  his  attention,  so  that  his 
treasures  are  now  said  to  include  examples  of  almost 
everything  one  could  wish  to  collect.  The  writer 
devotes  his  remarks  mainly  to  the  furniture. 

Wrong  Attributions  of  Lely  Portrait.s. 

Writing  on  Sir  Peter  Lely  in  the  Art  Journal  for 
September,  Mr.  C.  H.  Collins  Baker  points  out  that 
in  the  Louvre,  at  Ham  House,  and  in  the  possession 
of  the  Lenthal  family,  there  arc  typical  early  Leiys 
labelled  as  Van  Dycks.  Sometimes  Leiy's  early 
work  passes  for  Dobson's,  and  he  is  also  confused 
with  Huysmans,  Riley,  Greenhill,  and  Kneller.  Lely, 
who  was  born  in  Westphalia,  on  the  Dutch  border, 
studied  portrait-painting  at  Haarlem.  In  i64r,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  came  to  England  in  the 
train  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  the  betrothed  of 
Charles  I.'s  daughter  Mary.  W'ith  portraits  of  the 
royal  bridal  pair  his  business  began.  A  striking  early 
portrait  by  him  is  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Fanshawe,  and 
the  piece  "Sir  Thomas  and  L.idy  Fanshawe"  is  named 
as  a  fine  example  of  his  double  portraits.  His  women 
portraits  of  the  fifties,  we  are  told,  are  very  different 
from  the  better-known  languorous  Beauties  of 
Charles  I  I.'s  Court.  In  the  portraits  of  one  or  two 
of  the  admirals,  which  the  Admiralty  has  the  good 
fortune  to  possess,  but  which  few  people  and  fewer 
students  see,  an  assistant's  brush  is  recognisable. 
Copying  in  his  day  was  taken  to  a  scientific  pitch, 
but  though  Leiy's  professional  copyists  had  his 
methods  of  technique  by  heart,  they  lacked  his 
draughtsmanship  and  sense  of  colour.  Hence  we 
must  also  suspect  some  of  the  pictures  attributed  to 
Lely,  as  well  as  some  which  are  attributed  to  his 
various  contemporaries. 
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Enolish  as  She  is  AVrote  in  Siam. 

Should  his  explorations  of  the  world  lead  him  as 
far  as  Bangkok,  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  testing 
the  claims  made  by  the  proprietors  of  a  Siamese 
newspaper  in  this  handbill  :  "  The  news  of  English 
we  tell  the  latest.  Writ  in  perfectly  style  and  most 
earliest.  Do  a  murder  get  commit,  we  hear  of  and 
tell  it.  Do  a  mighty  chief  die,  we  publish  it  and  in 
borders  of  combre.  Stati'  has  each  one  been  colleged, 
and  write  like  the  Kippling  and  the  Dickens.  We 
circle  every  town  and  extortionate  not  for  advertise- 
ment. Buy  it.  Buy  it.  Tell  each  of  you  its  great- 
ness for  good.  Ready  on  Friday,  Number  first." 
The  present  writer,  alas,  has  had  no  chance  of  buying 
it,  but,  as  a  brother-journalist,  he  has  much  pleasure 
in  thus  telling  its  greatness  for  good. — W.  T.  Orr, 
in  October  Windsor. 

The  Wide  Interests  of  a  Danish  Composer. 

In  Conihill  for  October  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  tells 
of  an  evening  he  spent  with  Niels  Gade,  the  great 
Danish  composer.     Mr.  Gosse  says  :— 

I  was  astonished  at  the  breadth  of  his  interests  ;  so  far  was 
lie  from  confining  his  thoughts  to  music  that  there  seemed 
no  limit  to  the  incongruous  topics  among  which  his  discourse 
wandered.  He  dwelt  on  themes  which  I  hardly  expected 
to  hear  discussed  in  a  jasmine-arbour  in  the  heart  of  Zealand, 
.such  as  the  influence  of  Marlowe  upon  the  style  of  Shakespeare, 
the  dialects  of  lutland  and  of  the  island  of  Bornholm,  the  flora 
of  the  Scilly  Is'les,  and  the  present  state  of  the  drama  in  Eng- 
land. I  was  hardly  so  much  surprised  to  find  him  familiar  witli 
the  bibliography  of  early  English  music,  and  a  close  student 
of  our  Tudor  composers.  He  spoke  of  the  Church  music  of 
Tallis  with  high  admiration,  and  he  mentioned  the  madrigals  of 
John  Wilbye  as  having  had,  he  believed,  some  direct  influence 
on  his  own  style.  Tunderstood  him  to  say  that,  at  one  time, 
he  had  formed  a  considerable  collection  of  English  music  from 
Byrd  and  Tallis  down  to  Purcell  and  Arne. 

Disappearing  Open  Spaces  in  Paris. 

The  parks  and  the  gardens  of  Paris  are  fast  dis- 
appearing, says  a  writer  in  the  first  September  issue 
of  La  Ra'tic.  Every  day  there  are  fewer  trees  and 
less  shade.  In  the  last  century  Paris  has  lost  two- 
thirds  of  her  wooded  spaces.  Before  the  Revolution 
there  were  828  hectars  ;  to-day  there  are  only  263 
hectars.  Of  this  space,  the  Tuileries  has  2  hectars, 
the  Luxembourg  26,  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  21,  the 
Pare  IMonceau  8,  and  the  Champs  Elysees  30. 
London  has  three  times  as  many  open  spaces,  yet 
Paris,  which  seems  to  need  them  so  much  more  on 
account  of  the  intolerable  heat,  is  fast  losing  those 
which  she  has.  The  same  writer  mentions  that  two 
old  houses  in  Paris  have  recently  been  rebuilt  as 
exactly  as  possible  in  the  original  style.  One  in  the 
Place  du  Pont  Neuf  was  the  house  erected  in  1608 
by  Jacob  Brunei,  an  artist,  and  the  other,  at  the  corner 
of  the  Quai  de  I'Horloge,  was  the  house  in  which 
Ivladame  Roland  passed  her  youth. 


The  Mianing  of  the  Sphinx. 

Mr.  J.  C.  V.  Diirell  thus  explains  in  the  October 
Treasttry  the  message  of  the  Sphinx.  He  describes 
the  scheme  of  ancient  Egyptian  mythology  :— 

At  the  centre  of  the  scheme  stand  Osiris  and  Isis,  Osiris  being 
the  prince  of  eternity  and  the  author  of  life.  He  is  wedded  to 
Isis,  who  is  thus  the  intermediary  through  whom  the  eternal 
principles  of  light  and  beauty  and  goodness  are  brought  down 
to  earth.  Their  child  is  Horus,  whose  coming  to  earth  repre- 
sents the  ultimate  triumph  of  good  over  evil  and  the  victory  of 
iioht  over  darkness.  He  is  embodied  in  the  rising  sun.  The 
first  level  rays  of  the  dawn,  dispelling  the  darkness  from  the 
Mile  valley,  are  the  svmbol  of  his  presence  and  power. 

This  is  the  conception  emljodied  in  the  Sphinx.  His  Egyptian 
name  is  Ilor-em-khu,  which  signifies  "  Horus  on  the  horizon,'' 
the  new-born  light  tliat  dispels  the  darkness.  Horus  possesses 
eternal  youth,  for  the  dawn  renews  itself  every  day  ;  the  light 
he  brings  is  ever  fresh.  So  the  Sphin.N  is  the  light-giver.  Nor 
is  this  to  be  taken  in  a  merely  physical  sense.  The  external 
light,  which  "  Horus  on  the  horizon  "  brings  day  by  day,  is  a 
sylnbol  of  the  light  that  shall  one  day  be  thrown  upon  the 
mysteries  of  existence.  So  the  Sphinx  couches  on  his  pedestal 
of  rock,  gazing  ever  towards  the  region  of  light,  a  perpetual 
prophecy  that  light  shall  be  given  and  truth  revealed.  Man 
sliall  not  be  left  in  darkness  ;  he  shall  know  the  Whence,  the 
Whither,  and  the  Why. 

Home  Rule  as  it  Might  Be. 
In  the  October  London  Mr.  Laurence  French  dis- 
cusses what  may  happen  if  Ireland  has  Home  Rule. 
He  suggests  that  there  would  be  a  Redistribution 
Bill  estaTjlishing  three  hundred  electoral  districts,  so 
that  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  would  have  as 
many  members  as  before  the  Act  of  Union.  A  Second 
Chamber  of  the  same  number  could  be  elected  on  a 
more  restricted  franchise.  Irish  peers  would  be 
eligible.  The  Cabinet  Mr.  French  constitutes  thus  : 
Premier,  John  Redmond  ;  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
or  Home  Secretary,  Joseph  Devlin  ;  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  J.  J.  Clancy  or  Thomas  Sexton  ; 
President  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  T.  W.  Russell ; 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  John 
Dillon ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  William 
Field;  Speaker,  Swift  MacNeill  ;  Chief  Whip,  Pat 
O'Brien  ;  Irish  Viceroy,  Lord  Pirrie. 

Bridges  on  the  Thames. 

Discussing  the  new  St.  Paul's  bridge  in  Pall  Mall, 
Mr.  W.  Hyde  inveighs  against  the  Thames  bridges. 
He  says : — 

Architects  may  line  the  banks  of  the  Thames  wiih  palaces 
rivalling  .Athens,  but  if  the  South-Eastern  Railway  retains  those 
hideous  iron  bridges,  to  what  end  is  noble  architecture?  Prob- 
ably in  the  whole  of  Europe  there  are  no  such  eyesores.  We 
have  on  the  Thames  pei  haps  one  fine  bridge — Waterloo  (though 
Ruskin  objected  even  to  that) — and  a  few  passable  ones.  The 
others  are  not  only  abominable  as  erections,  but  spoil  views  of 
everything  about  them.  Witness  Lambeth  Bridge.  From  the 
Albert  Embankment  one  ought  to  behold  a  scene  with  hardly 
any  equal  in  Europe.  The  whole  range  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, the  towers  and  spires  of  Westminster,  and  the  delicate 
distance  beyond  in  the  reaches  of  the  river,  all  are  spoilt  and 
confused  by  the  suspension  bridge  which  crosses  from  Lambeth 
Palace  to  the  northern  side.     Surely  a  tunnel  would  be  better. 
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THE  NINETEENTH   CENTURV   AND   AFTER. 

Skvikai  ;irlic  Ics  have  l)ccn  separately  inoiitioncd, 
including;  Mr.  ICdgar  Cramniond's  tliorny  problem  of 
Home  Rule  finance. 

HOW    ru    DEAL   WirH   STRIKK.S. 

Mr.  \V.  S.  Lilly  discusses  tlu;  philosophy  of  strikes. 
He  sees  in  them  the  outcome  of  the  orthodox  political 
economy,  the  intense  individualism  which  has  made 
industrial  England  what  it  is.  The  root  of  the  evil 
is  in  the  "obliteration  of  belief  in  the  moral  law, " 
the  enthroning  of  cupitlity  in  the  place  of  conscience. 
l'"our  measures,  he  thinks,  the  recent  strike  shows  to  be 
indisputably  necessary  : — - 

The  creation  of  spixial  tribunals  to  settle  industrial  (l)sputcs, 
ilie  totsl  atiolition  of  picketing,  the  stern  repression  of  disiurlj- 
iinces  of  ihe  pulilic  peace,  and  the  acquisilion  by  the  Slate  of 
the  railways.  But  who  is  suflicient  for  these  ihinys?  Is  the 
]iresent  Government  or,  indeed,  is  .any  Government  which  we 
are  likely  to  get  under  llie  parly  system? 

Mr.  Lilly  quotes  Ruskin's  remark,  "  I  care  no  more 
for  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli  than  I  do  for 
two  old  bagpipes  with  the  drones  going  by  steam," 
and  says,  "  1  believe  that  these  words  exactly  express 
the  feeling  .ibout  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Balfour  enter- 
tained by  the  vast  majority  of  sensible  and  just 
Englishmen." 

REV1V.AL   OF    BOXING. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Osborn  observes  that  bo.xing  has  during 
the  last  few  years  regained  much  of  its  lost  popularity 
in  England.  He  considers  it  a  necessity  for  those 
who  live  penned  in  the  poverty-stricken  quarters  of 
our  vast  cities.  It  is  now  spreading  throughout  the 
world.  Almost  every  European  country  is  producing 
capable  pugilists.  Boxing  is  now  a  cosmopolitan 
game,  and  England  must  be  content  to  be  a  nursery 
of  boxing  champions,  and  to  set  a  standard  of  sports- 
manship to  the  whole  world.  But  lor  the  an;tmic 
protests  of  Puritanical  moralists,  the  writer  would  not 
be  sorry  to  see  the  Johnson-Wells  match  stopi)ed  : — 
The  fact  that  the  match  was  a  gale-money  speculation,  ami 
the  possibilily  that,  like  the  parody  of  pugilism  at  Reno,  it 
might  arouse  racial  animosilies  in  the  parli-coloured  popula- 
tions of  the  Empire,  are  arguments  of  much  more  consequence 
than  the  outcry  against  impossible  brutalilies  raised  by  men  who 
I  i.ist  that  ihey  have  never  seen  a  boxing  bout,  exalting  their 
ui;eniia  into  one  of  the  deadly  virtues. 

"WHEN    THE   WAR   COMES." 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Alsager  Pollock  discusses  some 
strategic  questions,  which  he  thus  would  answer  : — 

When  Ihe  war  comes,  Germany  will  make  a  general  attack 
on  I'rancc,  including  a  turning  movemenl,  with  a  very  great 
army,  through  Belgium.  We  shall  as.sist  the  French  with  all 
our  might,  realising  that  "  the  defence  of  England  is  Uie  defence 
of  France."  Holland  and  Belgium  may  possibly  throw  in  their 
lot  with  the  Germans,  but  will  far  more  probably  prefer  to  "sit 
on  the  fence  " — if  the  Germans  will  permit.  Our  place  is  on 
the  left  of  the  French  line,  our  army  being  almost  unreservedly 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  Commander-in-Chief. 
Every  available  unit  must  go  to  the  front,  and  England  herself 
must  1)6  content  to  trust  the  Fleet  as  against  invosioii  and  the 


Terriloiialn  as  against  i.titl.,      I'iic  army  .la  a  whole   must  be 
despatched  as  soon  as  can  be, 

"why    INDIA    LAGS    HEIIIND." 

It  is  a  gruesome  picture  that  Saint  Nihal  Singli 
gives  of  the  present  condilion  of  Indian  society,  in 
which,  apparently,  everybody  suspects  everybody  else 
of  being  a  CJovernment  spy  or  a:^(itt  prin'ocaUur.  He 
traces  this  wretched  situation  to  (i)  the  iinperfect 
o|)eration  of  the  ofticial  spy  system,  with  its  frenzied 
ambition  to  throttle  anarchism;  (2)  the  proneness  of 
the  Indian  nature  to  backbiting  ;  and  (3)  the  suspicious 
temperament  of  the  people.  "  In  place  of  unrest,  one 
finds  Nirvana  reigning  supreme  in  India."  Conse- 
quently India  is  a  prey  to  arrested  growtli  brought  on 
by  universal  mutual  suspicion. 

"  EUROPE   STANDARDISED." 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  contributes  a  charming 
series  of  contrasts  between  his  early  and  recent  ex- 
jieriences  of  travel.  Sixty  years  ago  he  used  to  revel 
in  the  warm  glow  and  infinite  variety  of  colour  and 
form  found  in  foreign  parts.  Ijiit  now  the  glow,  the 
variety  of  local  colour,  are  all  gone.  "  Europe  has 
been  standardised,  brought  to  one  dull  conventional 
pattern.  If  we  had  grown  into  a  millennial  brother- 
hood it  might  be  a  thing  to  be  proud  of.  But  each 
nation  is  now  watching  the  others  as  showmen  watch 
their  performing  lions  and  tigers."  "  In  dress  the 
richer,  cultured  and  highly-educated  people  of  all 
ICuropean  nations  conform  to  French  standards,  if 
women,  and  to  English,  if  men."  Mr.  Harrison  has 
not  been  impressed  by  his  visit  to  the  northern  capitals 
of  Europe.  The  North  may  be  "dark  and  true  and 
tender,"  but  "  for  beauty,  gaiety,  and  grace  let  us 
wend  our  steps  towards  the  South." 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Rev.  Cyril  W.  Emmet  pleads  for  toleration,  suspen- 
sion of  judgment,  real  liberty  of  criticism  within  the 
Church  of  England.  For  his  "  view  of  truth  is 
dynamic,  not  static."  Captain  Mark  Kerr  argues,  by 
aid  of  plans  and  a  map,  to  show  that  Nelson's  memo- 
randum was  carried  out  at  Trafalgar.  Mrs.  Hume 
Pinsent  urges  that  Parliament  should  pass  an  Act  for 
the  care  and  control  of  the  mentally  defective,  as 
suggested  by  the  Royal  Commission,  which  would, 
beside  other  advantages,  prevent  the  present  great 
waste  of  money.  Miss  Emily  Hickey  writes  on 
"  glorious  Robert  Browning,"  who,  she  maintains,  has 
"  assuredly  made  the  greatest  poetic  offering  set  in  the 
nineteenth  century  before  God  and  man." 

The  Growth  cf  a  Planet,  by  Edwin  Sharpe  Grew 
(Methuen.  6s.).  This  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
critical  examination  of  the  theories  of  the  birth  and 
growth  of  the  earth ;  it  is  rather  a  statement  of  the 
various  current  theories  on  the  subject,  and  to  the 
ordinary  student  is  full  of  interest. 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  October  number  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its 
vehemently  voicing  the  revolt  of  Unionists  against 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Balfour. 

Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  who  thinks  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Church  and  the  unity  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  still  have  to  be  "defended,  and  perhaps 
literally  with  our  last  cartridge,"  says  that  the  Tory 
Party  is  pledged  to  reconstruct  the  Constitution,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Tarift".  "  Eugenics  and  education,  in 
fact  the  whole  vast  problem  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment, have  got  to  be  faced.  Let  us,"  he  says,  "  aim 
at  preserving  the  national  character  by  breeding  from 
the  best  stocks  and  bringing  to  maturity  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  mentally  and  physically  sound 
men  and  women,  reared  among  healthy  surroundings, 
in  the  ideals  of  religion  and  patriotism,  equipped  with 
a  trade  education,  protected  by  tariff,  trained  to  bear 
arms."  Verily,  if  the  Tory  Party  is  to  tackle  "  the 
whole  vast  problem  of  heredity  and  environment,"  it 
has  got  a  tall  order  on  hand,  and  no  mistake ! 
.  Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson  discusses  what  he  calls  the 
crisis  in  Consols,  or  even  the  double  crisis,  one  in 
Consols  and  the  other  m  our  Savings  Banks.  The 
gist  of  his  paper  is  in  the  last  paragraph.  "  Consols  at 
72i  and  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  chockfull  of 
Irish  land  stock,  which  in  the  event  of  a  run  on  them 
might  have  to  be  sold  at  a  loss  of  ten  or  fifteen  per 
cent. — these  are  the  latest  achievements  of  Limehouse 
finance  in  the  City." 

Mr.  Maurice  Low  declares  that  the  Senate  has 
welcomed  the  Arbitration  Treaty  "with  hospitable 
hands  to  a  bloody  grave."  Nevertlieless,  he  thinks 
the  Treaty  will  be  eventually  ratified.  The  next 
year's  Presidential  campaign  will  be  another  great 
Tariff  battle.  It  is  the  middle-aged  man  of  the 
middle  class  who  may  be  the  decisive  factor  in  the 
next  election.  The  Canadian  correspondent  declares 
that  reciprocity  is  "dead  and  damned." 

The  changed  plight  of  Heligoland  since  its  cession 
to  Germany  is  described  not  a  little  ruefully  by  Mr. 
\V.  G.  Black.  He  says  :  "  We  rflade  a  bad  bargain. 
'We  have  given  a  possible  enemy  a  base." 

A  very  interesting  study  on  Voltaire  is  contributed 
by  Professor  Pelham  Edgar,  who  contends  that  the 
thing  called  Voltaireanism,  whether  for  good  or  ill, 
was  born  and  lives.  As  an  emancipation  of  the 
intellect,  and  a  quickening  of  the  sense  of  human 
pity,  it  may  be  approved,  its  irreverence  and  spirit 
of  mockery  deplored. 

The  expansion  of  self-consciousness  into  universal 
consciousness,  or  the  merging  of  man  into  God,  is 
the  subject  of  a  philosophical  rhapsody  by  Madame 
lean  Delaire. 

Travel  is  represented  by  a  sketch  of  a  morning  in 
Uiba,  Northern  Nigeria,  and  another  of  Japanese 
byways.  The  writer  finds  the  best  and  the  most 
enduring  elements  in  the  Japanese  charucler  in  the 
wild  valleys  of  remote  Japan. 


"  Voortrekker "  discusses  the  problem  of  South 
Africa,  and  insists,  among  other  things,  on  the 
immediate  removal  of  all  British  troops  from  South 
Africa.  Until  then  the  question  of  imperial  defence 
will  not  be  made  of  paramount  importance.  Legis- 
lation against  the  influx  of  Asiatics  will  be  futile  until 
white  men  and  women  are  put  on  the  land  and  made 
able  to  live  there.  

THE  LONDON   QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

A  NEW  Christian  synthesis  is  announced  by  Mr.  F. 
W.  Orde  Ward.  He  says  that  "  the  gravitation  seems 
now  towards  an  increasing  inwardness,  as  if  the 
Occidental  were  to  be  baptised  into  the  Oriental 
spirit.  The  last  orientation  of  the  human  mind 
loints  to  a  spiritualisation  of  every  department  of 
activity,  whether  business  or  pleasure."  Dr.  P.  T. 
Forsyth  declares  that  the  danger  of  the  Church  to-day 
is  that  it  is  sacrificing  its  intensive  life  to  its  extensive 
energy.  He  insists  that  it  is  the  Cross  of  Christ  rather 
than  the  Soul  of  Christ  that  should  be  the  food  of  the 
Church.  J.  Alfred  Faulkner  recalls  Luther's  teaching 
on  economic  questions,  which  he  commends  to  the 
pulpit  to-day.  He  does  not  dwell  on  Luther's  relation 
to  the  insurgent  peasants.  Miss  Elsie  Harrison 
describes  the  Lollards  in  the  time  of  Richard  II. 
JVederic  Lawrence  treats  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Tchaikovsky.  His  music  is  said  to  be  more  national 
than  personal.  There  are  other  papers  of  theological 
and  historical  interest,  with  a  very  useful  series  of 
notes  and  reviews.  

Blackwood. 
Beyond  the  paper  by  G.  L.  Bell  on  Asiatic  Turkey 
under  the  Constitution,  which  has  been  separately 
noticed,  there  is  little  of  eminent  mterest  in  the 
October  number.  "  Musings  without  Method  "  still 
remain  speechless  over  the  defeat  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  only  wax  vitriolic  over  the  proceedings  at  the 
Trade  Union  Congress.  Miss  L.  M.  Mackay's 
account  of  the  England  of  George  Fox's  Journal 
shows  a  very  genial  sympathy  towards  the  man  of 
peace.  A  traveller  sketches  the  small  German  State 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  There  are  several  of  the 
papers  distinctive  of  Blackiuood,  stories  from  the  less 
trodden  regions  of  our  Oriental  domain. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  reminds  us  that  the  little 
magazine  Concordia,  created  in  1895,  by  .M.  Lombard, 
as  an  instrument  of  intercourse  between  the  nations, 
is  still  alive  and  doing  its  work  under  the  name  of 
J.c  Correspondent  International.  The  advice  laid 
down  for  its  members  in  a  late  number  may  well  be 
repeated  here  :  "  Do  not  expect  your  correspondent 
to  give  up  hours  from  his  scanty  leisure  in  order  to 
make  inquiries  for  you  ;  do  not  forget  that,  not  being 
of  the  same  nationality,  your  manners  and  customs 
may,  nay  often  must,  be  diverse ;  never  forget  to  be 
tactful  and  careful  not  to  give  oflfence,  so  upholding 
the  honour  of  your  country," 
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THE   FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW. 
Thf.  I-\yrtiiii;htly  Rnim<   for    October    is   .t   poorl 
niiinlxT.    1  notice  I'lscwiicre  the  articles  iinnn  (  ■..•mian 

|)(i1h  y. 

IXiT.R-RACIAr.    PROBt.EMS. 

l.oril  Avebiiry  opens  the  number  with  an  exposi- 
tory article  concerning  some  of  the  many  <|iiestions 
that  were  raised  at  the  recent  Races  Congress.  He 
mildly  reproves  Mr.  Robertson  for  his  article  on 
India.  He  maintains  that  any  attempt  to  subject  the 
Mahometans  to  the  Hrahmans  would  inevitably  lead 
to  civil  war.  That  would  be  the  result  if  England's 
"despotism"  were  to  be  modified  according  to  Mr. 
Robertson's  ideas.  Lord  Avebury  concludes  his 
paper  by  saying  that  "any  country  which  declares 
war  withput  reference  to  arbitration  is  guilty  of  a 
great  crime,  and  must  be  regarded  as  an  enemy 
of  the  human  race!" — of  which  let  Italy  take  due 
note. 

MUST    MR.    liAI.FOL'R    GO  ? 

.■\n  anonymous  writer,  in  an  article  entitled 
"Thoughts  on  I'nionist  Discontents,"  maintains  that 
Mr.  Balfour  must  disappear  in  the  interest  of  the 
party  which  he  has  led  to  disaster.  He  thinks  that 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  is  the  coming  man,  althouuh 
in  the  future  he  worships  the  rising  star  of  Mr.  F.  E. 
Smith.  No  one  can  replace  Lord  Lansdowne  in  the 
Lords,  for  Lord  Curzon  has  aroused  against  himself 
the  fierce  resentment  of  the  Die-hards.  As  matters 
stand,  Lord  Selborne  has  emerged  as  a  formidable 
I  ompetitor.  For  Toryism  the  need  for  new  men  is 
clamant  if  it  is  not  to  be  relegated  to  the  dustbin  of 
the  century. 

MAETERLINCK    ON    DEATH. 

The   first    part    of  Maeterlinck's  essays  on   Death 

treats  of  the  subject  in  the  following  brief  chapters. 

Our   idea   of  death ;    \   primitive   idea ;    We    must 

nlighten  and  establish  our  idea  of  death  ;  We  must 

I  death  of  that  which  goes  before;  The  pangs  of 
death  must  be  attributed  to  man  alone  ;  The  mistake 
of  the  doctors  in  prolonging  the  pangs  of  death  ; 
Their  arguments  ;  That  which  does  not  belong  to 
death  ;  The  horrors  of  the  grave  also  do  not  belong  to 
death  ;  When  contemplating  the  unknown  into  which 
death  hurls  us,  let  us  first  put  religious  fears  from 
our  minds  ;  Annihilation  impossible  ;  The  survival  of 
our  consciousness ;  It  seems  impossible ;  If  it  were 
possible,  it  would  not  be  dreadful. 

THE    REAL    CRISIS    IN    THE    CHURCH    OF    ENGLAND. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  James  Adderley  maintains 
that  the  publication  of  Mr.  Thompson's  book, 
"  Miracles  in  the  New  Testament,"  have  brought 
the  Anglican  Church  face  to  face  with  a  crisis  which 
can  no  longer  be  evaded.  The  Church  of  England 
has  got  to  make  up  its  mind  whether  or  not  to 
allow  its  clergy  to  teach  publicly  that  what  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  fundamental  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith  are  untrue,  or  whether  it  has 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Church    of    Rome  in 


dealing  with  the  modirnisls.  The  Rev.  J.  Adderley 
thinks  that  the  crisis  is  a  call  to  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  methods  and  machinery  of  the  Church. 
The  I'rayer  Hook  needs  revision,  but  far  more  on 
pastoral  theological  lines  than  on  ceremonial  ones. 
There  is  hardly  a  single  service  in  the  Hook  which 
is  calculated  as  it  stands  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
present  generation. 

IIIKRARV   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Francis  Cribble  writes  briefly  on  Mary  Shelley's 
Suitors,  and  Mr.  Walter  Sichel  writes  at  length  upon 
(iilbert  as  the  English  ArLstophanes.  .Miss  Francis 
Low  contributes  an  appreciation  of  "AnnaKarenina," 
"  that  notable  masterpiece  of  genius." 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Henjamm  Taylor  pleads  for  Preferential  Trade 
in  the  ICmpire.     He  says  : — ■ 

The  polilic.il  economy  of  aniiquily  was  founded  on  slavery. 
The  poliiical  economy  of  modcrniiy  must  be  based  on  recipro- 
city, .^nd  reciprocity  connotes  the  power  of  retaliation,  the 
possession  of  which  is  essential  in  the  collective  largains  of 
nations. 

Mr.  E.  Hallam  Moorhouse  contributes  a  very 
interesting  human  article  on  "  Nelson  as  seen  in  His 
Letters,"  which  lay  the  spell  of  his  impassioned  and 
prevailing  personality  upon  all  who  read  them. 


THE  "QUIVER"  JUBILEE. 
September  7TH,  1861,  witnessed  the  birth  of  the 
Qiiiivr.  It  was  issued  as  "a  weekly  magazine  lor 
the  .advance  of  Biblical  truth  and  the  advancement  of 
religion  in  the  homes  of  the  people. '  It  was  described 
as  "  evangelical  and  unsectarian. '  It  was  popular 
from  the  first,  and  this  month  the  Quiver  celebrates 
its  jubilee.  The  present  editor,  Mr.  1).  Herbert 
Williams,  describes  his  magazine  as  "  the  foremost 
religious  magazine  of  the  world."  The  Rev.  F. 
Farquhar  vividly  describes  the  treasure  that  xhaQuiver 
was  to  him  as  a  boy  in  an  old  farmhouse  in  Scotland. 
Over  ;^i 0,000  have  been  raised  for  charities  by  the 
Quiver.  There  are  a  sheaf  of  congratulatory  letters, 
eight  out  of  eighteen  of  which  are  from  Bishops. 
Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  Dr.  Rendel  Harris,  and  Sir 
Joseph  Compton  Rickett  are  the  only  laymen.  The 
Bishop  of  Durham  contributes  reminiscences  of  the 
days  of  his  youth.  Mrs.  Richmond  gives  striking 
instances  of  animal  and  human  instinct.  There  is  a 
prettily  coloured  frontispiece.  The  Quiver  certainly 
deserves  the  heartiest  congratulations  of  the  religious 
public  for  having  for  half  a  century  supplied  the 
homes  of  the  people  with  innocent  fiction  and  edifying 
papers  by  persons  of  unblemished  reputation. 

THt)SE  who  are  interested  in  the  racial  [iroblem  in 
South  .Africa  should  not  fail  to  read  Perceval  Gibbon's 
Margaret  Hording  CSXt^Xhuevx.  6s.).  The  hero  is  an 
educated  Kaffir  doctor,  Kamis,  whose  character 
shines  white  in  comparison  with  the  black  souls  of 
the  white-skinned  men  who  surround  him  on  the 
Karoo. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  October  number  shows  a  bill  of  fare  very 
largely  sociological.  The  first  place  is  given  to  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Seebohm  Rowiitree  on  the  industrial 
unrest.  He  quotes  the  following  table  from  Professor 
Bowley  as  to  the  weekly  wage  of  the  eight  million 
men  employed  in  regular  occupations  in  the  United 
Kingdom : — 

Waoe.  XuMisER  OF  Men. 

Under  15s 320,000 

15s.  to  20s 640,000 

20s.  ,,  25s 1,600,000 

25s.  „  30s 1, 680,000 

30s.  ,,  355 1,680,000 

35s.  ,,  40; 1,040,000 

403.  ,,  45s 560,000 

Over  45s 480,000 

8,000,000 
So  two  and  a  half  millions  of  men  are  receiving  less 
than  25s.  a  week.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  temporary  employment  with  much  more  precarious 
income.  23s.  8d.  is  now  laid  down  by  the  writer  as 
the  absolute  limit  on  which  a  family  of  five,  paying 
5s.  for  rent,  can  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  physical 
efficiency.  No  wonder  they  revolted  !  For  the 
suddenness  of  their  revolt  he  offers  several  reasons  : 
though  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  the  working  classes  are  no  better 
off ;  the  contrast  between  the  standard  of  comfort  of 
the  labouring  classes  and  the  class  just  above  them 
is  made  more  striking.  These  and  popular  education, 
housing  reform  propaganda,  and  the  efforts  of  Labour 
leaders,  are  sufficient  explanation.  The  effect  of  the 
recent  rising  of  Labour  in  enrolling  thousands  in 
Trade  Unions,  in  securing  a  substantial  rise  of  wages, 
and  in  compelling  the  country  to  face  the  whole 
Labour  iiuestion,  could  not  have  been  attained  by 
any  other  means  than  the  cessation  of  work  on  a 
large  scale.  Mr.  Rowntree  concludes  that  the 
present  unrest  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
which  will  eventually  make  capital  and  labour  equals. 
"  It  will  become  no  more  a  favour  for  capital  to 
employ  labour  than  for  labour  to  employ  capital." 

IS    A    SECOND    CHAMBER    NEEDED? 

Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson,  M.P.,  puts  the  case  against  a 
.Second  Chamber  with  cogent  and  exhaustive  logic. 
Both  Parties  are  agreed  that  a  Second  Chamber  must 
be  elective,  and  must  not  have  the  control  of  finance. 
The  writer  argues  that  in  these  democratic  days  it 
could  only  be  elected  by  the  same  franchise  as  the 
Lower  House.  What  advantage,  he  asks,  would  come 
from  the  duplication  of  Chambers  which  expressed 
the  mind  of  the  same  electorate  ?  If  elected  at 
different  intervals,  the  result  might  be,  in  the  fluctua- 
tions of  popular  sentiment,  that  a  Liberal  Upper 
House  would  checkmate  a  Conservative  Lower 
House,  or  vice  versa. 

NATIONAL    INSURANCE. 

Mr.  Frome  Wilkinson  exults  in  what  he  considers 
the  glowing  prospects  of  the  National  Insurance  Bill. 


The  insurers  of  the  near  future  will,  he  says,  hav6 
free  doctors  for  dependents,  benevolent  funds  for 
distressed  members,  extension  of  full  sick  benefit  to 
twenty-six  weeks,  additional  breakdown  benefit,  and 
members  of  present  approved  societies  will  have  ten 
millions  of  their  subscribed  capital  set  free  and  made 
available  for  other  uses.  Possibly  the  married  woman 
will  be  further  benefited,  and  the  Post  Office  depositors 
advantaged.     He  adds  : — 

In  this  bright,  oullook  it  should  not  be  forgotten  tluU  a  good 
dealof  it  arises  from  the  firmness  of  the  Government  in  refusing 
to  be  handicapped  by  any  conlribulory  Old  .^ge  Pension 
scheme.  Otherwise  the  contributions  of  employed,  employer, 
and  the 'Stale  would  have  had  to  provide  for  the  period  of  past 
work  as  well.  It  is  the  gift  of  free  pensions  that  makes  the 
present  scheme  workable  and  financially  possible. 

■OLD    ENGLISH    SPORTS. 

Mr.  O.  Paul  Monckton  recalls  some  little  known 
sports  and  pastimes  of  our  English  past — bull-running, 
bulls  being  ridden  through  the  streets  of  a  town  by 
sharply  spurred  riders,  and  pursued  by  the  populace 
with  clubs,  spattering  dirt  as  they  go;  cock-throwing, 
in  which  a  living  cock  was  used  as  an  Aunt  Sally  ; 
duck-hunting  by  dogs  ;  lamb-chasing  by  maidens, 
who  had  their  thumbs  tied  behind  their  backs  and 
were  to  catch  the  lamb  by  taking  hold  of  it  with 
their  mouth  ;  tilting  at  the  quintain,  and  Pale-Maille 
— Pale  meaning  pihr,  a  ball,  and  Maille  mailkt,  or 
mallet,  a  game  at  first  like  golf,  and  later  like  croquet, 
which  used  to  be  played  where  now  is  the  modern 
Pall  Mall,  and  other  sports  of  antiquarian  interest. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Mallet  states  the  case  for  Reciprocity, 
apparently  before  he  knew  the  result  of  the  recent 
elections.  The  argument  that  reciprocity  would 
mean  annexation  to  the  United  States  he  puts  out  of 
court  as  unworthy  of  serious  consideration.  No  party 
in  Canada  or  the  States  desires  it.  Sir  Andrew  Fraser 
writes  in  support  of  the  scheme  for  the  education 
of  Europeans  in  India.  Miss  Le  Pelley  replies  to 
Mr.  Benson's  plea  for  guidance  as  to  teaching  religion 
in  secondary  schools.  She  says  that  all  subjects 
of  the  curriculum  ought  to  be  pervaded  with  the 
religious  spirit.  She  considers  the  ethical  con- 
ceptions of  the  Old  Testament  are  essentially  the 
conceptions  of  the  child's  mind,  which  should  be 
trained  through  them  to  the  New  Testament.  The 
Rev.  W.  W.  Peyton  indulges  in  a  ptean  on  death, 
which  has  its  part  in  the  plan  of  creation,  as  pro- 
moting vicarious  suffering  and  progress,  elevating  the 
soul,  advancing  the  life  of  nations — "  war  is  a  method 
of  the  Divine  government " — and  promoting  fellow- 
ship with  the  Unseen.  Mrs.  Hinton  Stewart,  writing 
on  the  character  of  Desdeniona,  says  that  Shake- 
speare's treatment  of  virtue  makes  it  triumphant  in 
every  scene  where  it  appears,  and  gives  it  an  element 
of  immortality.  A  writer  on  Modernism  and  Litera- 
ture anticipates  the  early  advent  of  a  great  literary 
epoch,  when  our  age  will  realise  the  newness  of  all 
that  seven  centuries  has  secured  for  us. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 
Thk  North  Avuruiiti  Rrvmu  for  September  is  a 
number  of  wide  .iiul  varied  interest,  and  not  so  pre- 
dominantly American  as  to  be  without  interest  to 
Kuropean  readers.  In  jiraise  of  the  Democratic  partv, 
Mr.  Champ  Clark,  ti\e  Democratic  Speaker  of 
Congress,  describes  the  members  of  the  Democratic 
House  as  a  type  of  men  of  an  unusually  fine  order  of 
.ibility.  They  have  taken  hold  of  the  work  like 
veterans  and  have  rendered  valuable  services.  His 
party,  he  maintains,  have  kejit  the  faith,  have  fought 
.1  good  fight,  and  have  redeemed,  or  are  in  process  of 
redeeming,  every  promise  it  made  in  order  to  win  the 
election  in  1910.  As  a  good  cheery  optimist  party 
record  Mr.  Champ  Clark's  paper  is  worth  preserving. 

SOME    ASPKCTS    OF    PrBI.IC    OWNKUSHIP. 

In  the  second  paper  which  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks 
contributes  to  the  discussion  of  this  question  he 
maintains  that  the  true  alternative  is  not  between 
public  ownership  and  the  present  system,  but  between 
public  ownership  and  an  improved  system  of  private 
ownership : — 

It  is  siigjjcstcil   tt1.1t  an  iinparli.il  Commission  atTbrds  the  best 

haiice  of  deslroyin;,'  the  ilrawbacks   tli.it   hillierto   have   been 

'  >iincl  inseparable  from  corporate  trading,  with  ils  concomitant 

•  I  corporate  influence  in  local  politics.     Franchises  amboriscd 

■y  any  such  Connnission   would   be  either  terminable  at    the 

lose  of  a  stated  period,  or  if  perpetual  in  form  would   be  offset 

■V  the  reservation  of  the  riyht  of  the  local  authority  to  purchase 

lie    undertaking   at    any    moment    and    on    such   terms  ,is  the 

1  ommissioners  might  approve.     In  all   franchises   there  ought 

to    \x   provisions  regulating  questions  of   price  and  of  rental, 

and  referring  disputes  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  Commission. 

MEXICO   AFTER   DIAZ. 

Mr.  Stephen  Bonsai  gives  on  the  whole  a  very 
cheerful  account  of  the  prospect  before  the  new 
regime  in  Mexico.  Mexico,  says  Mr.  Bonsai,  is 
consumed  by  a  whole-hearted  love  and  appreciation 
of  education.  They  have  got  one  of  the  richest 
countries  in  the  world,  which  is  practically  useless  to 
them  because  of  their  ignorance  ;  hence  a  passion 
has  entered  into  the  people  to  educate  their  children, 
and  this  enthusiasm  for  education  shows  itself  in 
many  unexpected  ways.     For  instance  : — 

I  myself  have  seen  a  patient  woman  fishing  out  her  befuddled 

husband  and  lord  from  the  stupid   herd  outside  a  pulque-shop, 

that  curse  of  Mexico  which,  unless  controlled,  or,  better  still, 

radicated,  will  blight  the  fair  promise  of  the  land  ;  and,  while 

;  icking    out    her    particular    unfortunate,    I    heard    her    s.\v, 

'  Dionysio,  how  can  you  do  this  thing,  you  who  are  the  father 

1  children  who  are  learning  tore.ad  ?"     And  Dionysio,  though 

■  fuddled,   seemed  ashamed  and   made  visible   ctTurts  to  pull 

■imself  together. 

INTELLECTUAL    LIFE    IN   JAPAN. 

Mr.  Paul  S.  Reinsch  discusses  Japanese  Literature 
of  To-day  with  the  authority  of  one  who  has  studied 
it  closely  and  believes  in  it  much.  He  says  in  the 
past  authorship  was  almost  always  anonymous,  and 
while  learning  was  respected,  authorship  never  had 
the  position  in  Japan  that  it  has  enjoyed  in  the  West. 
He  describes  some  publishers  and  writers  of  the 
present  day,  one  of  whom,  Fukuzawa,  although  a 
very  poor  man,  who  knew  poverty  and  danger,  wrote 


hooks    on     F.uropc.ni    <  n  iii>,UHiii      wnnn     liriMigiil     111': 

light  of  Western  thought  to  the  educated  people  of 
Japan.  Of  one  of  his  books  seven  hundred  thousand 
<opies  were  sold  within  five  or  six  years  of  its  publi- 
cation, and  altogether  millions  of  copies  of  Fuku- 
/.awa's  works  were  circulated.  Xo  writer  of  Japan 
wielded  greater  influence  : — 

The  Japanese  mind  will  ciccel  in  the  future  in  many  direc- 
tions, but  the  greatest  ilevelopmcnt  may  be  expected  in  those 
aclivilics  for  which  racial  and,  social  experience  has  best  pre- 
I)ared  the  intellect.  A  strong  but  selective  realism  in  literature, 
iklicale  word-painting,  the  successful  search  for  mastery  over 
the  forces  of  Nature,  a  gmsp  of  social  and  political  relation- 
ships— these  arc  among  the  things  we  may  expect  from  the 
J.ipnil  of  llif  fuiirrt'. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Hrander  .Matthews  ]iublishes  an  essay  entitled 
"  In  Behalf  of  the  General  Reader."  It  is  a  respect- 
ful intimation  to  authors  that  they  should  take  some 
])ains  to  write  books  that  would  apjx.'al  to  those  who 
are  not  spetialists,  and  so  enrich  our  literature  with 
books  that  are  books  and  not  merely  library  furniture. 
Mr.  Arthur  D.  Ficke,  discoursing  on  "  The  Present 
State  of  Poetry,"  says  that  Edwin  Markham's  "  Man 
with  the  Hoe "  came  nearer  than  anything  else  has 
done  to  becotning  a  great  popular  poem.  It  was  a 
work  of  no  extraordinary  profundity  of  thought  or 
beauty  of  language,  but  it  happened  to  voice  a 
criticism  and  an  ideal  which  were  latent  in  the  minds 
of  the  many  ;  and  so  it  touched  that  hidden  spring 
which  controls  the  great  flood  of  jiopular  emotion. 
Louise  Morgan  Sill  writes  pleasantly  about  the  go.ssip 
of  Count  Saint-Maurice,  who  was  .Vmbassador  at  the 
Court  of  Louis  XIV. 


Windsor. 
The  reign  of  Edward  VI.  forms  the  portion  of 
England's  story  in  portrait  and  picture.  It  includes 
reproductions  of  Holbein's  portraits  of  the  monarch, 
and  of  a  contemporary  painting  of  his  Coronation 
procession,  also  of  his  Coronation  medal,  the  first 
Coronation  medal  issued  in  England.  In  the  opening 
paper  Mr.  .Austin  Chester  deals  with  the  art  of  Vicat 
Cole,  R.A.,  which  is  illustrated  by  seventeen  of  his 
pictures,  one  in  colours.  There  are  two  sea-pieces ; 
all  the  rest  are  inland  and  rural.  Mr.  Leonard 
Buttress  depicts  the  migration  of  birds.  Settimo 
Bocconi  tells  how  Rome  has  been  perhaps  the 
greatest  victim  to  the  craze  of  destruction.  Other 
contents  combine  to  make  this  a  very  ^readable 
number.  

In  the  Catholic  Month  Rev.  Herbert  Thurston 
reviews  the  history  of  the  name  Roman  Catholic,  and 
urges  that  Catholics  should  uniformly  protest  against 
the  use  of  the  name  Roman  Catholic  as  something 
that  lends  countenance  to  the  Protestant  conception 
of  Catholic  as  a  genus,  which  resolves  itself  into  the 
species  Anglo-Catholic,  Roman  Catholic,  Greek* 
Catholic,  etc, 
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THE  STRAND. 

The  most  amusing  thing  in  the  October  number  is 
a  series  of  imaginative  sketches  by  \V.  North  White, 
editor  of  London  Fashions,  entitled  "  Some  Hints  on 
Dress  for  the  Use  of  Our  Great  Men,"  wherein  the 
Rt.  Hon.  John  Burns,  Mr.  Will  Crooks,  Mr.  Balfour, 


are  a  number  of  suggestions  as  to  how  we  can  get  ;l 
good  stamp.  Mrs.  Herbert  Vivian  contributes  illus- 
trations from  photographs  of  the  oddities  in  the 
Berlin  Post  Office  Museum. 


"Men  who  might  Lead  the  Fashions." 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie'and  Mr.  \V.  T.  .Stead. 

Mr.  Birrell,  Mr.  Redmond,  Lord  Haldane,  Mr. 
\\'inston  Churchill,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Barrie,  W.  T.  Stead,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  and  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  are  made  almost  unrecognisable  in  the  costume 
of  the  fashionable  exquisites  of  the  West  End.  We 
reproduce  the  first  of  these  personal  re-dressed  pictures. 
Mr.  Charles  van  Noorden  announces  certain  Dickerjs 
discoveries.  He  identifies  the  blacking  factory  in  which 
Dickens  began  to  work  with  that  which  stood  about 
the  lower  end  of  Craven  Street,  Charing  Cross  ;  the 
place  where  Little  Nell  rested  with  her  grandfather 
on  their  way  out  of  London  with  Parliament  Hill ; 
the  original  Mrs.  Jarley's  Waxworks  with  an  old 
building  which  stood  until  some  months  ago  in  High 
Holborn,  two  doors  away  from  Museum  Street ;  the 
house  in  which  he  lodged  before  his  marriage  with  a 
house  in  Selwood  Terrace,  Kensington.  Leading 
black  and  white  artists  give  their  first  drawing,  F.C.G.'s 
being  a  picture  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  "  explorations 
in  the  Sit-tee  Desert  and  the  discovery  of  the  great 
temple  of  the  Bull  and  Bear."  There  is  a  series  of 
stories,  chiefly  amusing,  told  by  leading  actors  and 
actresses  of  their  experiences  while   on  tour.     There 


THE  ENGLISH   REVIEW. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  English  Rc-riew  for  October, 
John  Masefield's  poem  "  The  Everlasting  Mercy," 
is  noticed  elsewhere.  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad's  novel, 
"  Under  W'estern  Eyes,"'  is  finished.  A  striking 
portrait  of  Mr.  Conrad,  by  Will  Rothenstein,  faces 
the  last  page  of  the  serial.  Mr.  Rowland  Kenney, 
an  ex-railwayman,  writes  on  "  The  Railway  Ferment." 
He  maintains  that  nothing  will  come  right  until  the 
whole  of  the  railways  are  owned  by  the  State.  Mr. 
Gordon  Craig  writes  upon  "  Thoroughness  in  the 
Theatre."  Mr.  Stephen  Reynolds  discusses  "  Navy 
Discontents,"  and  maintains  that  the  lower  decks 
reek  with  discontent.  The  attempt  to  force  Sunday- 
school  standards  upon  the  Navy  in  place  of  the 
old  standard  of  action,  has  not  succeeded.  Their 
grievances  are  tending  to  become  explosive.  The 
conversation  of  blue-jackets  ashore,  he  maintains,  too 
often  consists  of  one  long  bitter  grumble.  There  is 
no  cause  to  say  that  mutiny  is  in  the  wind,  but  there 
is  in  the  Navy  an  amount  of  fermentation,  of  ill-will, 
of  unwilling  work,  of  pull-dog,  pull-devil  feeling, 
which  for  every  reason  ought  to  be  remedied. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

In  the  Atlatitic  Monthly  for  September  there  are  a 
number  of  thoughtful  essays  which  are  interesting  to 
read,  but  do  not  lend  themselves  easily  to  condensa- 
tion. Margaret  Sherwood  deplores  the  latterphilosophv 
of  Maeterlinck.  She  would  have  preferred  that  he 
had  died  in  his  earlier  years  than  that  he  should  have 
degenerated  into  the  optimism  of  his  later  life.  This 
gifted  author,  she  says,  has  dropped  out  of  the  ranks 
of  the  seekers.  Katharine  Fuller  Gerould,  in  an 
article  entitled  "  The  Avian  Superstition,"  assails  birds, 
maintaining  that  birds  are  greedy,  impertinent,  untrust- 
worthy, brainless,  and  hopelessly  unclean.  Birds  are 
not  amiss  in  literature,  she  admits,  but  they  are 
intolerable  in  life.  In  the  Contributors'  Club  there  is 
a  wail  of  lament  over  the  sub-conscious  self,  which 
has  become  the  bane  of  our  modern  existence. 
Abraham  Flexner  discusses  the  difference  between 
aristocratic  and  democratic  education,  contrasting  the 
American  and  Prussian  systems.  M.  A.  De  Wolfe 
Howe  has  an  interesting  paper  concerning  Bishop 
Hare,  of  South  Dakota,  whom  he  describes  as  an 
Apostle  to  the  Sioux,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Schauffler  dwells 
upon  the  importance  of  listeners,  as  well  as  of  per- 
formers, in  the  production  of  good  music. 


Through  the  Break  in  the  Weh,  by  Stevens  Dane 
(Washbourne.  is.  6d.).  A  tiny  novel  of  only  120 
pages,  but  the  story  of  Jessie  the  law  clerk  is  a  prose 
poem  ;  really  another  version  of  "  Ships  that  Pass  in 
the  Night." 
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THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

In  the  iV//(>r<;  Anh'los^ia,  a  lady,  Valeria  Henetti, 
ilcclares  that  a  new  social  and  moral  conscience  is 
needed  in  sexual  ethics.  She  admits  that  teaching, 
I  used  merely  on  hygienic  considerations,  fails  to 
larry  conviction,  and  the  old  religious  basis  for, 
rliastity  appears,  in  her  view,  to  be  non-existent. 
When  [Miople  throw  over  the  plain  distinction  between 
right    and    wrong,  it    is  noteworthy  how  difticult  and 

implicated  it  becomes  to  evolve  a  satisfactory  ethical 

i.indard.  Signora  Benetti  argues  in  favour  of  mono- 
L;.imy,  but  is  put  to  the  trouble  of  inventing  entirely 
new  reasons  for  recommending  it.  S.  Sonnino,  the 
well-known  Deputy,  suggests  that  universal  sulVrngi', 
the  question  of  the  hour  in  Italy,  should  l)e  made  the 
rallying  ground  for  a  central  Liberal  party.  He  even 
objects  to  illiteracy  being  regarded  as  a  bar  to  the 
vote,  and  argues  that  the  illiterate  requires  the  pro- 
uction  of  the  vote  more  than  those  who  can  read. 
P.  Picca  gives  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Acqui,  of 
vliich  the  hot  springs  have  been  in  high  repute  since 

ing  before  the  Christian  era  up  to  the  present  day. 
ci.  Barini  testifies  enthusiastically  to  the  "serious  and 
undeniable  musical  renaissance  in  England  to-day,"  as 
ri  vealed  to  him  during  the  International  Musical 
(  ongress  held  in  London  last  summer.  He  was 
specially  delighted  with  a  musical  service  in  St.  I'aul's 
Cathedral,  and  was  struck  by  the  amount  of  interest 
taken  in  symphonic  and  chamber  music  compared 
with  opera,  the  very  opposite  being  customary  in 
Italy. 

The  Rassiigiia  Coiitcmporaiiea  publishes  a  full  and 
interesting  account  of  the  Vigna  Barberini  on  the 
Palatine,  recently  bought  for  excavating  purposes  by 
the  Italian  Government,  and  traditionally  held  to  be 
the  site  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian.  The 
author,  A.  Bartoli,  urges  his  readers  to  visit  the  site 
as  soon  as  possible,  before  the  excavators  have 
destroyed  the  humble   charm  of  "  one  of  the   most 

iiggestive  spots  in  Rome."  Ugo  Fleres  explains 
ins  scheme  for  a  revised  alphabet  for  the  Italian 
language  in  order  that  spelling  may  be  phonetically 
rendered. 

The  jRosscgiia  Nazionale  leads  off  with  a  memorial 
article  and  fine  portrait  of  the  distinguished  General 
and  Senator  Count  Thaon  di  Revel,  who  died  last 
year.  .\.  Agabiti  returns  to  his  favourite  subject  of 
premature  burial,  and  relates  a  number  of  blood- 
curdling incidents,  some  the  result  of  involuntary 
error,  others  of  criminal  indifference  to  life.  The 
danger  in  countries  where  interment  has  to  take 
place  within  forty-eight  hours  is  of  course  far  greater 
than  with  our  more  leisurely  and  less  hygienic 
methods.  -A  considerable  portion  of  Mr.  Stead's 
interview  with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  reproduced, 
feeling  in  Italy  being  at  the  moment  very  bitter 
against  the  Young  Turk. 

The  Civi/fd  Cal/olica,  discussing  the  situation  created 
by  the  recent  illness  of  Pius  X.,  declares  that  the 
universal  interest  excited  by  it  shows  that  the  Pope  is 


still  "the  first  Personage  on  earth,  more  considered, 
more  venerated,  and  more  beloved  than  any  crowned 
monarch.  ...  At  once  the  illness  of  the  PoiJC  takes 
precedence  over  all  other  news,  however  important, 
as  an  event  of  the  gravest  consefjuence  for  the  whole 
civilised  world." 


THE  GERMAN  REVIEWS. 

With  the  .September  number  the  Daitsclie  Rund- 
schau completes  its  thirty-seventh  annual  volume, 
having  been  started  in  October,  1874.  Dr.  Julius 
Rodenberg  has  been  editor  from  the  beginning. 
The  Deutsche  Rojue  will  complete  its  thirty-sixth  year 
in  December,  so  that  it  must  have  been  started  in 
January,  1876.  Dr.  Fleischer  has  been  editor  for,  at 
any  rate,  over  twenty  years.  The  Preussische  Jahr- 
bikher  is  much  older  than  either  of  these  reviews,  the 
date  of  its  birth  being  about  the  year  1857.  Dr. 
Hans  Delbriick  has  been  editor  since  about  1883. 
Still  older  is  the  Konservative  Monatsschrift,  which 
dates  from  about  October,  1843. 

The  Preussische  Jahrbiicher  alone  publishes  a  regu- 
lar Political  Correspondence.  When  it  is  signed 
Daniels,  the  contributor  is  Dr.  Emil  Daniels,  appa- 
rently the  assistant  editor  ;  Dr.  Delbriick's  article 
appears  over  the  signature  D.  In  the  current  number 
Dr.  Daniels  discusses  the  Gerniano-Russian  Agree- 
ment relating  to  Persia  and  the  Moroccan  question. 
Beyond  this  the  reviews  almost  entirely  ignore  the 
political  problems  of  the  day.  Many  of^  the  articles 
are  of  purely  historical  interest  to  Germans  chiefly. 
This  month,  for  instance,  there  are  two  articles  (in 
the  Preussische  and. in  the  Rundschau)  dealing  with 
the  Erfurt  Revolution  of  184S  and  the  Erfurt  Parlia- 
ment. The  Rundschau  has  an  article  on  the  Jubilee 
Art  Exhibition  at  Rome  and  another  on  Konrad 
Witz,  an  early  German  painter  less  known  perhaps 
than  Stefan  Lochner.  'Phere  is  also  an  informing 
article  on  the  Paris  "  Pondation  Thiers,"  a  seminary 
for  professors,  founded  by  the  widow  of  the  historian 
Adolphe  Thiers  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband.  It 
opened  its  doors  to  the  first  students  in  1893.  A 
long  article  in  the  Preussische  for  September  is 
that  on  Goethe's  attitude  to  foreign  words  and 
the  purification  of  the  German  language ;  another 
dealing  with  modern  Hungary  is  based  on 
the  "  Life  of  Count  Julius  .\ndrassy."  In  the 
Deutsche  Rroue  a  number  of  short  articles  make  up 
the  contents.  Here,  too,  some  are  historical.  In 
the  September  number  we  have  one  on  Meat  versus 
Vegetarian  Diet ;  another  discusses  the  connection 
between  the  political  development  of  a  nation  and 
its  literature,  while  a  third  is  on  Oriental  Wisdom. 
The  Sozialistischc  Monatshe/te,  published  fortnightly, 
is  the  organ  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  and  is 
in  its  fifteenth  year.  The  September  part  is  a  special 
double  number  in  connection  with  the  Congress  of 
the  Party  at  Jena.  Among  the  articles  ia  it  is  one  qu 
lonathan  Swift. 
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THE  SPANISH  REVIEWS. 

In  La  Lediira  T.  Elorrieta  y  Artaza  writes  on 
"  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States,''  and  takes  as 
his  text  the  overthrow  of  the  Republicans  by  the 
Democrats  at  the  last  elections.  There  is  really  very 
little  difference  between  the  two  parties,  according  to 
this  writer.  It  is  a  difference  of  spirit  and  sentiment 
rather  than  one  of  doctrine.  Reference  is  made  to 
Professor  Bryce's  book  on  the  American  Common- 
wealth. In  this  review  there  is  a  continuation  of  the 
character  sketch  of  ^^'alt  Whitman,  whose  complete 
works  have  recently  been  translated  into  French  in  a 
new  and  elegant  edition.  Another  poet  is  also  reviewed 
in  this  issue.  It  is  Llorente,  the  "  Poet  of  Valencia," 
whose  death  is  deplored  throughout  that  region.  He 
was  to  Valencia  and  the  surrounding  district  almost 
the  same  as  Mistral  for  Provence.  He  was  always 
working  and  writing  for  the  good  of  the  inhabitants. 
He  was  seventy-tive  when  be  died. 

Niiestro  Tiempo  contains,  in  addition  to  its  usual 
good  "  features,"  various  articles  on  Spanish  topical 
subjects.  The  first  treats  of  recent  Spanish-American 
literature,  with  details  of  what  has  happened  in  the 
several  South  and  Central  American  Republics.  We 
learn  that  the  literary  output  just  now  is  like  a  nishing 
river.  The  next  article  gives  details  concerning 
theatrical  doings  in  Spain,  with  notes  on  new  plays 
This  is  followed  by  a  thoughtful  review  of  foreign 
politics,  in  which  Seiior  Mariano  Marfil  again  shows 
himself  a  keen  observer  in  his  remarks  on  French 
and  English  political  matters. 

Senor  R.  Amador  de  los  Rios  discusses,  in  Espafia 
Modcrna,  the  mystery  of  the  destruction  of  Italica. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  Christian  era  it  rose  to  a 
position  of  importance,  but  it  is  now  a  notable  ruin. 
Some  writers  assert  that  it  fell  before  the  Vandals  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  but  mention 
appears  to  have  been  made  of  it  two  centuries  later. 
During  the  excavations  recently  made  the  body  of  a 
statue  of  Mercury  was  discovered,  and  on  it  were 
signs  of  its  having  been  broken  by  a  club  wielded  by 
a  man  on  horseback  ;  at  least,  such  is  the  supposition. 
Yet  nothing  really  certain  can  be  stated,  and  it  is  not 
beyond  the  range  of  probability  that  Italica  was 
destroyed  during  one  of  the  earthquakes  that  occurred 
in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  or  fourteenth  centuries. 
Another  article  has  reference  to  the  Trubia  Arsenal 
and  the  manufacture  of  war  material  there  ;  the  place 
is  capable  of  good  work  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  it 
ought  to  be  brought  more  up  to  modern  requirements, 
and  a  comparatively  small  expenditure  would  be 
sufficient.  The  writer  goes  very  careiuliy  into  the 
subject,  and  promises  details  of  other  similar  places 
in  the  following  issue.  In  another  contribution  we 
have  an  account  of  the  Sicilian  poet,  Giovanni  Meli, 
a  statue  of  whom  has  just  been  erected  at  Palermo. 
He  is  compared  to  Cervantes,  for  he  wrote  a  poem 
on  Don  Quixote,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  good 
parody.  He  wrote  many  other  works,  and  his  ideas 
have  been  realised  in  various  instances. 


THE  DUTCH  REVIEWS. 

De  Tijdspiegel  opens  with  an  instructive  article  on 
the  reserve  force  known  in  Holland  as  the  landwea-. 
It  was  constituted  in  190T,  and  recruited  from  militia 
and  other  forces.  It  was  hoped  by  these  means  to 
double  the  military  strength  of  the  Netherlands 
without  adding  much  to  the  Army  Estimates,  but  the 
results,  in  the  opinion  of  many  thoughtful  observers, 
are  bad.  A  member  of  the  laiidweer  describes  his 
experiences  during  the  period  of  military  exercises, 
and  his  report  suggests  that  there  is  very  little  dis- 
cipline and  very  little  real  work.  The  men  who  join 
appear  to  have  no  interest  in  the  work.  The  second 
article  is  entitled  "  England  in  Egypt,"  and  begins  with 
the  statement  that  the  appointment  of  Lord  Kitchener 
to  be  Consul-General  is  an  example  of  the  pertinacity 
and  patience  with  which  England  works  to  attain  an 
object.  The  fortunes  of  England  and  France  in 
Egypt  are  then  set  forth,  beginning  with  the  Napoleonic 
campaign.  The  writer  fears  that  war  will  ultimately 
ensue  between  England  and  Germany,  whose  interests 
are  clashing  everywhere,  and  he  fancies  he  foresees  in 
the  Kitchener  appointment  the  commencement  of  a 
plan  that  will  make  Alexandria,  not  Malta,  the  central 
point  of  British  force  in  the  Mediterranean. 

There  is  a  long  article  in  Vragen  des  Tij'ds  on  the 
proposition  that  workers  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
conduct  of  the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged  ; 
this  voice,  the  writer  urges,  should  be  given  to  civil 
and  municipal  servants  also.  Another  contribution 
deals  with  the  school  question  in  Belgium.  The  latest 
cause  of  trouble  is  a  new  School  Bill  which,  according 
to  those  who  are  opposing  it,  will  be  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  clerical  party,  will  constitute  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  Constitution  regarding  free  education, 
will  inflict  heaviet  taxation  on  the  people  without  im- 
proving the  conditions,  and  so  forth. 

^A«7c?- maintains  its  reputation  as  a  popular  illus- 
trated magazine.  Its  first  contribution  deals  with 
the  exhibition  of  old  Dutch  painters  held  in  Paris  : 
the  frontispiece  is  the  reproduction  of  "  An  Old  Man," 
by  Rembrandt,  and  there  are  several  other  illustra- 
tions, and  some  good  descriptive  text.  The  con- 
tribution on  Stage  Mountings  is  curious  and  enter- 
taining ;  the  illustrations  show  a  Roman  theatre  at 
Orange,  the  "  Old  Swan  Theatre  in  London  (1596),' 
a  play  at  a  fair,  scenery  for  two  or  three  plays,  and  a 
scene  from  "  Lucifer."  The  writer  contrasts  the 
simple  stage  settings  of  early  days — such  as  having 
two  crossed  swords  to  represent  a  battlefield — 
with  the  elaborate  .scenic  displays  of  modern 
times.  7~  .     "- 

De  Gids  has  a  number  of  very  readable  articles, 
chief  of  which  is  probably  that  on  Lhamaism  in 
Thibet.  This  is  a  review  of  several  books,  such  as 
those  of  Younghusband  and  Sven  Hedin  ;  the  writer 
has  gathered  the  most  interesting  facts  and  worked 
them  into  an  instructive  whole.  Speaking  of  the 
custom  of  polyandry,  he  says  that  Thibet  appears  to 
be  an  Eldorado  of  feminism  I 
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Topics  of  the  Day  in  the  Periodicals  of  the  Month. 


HOME    AFFAIRS,    SOCIAL    AND     POLITICAL. 
Armies : 

Suine  Strategical  Questions,  by  Lieut. -Col.  A.  Pollock, 

"  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Oct. 
On    Great    Arniamenls,  by  Gen.  Count   Luchino   Del 
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To  My  White  Friends  and  Readers  in  Africa. 


A    FRANK    AND    FRIENDLY   OPEN    LETTER    BY   W.   T.   STEAD. 


'  Where  Empires  towered  tliat  were  not  just, 
Lo  the  skulking  wild  fox  scra'chcs  in  a  little  heap  of  dust" 


-  Low  1.1.  L. 


MY  I'RIKNDS, — Some  recent  incidents  in 
East  and  Southern  Africa  impel  mc  to 
address  to  you  a  frank  rnd  friendly  epistle 
on  a  subject  which  is  of  vital  concern  to  us  all.  1 
sincerely  ho|)e  that  none  of  you  will  regard  my  appeal 
as  an  act  of  presumption  or  of  meddlesome  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  a  mere  outsider.  If  I  address 
you  it  is  because  I  have  been  from  my  boyhood 
dee|)ly,  sometimes  passionately,  interested  in  the 
welfare,  the  prestige,  yes,  I  will  add,  the  glory  of  the 
representatives  of  my  own  race  who  have  opened  u[) 
the  Dark  Continent  to  modern  civilisation.  'I'he 
friend  at  once  of  Cecil  Rhodes  and  of  the  Ijoers,  I 
cannot  be  accused  of  any  desire  either  to  cripple  the 
expansion  of  White  colonisation  in  Africa  or  to 
impose  the  yoke  of  Downing  Street  upon  the  limbs 
of  the  White  communities  which  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  midst  of  dark-skinned  populations.  No 
one  has  more  energetically  advocated  the  right  of 
each  self-governing  colony  to  go  to  the  devil  its  own 
way  ;  and  in  my  book,  "  The  Best  or  the  Worst  of 
Em[)ires,"  I  published  a  reasoned  statement  of  my 
conviction,  based  upon  the  history  of  the  last  hundretl 
years,  that  the  well-meant  but  usually  ill-informed 
action  of  the  Home  Government  had  worked  for  evil 
rather  than  good  in  South  Africa. 

If,  therefore,  I  venture  respectfully  to  call  your 
attention  to  .some  considerations  which  appear  some- 
times to  be  overlooked,  it  is  with  no  arrogant 
intention  of  forcing  E.xeter  Hall  nostrums  down  the 
throats  of  my  white  fellow-subjects  in  South  Africa. 
-My  action  is  prompted  solely  by  a  desire  to 
indicate  some  danger  points  on  the  horizon,  in  the 
hope  that  in  frank  and  friendly  discussion  possible 
perils  may  be  averted. 

MY  TEXTS. 

The  incidents  to  which  I  refer,  taking  them  in  the 
reverse  order  of  time,  are  (i)  the  deportation  of  Mr. 
Cole  from  British  East  Africa  by  order  of  the  Colonial 
Office;  (2)  the  verdict  of  not  guilty  pronounced  by 
a  Rhodesian  jury  upon  the  lyncher  homicide,  Sam 
Lewis ;  and  (3)  the  prolonged  conflict  between  the 
British  Indians  and  the  Transvaal  Government, 
now,  I  hope,  on  the  point  of  being  partially  arranged 
by  the  Smuts  settlement.  Taken  together,  these  three 
incidents  in  African  history  till  me  with  sore  apprehen- 
sion as  to  the  future  of  our  race  in  these  regions. 

ADMISSIONS,    FOR    ARGUMENT'S    SAKE. 

I  shall  scrupulously  abstain  in  this  letter  from 
advancing  any  plea  or  putting  forward  any  argument 
based  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  any  justice  in 
the  claim  put  forward  by  the  natives  in  favour  of 
political  rights,     i  am  willing,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 


ment, to  admit  the  justice  of  Cecil  Rhodes's  famous 
postulate  when  speaking  of  the  natives  in  a  state 
of  barbarism  :  "  We  are  to  be  lords  over  them."  I 
will  not  complicate  the  ipiestion  by  introducing 
Rhodes's  demand  for  ecpial  rights  for  every  civilised 
man.  What  I  am  after  is  something  much  more 
fundamental  and  essential  than  political  rights,  the 
right  to  the  franchise,  and  other  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship. I  start  from  the  assumption,  taken  for  granted 
by  almost  every  white  man,  British  or  Boer,  in 
South  Africa,  that  as  the  natives  have  been  a  subject 
race  and  are  a  subject  race,  so  they  must  continue  to 
be  a  subject  race,  at  least  during  the  lifetime  of  this 
generation.  What  alarms  me  is  the  manifestation  of 
a  tendency  in  some  ([uarters  to  forget  that  our  lord- 
ship over  the  natives  can  only  be  justified  and 
maintained  if  our  domination  is  based  uiwn  the 
simple  fundamental  bedrock  of  justice. 

WHY    I    MAKE    THIS    APPEAL. 

The  lives,  the  liberty,  and  the  property  of  the 
subject  races  are  in  your  hands,  it  is  a  sacred  trust, 
a  serious  responsibility.  You  make  the  law  which  they 
must  obey ;  its  administration  rests  with  you.  You 
are  responsible  to  the  Eternal  Judgi;  for  the  way  in 
which  you  discharge  your  stewardship.  You  are  "lords 
over  them" — admitted.  But  are  you  just  lords  ?  You 
refuse  to  grant  them  civic  rights — admitted.  But  are 
their  human  rights  safe  in  your  hands  ?  If  they  are 
not,  although  your  domination  may  endure  for  a 
season,  it  is  founded  upon  a  quicksand,  and  nothing 
can  save  it  or  you  from  sure  and  certain  destruction. 
It  is  that  doom  which  I  wish  to  avert. 

THE    CASE    OF    GALHRAITH    COLE. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Mr.  Cole.  This 
white  man  suspects — perhaps  justly — a  certain  native 
of  stealing  a  sheep.  He  shoots  him  as  if  he  were  a 
leopard,  and  goes  his  way,  not  even  troubling  to 
report  to  the  authorities  that  he  had  acted  as  judge, 
jury,  and  executioner.  There  was  no  trial.  The 
accused  had  no  opportunity  of  vindicating  himself 
from  the  charge  brought  against  him.  He  was  shot 
at  sight,  as  if  he  were  a  wild  beast.  Mr.  Cole  is 
brought  up  for  trial  before  a  white  jury,  and  by  that 
white  jury  is  acquitted.  That  is  the  way  in  which 
the  human  rights  of  the  native  are  understood  by  the 
whites  of  East  Africa.  In  other  words,  the  action 
of  Mr.  Cole  and  the  verdict  of  not  guilty  amount 
to  a  public  and  formal  declaration  by  white  East 
Africans  that  the  native  has  no  right  to  be  treated  as 
a  human  being.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  local 
white  community  he  has  only  the  rights  of  a  wild 
beast — the  right  to  be  shot  at  sight  by  any  white 
man  who  chooses  to  suspect  him  of  sheep  stealing. 
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THE    CASE   OF   SASIUKL   LEVVIS. 

Take  the  case  of  Samuel  Lewis.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  any  person  molesting  a  woman  by  indecent 
overtures  shall  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 
But  the  law  being  based  upon  the  principle  of  justice 
between  man  and  man,  prescribes  tliat  tlie  commis- 
sion of  the  offence  shall  be  proved  by  sworn  evidence 
in  open  court,  that  the  accused  shall  be  allowed 
ample  opportunity  to  repel  the  charge  brought  against 
him,  and  that  if  found  guilty  the  sentence  prescribed 
by  statute  shall  be  pronounced  by  an  impartial  judge. 
But  Samuel  Lewis  ignored  all  tlie  provisions  of  the 
law.  Believing  the  statement  of  his  daughter  that  a 
certain  blacl<  boy  had  addressed  her  indecently,  lie 
forthwith  repealed  the  law  so  far  as  this  particular 
case  was  concerned,  constituted  himself  accuser, 
judge,  jury,  and  executioner  in  his  own  single 
person,  and  in  cold  blood  murdered  the  boy.  Two 
juries  were  empanelled  to  try  this  homicide.  The 
first  could  not  agree.  The  second  found  Samuel 
Lewis  not  guilty.  In  the  opinion  of  white  Rhodesians, 
therefore,  it  would  appear  that  any  white  man  has  a 
right  to  shoot  any  native  dead  in  cold  blood  if  any 
of  his  female  relatives  choose  to  bring  an  accusation 
against  that  particular  man. 

These  two  cases,  occurring  in  a  single  summer  in 
two  typical  regions  of  white  colonisation  as  far 
removed  from  each  other  as  East  Africa  and  Rhodesia, 
are  ominous  indications  of  a  state  of  mind  which 
bodes  trouble  for  the  future.  The  domination  of 
the  White  is  far  more  seriously  threatened  by  such 
verdicts  than  African  public  opinion  seems  to 
realise. 

THE    RIGHT    TO    A    FAIR    TRIAL. 

I  do  not  plead  for  anything  more  than  for  the  legal 
right  which  every  human  being  possesses  not  to  be 
executed  until  he  has  had  a  fair  trial.  A  state  of 
society  in  which  one  class  of  men  have  a  right  to 
kill  any  member  of  another  class  without  trial  is  not 
a  state  of  society  which  can  last,  is  not  a  state  of 
society  which  can  be  regarded  as  civilised,  is  not  a 
state  of  society  which  can  be  regarded  as  anything 
but  a  cancerous  growth  upon  the  healthy  body 
politic.  The  juries  which  acquitted  Mr.  Cole 
and  Samuel  Lewis  have  dealt  a  heavy  blow  and 
inflicted  great  discouragement  upon  the  self-respect 
of  the  whole  British  race.  They  have  gone  far  to 
deprive  the  white  men  of  Africa  of  any  moral 
claim  to  be  lords  over  the  natives.  For  they  have 
condoned  the  breaking  of  their  own  laws  in  order  to 
give  impunity  to  murder. 

THE    DEFENCE    OF   WOMAN'S    HONOUR. 

I  well  understand  and  entirely  sympathise  with  the 
horror  excited  by  assaults  on  white  women  by  black 
men.  No  word  of  protest  would  be  raised  in 
England  or  anywhere  else,  if  any  white  woman, 
ihru.acneil  with  llie  worst  outrage,  were  to  delend 
her  person  by  shouting  lier  assailant,  whether  he  be 
white  or   black.     But   the   right   of    self-defence,   if 


recognised,  should  not  be  restricted  to  colour  lines. 
Many  of  those  who  are  most  rabid  about  the  black 
peril  appear  to  contemplate  with  inditference  the  viola- 
tion of  black  women  by  white  men.  Nor  should  it 
be  forgotten  that  until  the  white  man  familiarised  the 
blacks  with  the  possibility  of  sex  unions  between  the 
black  and  white  no  white  woman  was  molested  in 
savage  Africa.  The  black  peril,  so  far  as  women 
are  concerned,  was  begotten  by  the  lawless  lust 
of  the  white  man.  Even  now  if  every  male  were 
to  be  automatically  shot  dead  who  indecently 
approached  any  female  in  South  Africa,  it  is  not  the 
black  population  which  would  show  the  greatest 
decrease  at  the  next  census. 

WHAT    THE    BRrriSH    INDIANS    DID  — 

I  have  referred  to  the  treatment  of  the  British 
Indians  of  the  Transvaal  not  for  the  purpose  of 
reviving  the  bitter  memories  of  an  old  controversy, 
one  phase  of  which  I  hope  will  be  etided  by  the  legal 
enactment  of  the  Smuts  agreement,  but  to  indicate  a 
possible  danger  which  appears  to  be  ignored.  'I'he 
whole  subject  of  the  treatment  of  Indians  in  South  Africa 
is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  touched  upon  here.  The 
British  Indians,  when  subjected  to  pains  and  penalties 
and  legal  disabilities  which  aroused  the  indignation 
of  British  India  and  called  for  the  remonstrances  of 
the  India  Oflice,  resorted  to  a  method  of  self- 
defence  the  efficacy  of  which  is  only  now  gaining 
recognition.  They  followed  the  example  of  the  early 
Quakers,  who  met  the  persecution  of  the  Stuarts  by  a 
policy  of  passive  resistance.  Three  thousand  five 
hundred  sentences,  many  of  them  entailing  hard 
labour  and  a  Kaffir  diet,  were  inflicted  uponmembeis 
of  a  community  numbering  all  told  only  eigt»t  thou- 
sand persons.  The  discipline,  the  patience,  the 
endurance  of  these  our  fellow-subjects  were  beyond 
all  praise.  It  was  this  weapon  of  enduring  suffering 
inflicted  by  an  unjust  law,  much  more  than  the  pro- 
tests of  the  India  Office,  which  led  to  the  removal  of 
some  of  their  grievances. 

THE    KAFFIRS    MAY    DO. 

What  the  white  Africans  have  to  fear  far  more  than 
their  resort  to  armed  rebellion  is  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  passive  resistance  by  the  native  population. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
ethical  development  of  the  Kaffir  and  that  of  the  British 
Indian.  But  if  the  system  of  injustice  inaugurated 
by  the  verdicts  in  the  case  of  Galbraith  Cole  and 
Samuel  Lewis  is  to  become  universal  in  Africa,  the 
natives  may  learn  to  use  a  weapon  the  efficiency 
of  which  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  British 
Indians.  In  other  words,  the  denial  of  justice  by  the 
Courts  may  lead  to  a  General  Strike  on  the  part  of 
the  natives,  upon  whose  shoulders  rests  the  burden  of 
labour  in  Africa.  The  Kaffir's  wants  are  few.  If  he 
exerted  himself  a  little  more  so  as  to  accumulate  an 
extra  stock  of  mealies  he  could  strike  with  less  in- 
convenience to  himself,  and  his  family  than  any 
working  man  in  Europe. 
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IF   THK    COLOURIiU    MAJORITV   SIKIICK? 

According  to  the  last  census  returns  there  arc 
560,000  adult  male  Kuropcans  in  the  South  African 
L'nioii,  out  of  a  total  white  population  of  1,278,025. 
The  natives  number  4,061,082,  anil  other  coloureil 
persons  619,393 — say,  roughly,  4,700,000  in  all. 
Supposing  the  4,700,000  chose  to  lay  down  the  shovel 
lid  the  hoe  and  to  go  on  strike,  what  could  the 
;(io,ooo  adult  whites  do  to  meet  the  situation?  W'c 
!uve  just  passed  through  a  tentative  General  Strike 
11  Kngland,  when  the  cessation  of  labour  by  65,000 
t  lilway  enipiciyes  brought  the  north  of  luigland  to 
\\ithin  forty-eight  hours  of  famine.  Society  is  less 
c  iiniplex  in  Africa.  I5ut  the  problem  of  how  to  get 
.ilong  if  the  coloureil  man  went  on  strike  is  not  one 
which  any  South  African  white  can  conlemplale  with 
equanimity. 

W.\R    FOR   SL.WliRV. 

'  The  probable  result  would  be  an  attempt  to  enforce 
labour  by.  imprisonment.  But  you  cannot  send  a 
whole  population  to  gaol  ;  and  if  you  did  you  would 
merely  solve  the  black  man's  difticulty  of  finding 
food  by  providing  him  with  board  and  lodgings  al 
the  expense  of  the  State.  The  inevitable  result 
would  be  an  attempt  to  introduce  what  would  be  to 
all  intents  and  ])urposes  slave  labour  enforced  by 
the  sjambok,  and  in  case  of  need  by  the  rifle.  'I'hat 
in  its  turn  would  inevitably  lead  to  massacre  and 
armed  revolt ;  and  in  case  of  a  war  to  enforce  slavery, 
the  whites  could  count  upon  no  support,  moral  or 
material,  from  the  outside. 

The  General  Strike  may  be  far  off,  but  it  is  not 
a  mere  fantasy.  The  organisation  of  a  comprehensive 
general  strike  embracing  the  whole  of  the  coloured 
population  in  the  vast  areas  of  the  four  States  may 
be  dismissed  as  chimerical.  But  widespread  sym- 
pathetic local  strikes  are  not  only  not  impossible, 
but  they  are  in  the  highest  degree  probable  if  once 
the  coloured  man  comes  to  realise  that  he  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  a  human  being  entitled  to  justice, 
but  only  to  the  rights  of  the  wild  beast. 

WHAT    CAN    BE    DOME? 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  you   whom    I  am   now 

addressing  will  scorn  to  listen  to  such  considerations. 

But  among  you   there  must  be  many  who  are   suffi- 

■  ciently  cultured — I  might  even  say  Christianised— to 

recognise  that  the  basis  of  all  civilised  society  must 


be  the  supremacy  of  the  law  and  the  equal  adminis- 
tration of  even-handed  justice  between  man  and  man, 
regardless  of  colour  or  of  race.  To  you  I  would 
address  an  earnest  appeal  to  take  jirompt  and  ener- 
getic measures  to  stamp  out  this  plague  of  lynch  law 
ni  its  first  incipient  beginnings.  In  East  Africa, 
fortunately,  the  Colonial  ( )lTice  was  able  to  express 
the  indignation  and  horror  excited  by  verdict.s  of 
killing  no  murder  by  the  prompt  deportation  of 
Mr.  Cole,  son  of  an  earl  though  he  be.  No  such 
remedy  seems  to  be  available  in  the  case  of  Samuel 
Lewis.  But  some  other  means,  surely,  are  to  be 
found  among  the  resources  of  civilisation  to  brand  as 
they  deserve  such  cold-blooded  murderers  of  their 
fellow-men. 

HOW   TO    RESTRAIN    WHllE    MURDERERS. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  prescribe  the  most  efficacious 
means  that  should  be  taken  to  revive  the  confidence 
in  the  administration  of  British  justice  which  has 
been  so  rudely  shaken  by  recent  events.  But  surely 
it  ought  not  to  bo  impossible  for  the  reasonable  and 
law-abiding  members  of  the  while  community  to 
organise  a  Society  for  the  Defence  of  Human  Rights 
which  would  address  itself  to  the  prevention  of 
similar  outrages  in  future.  Such  a  society  would 
have  as  its  lirst  duty  to  secure  for  every  black  man 
accused  of  any  crime  which  arouses  the  jiassions  of 
the  whites  legal  assistance  insuring  him  a  fair  trial 
in  open  court.  It  would  have  as  its  .second  duty  the 
[irosccution  of  every  white  man  who  took  the  law 
into  his  own  hands.  But  most  important  of  all 
its  duties  would  be  the  education  of  public  opinion 
b\-  the  formation  of  committees  in  every  district, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  convince  the  local  com- 
munity that  it  is  the  most  fatal  mistake  to  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  confidence  of  the  natives  in  the  even- 
b.inded  administration  of  justice  in  the  Courts  of  the 
white  man.  The  full  limelight  of  publicity  should  be 
turned  upon  every  case  in  which  the  ("ourts  refused 
to  do  justice,  the  names  of  the  lynchers  and  of  the 
jurors  who  acquitted  them  should  be  pilloried  in  a 
roll-call  of  infamy,  and  all  such  persons  should  be 
debarred  for  ever  from  all  positions  or  honour  or 
emolument  in  the  Dominion. 

If  you  are  to  continue  to   be    "  Lords   over   the 
Natives,"  see  to  it  that  you  be  Just  Lords. 

W".  T.  Stead. 
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THE    PROPHETESS    OF    STRATFORD-ON-AVON:     MISS    MARIE 
CORELLl'S    "THE    LIFE    EVERLASTING."* 


MISS  MARIE  CORELLI  is  probably  the  most 
popular  writer  of  our  time.  She  has  written 
eighteen  novels,  fifteen  of  which  have  gone 
through  many  editions.  In  publishing  the  eighteenth, 
"The  Life  Everlasting:  a  Reality  of  Romance,"  she 
has  prefaced  it  by  a  Prologue,  in  which  she  sets  forth 
the  gospel  which  she  regards  it  as  her  mission  to  teach 
to  the  world.  She  takes  herself  very  seriously,  does 
Miss  Marie  Corelli.  She  admits  that  she  is  but  a 
Voice  crying  in  the  Wilderness,  but  she  consoles  herself 
by  thinking  that  she  is  in  the  line  of  the  succession 
of  the  prophets. 

THE   LATEST    OF   THE    PROPHETS. 

The  world,  she  tells  us,  possesses  Plato,  the 
Bible  and  Christ,  but  in  its  apparent  present  ways 
of  living  it  has  learned  little  or  nothing  from  the 
three,  so  that  other  would-be  teachers  may  well 
despair  of  carrying  persuasion  where  such  mighty 
predecessors  have  seemingly  failed.  In  her  new- 
novel  Marie  Corelli  presents  us  with  a  heroine,  who 
she  is  careful  to  say  is  not  herself,  who  has  found  the 
prize  which  many  among  the  world's  greatest  mystics 
and  philosophers  have  tried  in  vain  to  win.  This 
heroine,  she  suggests,  is  a  real  person,  who  told  her 
the  story  more  or  less  as  it  is  written  in  this  book. 
She  is  one  to  whom  the  perfect  comprehension  of 
happiness  has  come  with  an  equally  perfect  possession 
of  love.  This  little  lady,  to  whose  identity  not  the 
faintest  clue  is  given,  has  found  that  the  fountain  of 
youth  and  the  eli.xirof  life  are  no  dreams  of  the  past, 
but  divine  realities  of  the  present. 

WHY   SHE   WRITES   STORIES. 

Miss  Corelli  has  thrown  the  doctrine  into  the  shape 
of  a  romance  because  the  masses  of  the  people  will  not 
listen  to  any  spiritual  truth  unless  it  is  conveyed  to 
them,  as  though  they  were  children,  in  the  form  of  a 
"  story."  But  for  that  she  would  have  preferred  to 
have  set  forth  the  incidents  in  the  form  of  separate 
essays  on  the  nature  of  the  mystic  tuition  and  experi- 
ence through  wliich  some  of  us  in  this  workaday 
world  have  the  courage  to  pass  successfully.  From 
this  we  take  it  that  although  Miss  Corelli  would  have 
us  believe  that  her  heroine  is  personally  distinct  from 
herself,  she  equally  implies  that  she  herself  has  gone 
through  some  mystic  tuition  and  experience.  The 
reader  w'ill  therefore  turn  with  much  interest  to  the 
autobiographic  passages  in  the  Prologue.  Her  state- 
ments are  not  so  clear  and  definite  as  could  be 
wished,  but  such  as  they  are  they  are  not  without 
interest. 

*     '*  T!ie  I  -ife  Everla.-;liiig  ;  A  Reality  of  Romance,"  by  Marie  Corelli. 
iMessra.  MelUuen  and  Co.    Piice  4s.  6d.) 


HER    INITIATION. 

\Vhen  she  began  to  wTite,  she  tells  us,  when  she  was 
still  too  young  to  know  anything  of  the  world's  worldly 
ways,  it  was  her  fortune  to  enjoy  a  strange  psychical  ex- 
perience. What  this  psychical  experience  was  she  does 
not  say,  but  she  speaks  of  it  as  an  "  initiation  "  for 
which  she  was  selected,  she  does  not  know  why,  into 
some  few  of  the  truths  behind  the  veil  of  the  Seeming 
Real.  This  experience  arose  quite  naturally  out 
of  a  series  of  ordinary  events  which  might  happen 
to  anyone.  She  was  not  compelled  or  persuaded 
into  it,  but  she  learned  what  she  did  learn  because 
of  her  own  unwavering  intention  and  will  to  be 
instructed.  The  instruction  was  gradually  imparted 
to  her  in  just  such  measures  of  proportion  as  she 
was  found  to  be  receptive.  The  first  thing  she  was 
taught  was  how  to  bring  every  feeling  and  sense  into 
close  union  with  the  spirit  of  Nature.  She  w-as  able 
to  perceive  that  all  the  sorrows  and  despairs  of  the 
world  are  caused  by  Man  working  against  Nature, 
and  that  if  Man  went  with  Nature  instead  of  against 
Nature,  all  would  be  divinest  harmony  where  there  is 
now  nothing  but  discord. 

THE    "  ROMANCE    OF    TWO    WORLDS." 

Having  been  taught  these  general  truths,  she 
wrote  her  first  book,  "A  Romance  of  Two 
Worlds,"  which  she  says  frankly  was  an  eager, 
though  crude,  attempt  to  explain  and  express  some- 
thing of  what  she  had  learned  ;  but  her  mind  was 
unformed  and  immature,  and  she  was  not  permitted  to 
disclose  more  than  a  glimmering  of  the  light  she  was 
beginning  to  perceive.  Her  own  probation  was 
destined  to  be  a  severe  one,  and  hard-and-fast  limits 
were  imposed  upon  her  for  a  certain  time.  She  was 
forbidden,  for  example,  to  write  of  radium,  though  it 
was  then,  and  had  been  for  a  long  period,  perfectly 
well  known  to  her  instructors,  who  possessed  all  the 
means  of  extracting  it  from  substances  as  yet  un- 
dreamed of  by  latter-day  scientists.  She  quotes  in 
triumph  an  utterance  of  a  scientist  in  the  Htbbert 
Journal  in  1905,  who  declared  "Electricity  is  all 
things,  and  all  things  are  electric."  This,  she  says, 
was  the  teaching  of  "  A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds." 

THE    SOUL  :    ITS    NATURE    AND    ITS    POWERS. 

She  now  prefers  to  substitute  "  radio-activity "  for 
electricity  as  the  Germ  or  Embryo  of  the  Soul.  The 
resurrection  is  merely  the  natural  action  of  pure 
radio-activity  of  that  etherical  composition  for  which 
we  have  no  name,  but  which  we  have  vaguely  called 
the  Soul  for  countless  ages.  The  Soul  she  describes 
as  the  Vital  Germ  of  the  actual  Form  and  Being  of 
the  living,  radiant,  active  creature  within  each  one  of 
us  which  is  capable  of  exhaustless  energy  and  read- 
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jiisfment  to  varying  conditions.  The  soul  of  man  is 
:ible  to  do  all  it  shall  will  to  do.  There  is  iik  end  to 
lis  power — no  hindrance  in  either  earth  or  heaven  to 
its  resolute  working;  no  stint  to  the  life  siipplius  on 
which  it  may  draw  unceasingly.  The  very  first  lesson 
in  the  beginning  of  knowledge  is  that  Life  is  the 
essential  IJeing  of  Ciod,  and  that  each  individual 
intelligent  outcon)e  of  Life  is  deathless  as  Clod  Hini- 
ilf.  She  tried  to  convey  some  hint  of  these  trulhs 
HI  her  "  Romance  of  Two  NN'orlds,"  but  although  It 
was  widely  read,  the  docliinc  fell  upon  barren  soil, 
for  most  of  her  readers  were  ilebarred  Irom  appre- 
liending  the  truth  owing  to  their  selfishness. 
"aruath"  and  its -doctrines. 

She  therefore  at  once  set  about  writing  another  book 
which,  she  hoped,  would  serve  as  a  little  lamp  of 
love  to  reveal  to  her  readers  the  real  character  of  the 
obstacle  which  blocked  their  way  to  an  intelligent 
soul-advancement.  Mr.  George  Bentley,  however, 
blocked  her  way  for  a  time  and  induced  her  to  post- 
jjone  the  further  revelation  of  her  gospel  until  she  had 
w  ritten  two  novels ;  one,  a  melodramatic  tale  entitled 
"Vendetta  :  The  Story  of  One  Forgotten  ";  the  other, 
"  Thelma,"  a  love  story  pure  and  simple.  Having 
thus  established  her  reputation  as  a  mere  novelist, 
she  (elt  herself  free  to  move  once  more  upon  the 
lines  which  her  study  of  psychic  forces  had  convinced 
iier  were  of  pre-eminent  im])ortance.  'J"he  outcome 
of  this  was  "  Ardath  :  'i'he  Story  of  a  Dead  Self,"  the 
object  of  which  was  to  teacli  that  men  and  women  are 
hindered  from  attaining  their  full  heritage  of  life  by 
the  obstinate  interposition  of  their  merely  material 
selves. 

The  book  pleased  Lord  Tennyson,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  Athahciiin  and  the  Spcttaior,  but  it  was  over  the 
heads  of  the  general  public,  and  "  Ardath  "  to  this 
day  remains  the  least  popular  of  any  book  she  has 
ever  written. 

The  doctrine  of  "  Ardath "  was  two-fold.  First, 
that  if  the  Soul  is  so  forgetful  of  its  highest  origin  as 
to  cling  to  its  human  Self,  then  the  way  to  the  eternal 
Happier  Progress  is  barred.  The  second  doctrine 
was  that  each  human  Soul  is  a  germ  of  separate  and 
individual  spiritual  existence.  The  Soul  is  a  "radia" 
or  emanation  of  God's  own  Being,  which,  as  it 
progresses  onwards  through  endless  seons  of  con- 
stantly renewed  vitality,  grows  more  and  more 
powerful,  changing  its  shape  often,  but  never  its 
everlasting  composition  and  quality. 

thrEk  .more  gospel  ro.mances. 
"  The  Soul  of  Lilith "  was  the  third  link  in  the 
chain  which  she  sought  to  weave  between  the  perish- 
able materialism  of  our  ordinary  conceptions  of  life 
and  the  undying  spiritual  quality  of  life  as  it  truly  is. 
In  this  she  portrayed  the  complete  failure  that  must 
inevitably  result  from  man's  prejudice  and  intellectual 
pride  when  studying  the  marvellous  mysteries  of  what 
she  wcaid  call  the  Further  World — that  is  to  say,  the 
"  Soul  "  of  the  world  which  is  hidden  deeply  behind 


its  external  appearand — and  how  impossihlc  it  is 
and  ever  must  be  that  any  "  Soul "  shoiilil  visibly 
manifest  itself  where  there  is  undue  attachment  to 
the  body.  After  writing  a  pot-boiler  called  "  Worm- 
wood," she  wrote  "  15arahbas,"  filled  with  the  fervour 
of  a  passionate  and  proved  faith.  .Mr.  lientley 
refused  to  publish  it,  and  so  she '  passed  on  to 
Mr.  Methuen,  who  took  "  Harahbas"  without  parley. 
The  result  was  an  almost  unprecedented  success. 
Within  a  few  months  it  was  translated  into  every 
known  I'Airopean  language  and  also  into  Hindustani, 
Guj.irati,  and  various  other  I'-astern  dialects.  She 
followed  up  "Barabbas"  by  "The  Sorrows  of  Satan," 
in  which  she  depicted— first,  the  martyrdom  which  is 
always  the  world's  guerdon  to  Absolute  God  ;  and 
secondly,  the  awful,  unimaginable  torture  which  must, 
by  Divine  law,  for  ever  he  the  lot  of  absolute  evil. 
This  also  was  astonishingly  successful. 

"the  master  christian." 
She  then  drew  some  of  the  threads  of  her  former 
argument  together  in  "  The  Master  ('hristian,"  wherein 
she  depicted  Christ  as  a  child,  visiting  our  world 
again  as  it  is  to-day,  and  sorrowfully  observing  the 
wickedness  which  men  practise  in  His  Name.  These 
six  books  were,  therefore,  the  result  of  a  deliberately 
conceived  plan  and  intention,  and  are  all  linked 
together  by  the  one  theory,  'i'hey  are  the  outcome 
of  what  she  herself  has  learned,  practised,  and  proved 
in  the  daily  experiences,  both  small  and  great,  of 
daily  life. 

HER    IGNORANCE   OF   SPIRIT   RETURN. 

Having  thus  expounded  the  motive  of  her  six 
gospel  novels  she  becomes  dogmatical,  and  declares 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  spirit  return. 
"Sir  Oliver  Lodge  may  conceive  it  possible  to  com- 
municate with  departed  spirits,  but  I,  Marie  Corelli, 
tell  you  that  such  a  thing  is  out  of  all  natural  law,  and 
therefore  can  never  be.  The  departed  have  been 
removed  to  fresh  life  and  new  spheres  of  action, 
under  which  circumstances  they  cannot  possibly  hold 
communication  with  us  in  any  way  unless  they  again 
assume  the  human  form  and  human  existence.  In 
this  case  (which  very  frequently  happens)  it  takes  not 
only  time  for  us  to  know  them,  but  it  also  demands 
a  certain  instinctive  receptiveness  on  our  parts,  or 
willingness  to  recognise  them."  Miss  Marie  Corelli 
says  that  she  has  been  practically  convinced  of  this 
truth.  She  has  learned  that  life  is  not  and  never  can 
be  death,  but  only  constant  change  and  reinvestment 
of  Spirit  into  Form. 

.-Vfter  this  dogmatic  declaration,  which  can  be  as 
dogmatically  contradicted  by  those  who  have  been 
practically  convinced  of  the  truth  of  spirit  return,  and 
who  are  much  more  ready  to  give  reasons  for  the 
faith  that  is  within  them  than  Miss  Qorelli  is  to  reveal 
the  sources  of  her  instruction,  she  addresses  the 
reader  and  asks  him  not  to  grudge  a  little  time  to 
think — to  think  of  Life,  of  Death,  of  the  primary 
object  of  Living  and  the   problem  solved  by  Dying. 
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Why  have  the  monstrous  forces  of  Evolution  thundered 
their  way  through  cycles  of  creation  to  produce  so 
infinitesimal  a  prodigy  as  Man  ? 

THE    RIDDLE   OF    THE    UNIVERSE. 

Till  this  question  is  answered  life  must  seem  at 
its  best  but  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  So  she  answers 
it  by  declaring  that  our  lives  are  not  infinitesimal  but 
infinite — that  each  of  us  possesses  within  himself  or 
herself  an  eternal,  active,  conscious  individual  Force 
— a  Being — a  Form — which  in  its  radio-active  energy 
draws  to  itself  and  accommodates  to  its  use  every- 
thing that  is  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
endeavours.  All  Nature  is  the  subject  and  servant 
of  this  Radiant  Energy,  it  is  the  God-liice  "  image  "  or 
emanation  of  God,  and  as  such  it  has  its  eternal 
part  to  perform  in  the  eternal  movement  towards  the 
Eternal  Highest.  A  faulty  Soul,  an  imperfect  in- 
dividual Spirit,  is  compelled  to  return  to  school  and 
resume  the  study  of  the  lessons  it  has  failed  to  put 
into  practice.  All  the  evils  of  the  world  that  afflict 
humanity  are  humanity's  own  sins  taking  vengeance 
upon  the  sinners,  not  out  of  Divine  cruelty,  but 
because  of  Divine  Law,  which  from  the  first  ordained 
that  Evil  shall  slay  Itself,  leaving  room  only  for 
Good.  Spirit^the  creative  Essence  in  all  that  is — 
works  in  various  forms,  but  always  on  an  ascending 
])lane,  and  it  invariably  rejects  and  destroys  whatever 
interrupts  that  onward  and  upward  progress.  Being 
in  Itself  the  Radiant  outflow  of  the  Mind  of  God,  it 
is  the  Life  of  the  Universe. 

So  much  for  Miss  Corelli's  attempt  to  expound  to 
the  millions  her  interpretation  of  the  riddle  of  the 
universe.     Now  for  the  story. 

THE   STORY. 

The  first  chapter  is  entided  "  The  Heroine  Begins 
her  Story."  Marie  Corelli  begins  by  saying  that  she 
will  endeavour  to  convey  to  her  readers  certain  facts 
which  are  as  far  from  fiction  as  the  sayings  of  the 
prophets  of  old — sayings  that  we  know  have  been 
realised  by  the  science  of  to-day.  Every  great  truth 
has  at  first  been  no  more  than  a  dream — that  is  to 
say,  a  thought,  or  an  instinctive  perception  of  the  Soul 
reaching  after  its  own  immortal  heritage.  And  what 
the  Soul  demands  it  receives. 

At  the  end  of  an  exceptionally  warm  summer  a  rich 
American  millionaire,  who  believed  himself  to  be 
suffering  from  an  incurable  disease,  a  widower  with 
one  daughter,  a  delicate  and  ailing  creature  full  of 
nerves,  invited  the  heroine  to  accompany  them  upon 
a  yachting  cruise  round  the  North  of  Scotland.  The 
name  of  the  millionaire  was  Mr.  Harland,  who  had 
a  pale,  close-shaven  face,  deeply  marked  by  lines  of 
avarice  and  cunning,  a  tall,  lean  figure  with  an  aggres- 
sive air  in  its  very  attitude,  and  an  unkind  mouth  which, 
whether  in  speaking  or  smiling,  never  failed  to  express 
a  sneer.  Catherine,  his  daughter,  was  always  ailing. 
They  travelled  with  a  doctor  in  constant  attendance, 
and  a  private  secretary,  whose  soul  did  not  extend 
beyond  his  typewriter.    The  daughter,  poor  Catherine, 


was  a  victim  of  nerves,  and  nerves  are  generally  just 
selfishness.  The  heroine,  full  of  the  joy  of  life, 
intensely  conscious  of  her  unity  with  nature  and  the 
majestic  forces  of  the  universe,  is  afforded  luxurious 
accommodation  on  board  the  yacht  Diana.  The 
cruise  begins.  They  start  from  Rothesay  and  steam 
northward. 

THE    FAIRY    YACHT. 

The  very  first  night  they  were  startled  by  find- 
ing that  a  schooner  of  exquisite  proportions  and 
fairylike  grace,  outlined  from  stem  to  stern  by 
delicate  borderings  of  electric  light,  had  sailed  into 
the  bay  in  a  dead  calm,  and  had  anchored  noise- 
lessly behind  them.  There  was  not  enough  wind  to 
blow  a  baby's  curl,  and  yet  the  ship  had  come  in  with 
crowded  canvas  full  out  as  if  there  were  a  regular 
sou'-wester.  While  they  were  watching  this  mysterious 
ship,  every  spark  with  which  she  was,  as  it  were,  be- 
jewelled went  out,  and  she  remained  a  very  indistinct 
tracery  of  blurred  black  lines. 

That  night  when  the  heroine  was  alone  in  her 
cabin  she  heard  coming  through  the  port-holes  music 
from  the  mysterious  yacht,  full  of  haunting  sweetness 
and  rhythmic  melody.  The  delicate  vibrations  of 
appealing  harmony  rose  and  fell ;  it  was  as  if  these 
enchanting  sounds  were  being  played  and  sung  for 
her  alone.  At  midnight  she  lay  down  in  her  luxurious 
bed  and  slipped  away  into  the  land  of  sleep. 

THE    GOSPEL    OF    LOVE    AND    LIFE. 

As  her  soul  wandered  into  the  region  of  sleep  and 
dreams  a  mysterious  voice,  silvery  clear,  soft  and 
resonant,  thrilling  with  tenderness  as  though  it  were 
an  angel  singing  through  tears,  addressed  her,  repeat- 
ing Marie  Corelli's  gospel : — 

"Love  is  not  Love  that  loves  Itself.  Self  is  the  Image,  .  .  . 
wouldst  thou  have  Eternal  Life?  Then  find  the  secret  in 
Eternal  Love  ! — Love  which  can  move  worlds  and  create 
universes, — the  love  of  soul  for  soul,  angel  for  angel,  god  for 
god! 

"  Love  is  that  Power  which  clasps  the  things  of  eternity  and 
makes  them  all  its  own.  To  Love  there  is  no  time,  no  space, 
no  age,  no  death  !  AVhat  it  gives  it  receives  again,— what  it 
longs  for  comes  to  it  without  seeking — God  withholds  nothing 
from  the  faithful  soul  ! 

"Give  all  thy  heart  and  soul  to  Love  if  thou  wouldst  be 
immortal ! — for  without  Love  thou  niayst  seek  God  through  all 
Eternity  and  never  find  Him.  From  Eternal  Love  flows 
Eternal  Joy.  Life  and  Love  are  indestructible — *  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever ' !  " 

THE    OMNIPOTENCE    OF    WILL. 

A  mystic  rose  was  given  to  her  by  her  angel 
visitor,  the  perfume  of  which  remained,  but  the  rose 
itself  dematerialised,  although  she  could  actually  feel 
its  stem  still  between  her  fingers.  When  she  awoke 
she  was  filled  with  a  great  hope  that  the  long  and 
earnest  patience  of  her  soul,  which  had  ever  turned 
for  years  to  the  attainment  of  a  love  higher  than  all 
earthly  attraction,  was  now  about  to  be  recompensed. 
She  knew,  and  had  always  known,  that  whatever  we 
strongly  tcnli  to  possess  comes  to  uS  in  due  season, 
and  that  steadily  resolved  prayers  are  always  granted. 
She  had  sought  long  and  unwearyingly  for  the  clue  to 
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ihe  secret  of  life  iinixrishablc  and  love  eternal.  Was 
the  mystery  about  to  be  unveiled  ?  She  could  not 
tell,  but  she  placed  herself  in  a  passively  receptive 
attitude,  demanding  nothing,  fearing  nothing,  hoping 
nothing,  but  simply  content  with  actual  Life,  feeling 
Life  to  be  the  outcome  and  expression  of  perfect  Love. 

THE    FAIRY    HEATHKR. 

In  the  morning,  when  she  went  on  deck,  she  found 
that  the  fairy  yacht  had  vanished,  but  a  Highland 
boy  came  on  hoard  wiio  said  he  had  been  on  board 
the  ship,  and  it  had  gone  in  a  dead  calm  as  it  had 
come,  but  he  gave  her  a  bunch  of  pink  bell-heather, 
of  which  he  said  the  gentleman  on  board  the  yacht 
had  wanted  as  much  as  he  could  find.  "  An'  he  had 
it  a'  but  this  wee  bittee,"  and  he  gave  it  to  the 
heroine,  saying,  "  Tis  fairies'  making."  She  wore  it 
in  her  dress,  and  it  never  withered.  The  days 
passed,  and  she  was  not  long  in  finding  that  the  doctor 
on  boaril,  who  had  received  a  fee  of  eight  hundred 
guineas,  was  determined  to  keep  the  daughter  entirely 
in  his  possession,  humour  all  her  whims,  and  subject 
her  to  a  perfectly  useless  electric  treatment.  Catherine 
Hariand  told  the  heroine  her  love-story,  which  was  a 
pitiful  one — that  of  a  worthless  wretch  who  had  pre- 
tended to  make  love  to  her  solely  in  order  to  possess 
her  fortune.  When  she  overheard  him  admitting 
this  to  a  friend  she  fainted,  and  from  that  time 
remained  in  a  condition  of  hopeless  collapse. 

HOW    TO   CURE   DISEASE. 

On  hearing  the  heroine  discuss  the  possibility  of 
curing  herself  of  any  ailment  that  disturbed  her, 
she  asked  for  her  secret,  and  the  reply  was,  "  I 
train  my  soul  to  be  calm — and  my  body  obeys 
my  Soul."  Yet  she  repudiated  the  idea  of  being 
a  Christian  Scientist,  as  she  repudiated  also  being  a 
Spiritualist.  But  she  had  a  great  faculty,  a  hypnotic 
faculty,  which  she  was  able  to  exercise  even  upon  the 
doctor,  with  whom  she  was  very  naturally  in  constant 
warfare.  To  possess  her  soul  in  peace  she  built  up  a 
barrier  between  herself  and  her  companions  which  the 
millionaire  at  last  resented,  and  they  had  a  long  talk, 
in  which  he  asked  her  for  the  secret  of  her  wonder- 
ful, abundant,  cxhaustless  vitality.  She  told  him 
that  it  was  because  she  realised  she  was  part  of  the 
Force  "  that  is  behind  your  system  of  electrons 
and  atoms.  If  you  could  but  acknowledge  it  and 
set  yourself  in  tune  with  it  you  would  find  life  a 
new  and  far  more  dominant  joy  than  it  is  to  you  now." 

THE    ELIXIR   OF    LIFE. 

On  that  evening,  after  she  had  been  singing 
an  old  Celtic  "  Fairy's  Love  Song,"  the  mysterious 
fairy  yacht  with  its  brilliant  electric  sails  came  into 
the  loch  like  "a  flash,  without  a  sound  of  any 
kind,  and  was  anchored  before  you  could  whistle." 
A  boat  was  lowered,  and  the  millionaire  sent  his 
secretary  with  a  note  to  the  owner  of  the  mys- 
terious yacht,  who  revealed  himself  as  an  old 
college  friend  of  the  millionaire,  ,of  whose  eccen- 
tricities he  had  been  talking  the  previous  evening. 


He  seemed  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  but  in 
reality  he  was  over  sixty.  The  moment  the  heroine 
saw  him  she  recognised  liim.  All  the  inward  instincts 
of  her  spirit  told  her  that  she  knew  hini  well,  but 
where  she  had  seen  him  often  and  often  before  she 
could  not  say.  At  first  the  millionaire  would  not 
believe  that  this  young  man  of  forty  could  possibly 
be  his  old  college  acquaintance.  "  For  me,"  said 
Santoris — for  that  was  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the 
fairy  yacht — "there  is  no  such  thing  as  lime,  but  only 
eternity.  The  soul  is  always  young — and  I  live 
in  the  Spirit  of  Youth,  not  in  the  Matter  of  Age." 

THE    MARVELS   OK   SPIRIT  LAI.   SCIENCE. 

The  heroine  notices  with  a  thrill  that  Santoris  is 
wearing  in  his  coat  a  sjjrig  of  the  same  kind  of  bright 
pink  bell-heather  which  was  the  only  jewel  of  her 
adorning.  Santoris  tells  his  bewildered  visitors  that 
he  has  studied  Spiritual  science,  which  is  the  key  to 
the  Soul  of  Nature.  It  is  a  knowleilge  which  can  be 
applied  to  the  individual  daily  uses  of  life.  Ky  his 
knowledge  he  had  gained  a  fortune,  and  kept  himself 
in  perennial  youth  and  perfect  health.  Santoris  claims 
that  if  a  man  starts  his'  life  he  cannot  be  ill  except 
through  some  fault  of  his  own.  "  Evil  thoughts  make 
evil  blood,  and  in  evil  blood  disease  germinates  and 
flourishes.  Pure  thoughts  make  pure  blood  and 
rebuild  tlie  cells  of  health  and  vitality."  After  more 
conversation  of  this  kind  Santoris  went  back  to  the 
yacht,  and  he  invited  his  newly  found  friends  to  join 
him  on  the  yacht  the  next  day.  Santoris  explains  to  the 
captain  of  the  millionaire's  yacht  how  it  was  possible 
to  make  enough  speed  in  any  weather  without  wind. 
A  thimbleful  of  concentrated  fuel  would  take  the 
largest  ship  across  the  widest  ocean.  Santoris  enter- 
tains his  guests  like  a  dream  from  "  The  Arabian 
Nights,"  and  finding  the  millionaire  is  suffering, 
Santoris  gives  him  a  couple  of  drops  from  a  tiny 
crystal  phial  set  in  a  sheath  of  gold,  which  instantly 
relieves  his  pain.  He  then  listens  with  less  im- 
patience than  he  otherwise  might  have  done  to 
Santoris's  explanation  of  the  self-revealment  of 
character  that  is  supplied  by  the  aura  surrounding  the 
body.  He  told  them  that  it  was  right  we  should 
realise  the  existence  of  these  radiant  or  cloudy  exhala- 
tions which  we  ourselves  weave  around  ourselves,  so 
that  we  may  "walk  in  the  light  as  children  of  the  light." 

The  millionaire  then  goes  to  sleep,  and  the  heroine 
and  Santoris  are  therefore  free  to  go  ofif  by  themselves 
to  see  the  sunset  on  Loch  Coruisk. 

A    PANORAMA   OF    PREVIOLS    LIVES. 

The  heroine  saw  much  more  than  the  sunset.  As 
they  walked  up  the  hill,  holding  hands,  she  whispered 
to  him,  "  We  are  strangers — and  yet " 

"  Not  strangers,"  said  Santoris,  "  but  old  friends." 
"  I  remember  you  nin.-,"  she  said.  "  I  have  seen  you  often — 
often  !   But  where  t    Tell  me  where  I     Oh,  surely  you  know  !  " 

The  answer  came  when  they  were  watching  the 
sunset.  As  she  was  standing  in  a  kind  of  absorbed 
fascination,  "suddenly  something  sharp  and  brilliant, 
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like  theglitter'of  asword  or  a  forked  flash  ofliglitninp;," 
passed  before  her  eyes.  The  landscape  vanished, 
and  she  began  to  see  the  episodes  of  her  past  life  in 
a  slowly  moving  panorama  of  scenes  and  episodes — 
pictures  that  were  gradually  unrolled  and  spread  out  to 
her  view  on  tlie  grey  background  of  impalpable  mist. 

This  revehilion  of  episodes  of  a  previous  existence 
is  not  by  any  means  an  unusual  phenomenon,  although 
it  does  not  often  come  with  such  theatrical  accompani- 
ments. In  the  first  the  heroine  saw  a  man  pleading 
with  a  woman  for  some  favour  which  she  withheld. 
Another  woman  arrived  on  the  scene,  whom  the  man, 
with  a  gesture  of  fury,  stabbed  to  the  heart.  As  the 
woman  fell,  with  a  last  look  of  appeal,  she  recognised 
her  own  face  in  that  of  the  murdered  woman's,  and  in 
her  murderer's  face  she  saw  that  of  Santoris. 

Another  vivid  flash  struck  her  eyes  and  she  saw 
an  Oriental  queen  in  Egypt  looking  down  on  the 
swooning  body  of  a  man,  heavily  bound  in  chains, 
and  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  With  a  com- 
manding gesture  the  queen  stretched  out  her  glittering 
sceptre,  and  instantly  a  tall  black  slave,  clad  in  vivid 
scarlet  and  masked,  struck  his  dagger  home  to  the 
heart  of  the  man.  ."^t  that  moment  she  recognised 
that  she  w-as  the  queen  and  the  victim  was  Santoris. 
"  A  life  for  a  life,"  said  a  voice.  "  The  old  eternal 
law — a  life  for  a  life." 

Again  the  scene  changed,  and  she  saw  a  priest  of 
the  great  Order,  bound  to  celibacy,  making  passionate 
love  to  a  woman  by  the  side  of  the  Nile.  She  loved 
him,  and  had  promised  to  give  herself  to  him,  although 
she  knew  that  it  would  ruin  his  career  and  might 
cause  his  death.  In  order  to  evade  fulfilling  her 
promise  she  killed  herself,  and  as  the  heroine  saw  the 
corpse  in  the  arms  of  the  priest  she  recognised  again 
that  she  was  the  corpse  and  the  priest  was  Santoris. 

In  the  ne.xt  scene  she  was  in  the  arena,  in  the 
presence  of  Nero.  Lions  were  let  loose  at  her,  and 
a  gladiator  was  allowed  to  defend  her  from  the  lions, 
with  the  promise  that  if  he  conquered  he  could  claim 
her  as  his  bride.  He  slew  the  lions  and  then  rushed  to 
clasp  her  to  his  heart.  She  forbade  him  to  approach, 
and  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Again  she  recognised  in 
the  gladiator  Santoris  and  in  the  woman  herself. 

In  the  ne.xt  scene  she  was  the  destined  bride  of 
Cosmo  de  Medicis,  to  whom  a  painter  was  making 
love.  She  repelled  him  at  once,  but  ultimately  broke 
down  and  cried,  "  I  love  you,  love  you.  I  am  all 
yours ;  do  with  me  as  you  will."  At  the  moment  of 
their  embrace  a  woman  spy  entered  the  room  and 
summoned  a  man,  clad  in  the  Florentine  dress  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  wearing  a  singular  collar  of  jewels, 
who  was  attended  by  three  other  men.  Without  a 
word  the  three  men  threw  themselves  upon  the 
painter  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  Once  again 
came  the  recognition  that  she  was  the  bride  and  the 
painter  Santoris. 

A    PROPHETIC   VISION. 

The  last  scene  was  at  sea.  Santoris  was  at  the 
helm  of  a  ship  that  was  labouring  in  the  midst  of  a 


storm,  and  she  was  on  board  clinging  to  him  with  the 
light  of  a  great  and  passionate  love  in  her  eyes. 
Hardly  had  he  pressed  his  lips  to  hers  when  a  great 
wave  overwhelmed  jhe  ship  and  they  sank  into  the 
depths.  There  was  another  scene,  a  kind  of  epilogue, 
in  which  she  beheld  the  semblance  of  a  great  closed 
gateway,  barred  across  as  with  gold.  There  she  saw 
a  woman  kneeling  against  the  closed  barrier,  with  her 
hands  clasped  and  uplifted  in  pitiful  beseeching.  The 
heroine's  heart  ached  for  her,  and  she  cried  in  prayer, 
"  O  leave  her  not  always  exiled  and  alone  !  Dear 
God,  have  pity  !  Unbar  the  gate  and  let  her  in  !  She 
has  waited  so  long  !  "  As  the  heroine  watched,  the 
closed  gateway  in  the  heavens  began  to  open  slowly. 
A  flood  of  golden  radiance  poured  out  like  the  steady 
flowing  of  a  broad  stream.  1'he  kneeling  woman's 
figure  gradually  melted  away  into  the  light  which 
surrounded  it. 

A    CANDIDATE    FOR    INITIATION. 

At  this  point  it  might  have  been  expected',  if  it  had 
not  been  necessary  to  spin  the  story  out,  that  the 
heroine,  having  thus  recognised  Santoris  as  her  lover 
in  so  many  previous  incarnations,  would  have  flung 
herself  into  his  arms,  and  they  would  have  been 
happy  ever  afterwards.  This,  however,  is  not  Marie 
Corelli's  way.  Besides,  this  had  only  brought  us  to 
the  one  hundred  and  ninety-fourth  page,  and  there 
were  still  two  hundred  more  pages  to  fill.  The 
heroine  was  afraid  she  had  been  hypnotised  into 
seeing  visions  that  had  no  reality,  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  love-making  on  the  part  of  Santoris  she 
finally  informed  him  that  she  would  not  accept  the 
destiny  which  she  felt  was  inevitable  until  she  had 
herself  gone  through  the  initiation  through  which  he 
had  passed  when  he  had  studied  the  mysteries  of  the 
world  in  the  House  of  Aselzion.  He  pleaded  with 
her  not  to  expose  herself  to  an  ordeal  so  terrible. 
She  was  immovable.  "  I  do  not  want  things  made 
easy  for  me,"  she  said.  "  I  want  to  do  all  that  you 
have  done.     I  want  to  prove  myself  worthy." 

Again  he  reminded  her  of  the  ages  in  which 
they  had  been  separated,  the  risks  which  she  was 
running,  and  asserted  that  he  was  now  the  stronger 
and  her  master.  "  Not  yet,"  she  said  resolutely.  "  I 
yield  to  nothing,  not  even  to  happiness  until  I  know." 

So  they  parted,  and  the  heroine  fared  forth  to  the 
remote  corner  of  the  Biscayan  coast,  where  the 
House  of  Aselzion  was  to  be  found.  Incidentally, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  she  identified  the  doctor 
on  board  the  ship  as  the  man  in  the  Florentine 
dress  who  had  stabbed  her  when  she  was  the  bride 
of  Cosmo  de  Medicis.  His  poor  patient  also  had 
a  vision  of  the  incident,  and,  stranger  still,  the 
doctor  was  found  to  be  in  possession  of  the  very 
jewelled  collar  which  he  had  worn  in  his  previous 
incarnation. 

The  heroine  left  the  yacht.  The  millionaire  died, 
as  he  need  not  have  done,  and  the  doctor  married 
his  patient.  But  their  fortunes  need  not  concern  us 
any  more. 


Tin-:   Ijook  of  the   Month. 
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THE   ORDEAI.S   OF    IMTIATIOS'. 

The  interest  of  the  story  turns  on  the  account 
whuli  Miss  Coreili  pivcs  of  tlie  ordt-als  through  which 
llic  heroine  had  to  pass  in  the  House  of  Aselzion. 
Tiu-y  were  at  first  very  reluctant  to  admit  her,  hut 
uUiniately  she  was  allowed  to  face  the  ordeals  which 
would,  if  successfully  |>assed,  give  iier  "the  secret  of 
life,  the  secret  of  youth,  the  secret  of  love."  She  was 
warned  of  her  dangers  and  the  probability  of  her 
failure  ;  hut  she  persisted. 

«  She  was  locked  in  a  solitary  cell  and  fed  upon 
bread,  milk,  wheat  and  fruit.  She  bathed  in  effer- 
vescent water.  She  was  taken,  closely  veiled,  to  a 
chapel  in  which  there  was  a  daz/.linj^  cross  atul  a 
seven-pointed  star,  from  which  symbol  of  an  unwritten 
creed  streamed  ever-darting  rays  of  fiery  brilliaiu'e. 

Aselzion  preached  to  his  congregation  and  dealt 
personally  with  a  couple  of  jienitents.  \Vhen  the 
white  robed  brethren  had  all  gone,  and  only  the  Cross 
and  Star  remained,  the  heroine,  fascinated  by  the 
splendour  of  the  star,  step  by  step  went  on  into  the 
very  centre  of  the  living  luminance.  She  felt  herself 
caught  as  it  were  in  a  wheel  of  fire.  Rminil  nml 
round  her  it  whirled.     Then  she  fainted. 

"  THE   SECRET   OI"    IT  ALL." 

When  she  came  to  herself  again  Aselzion  was  with 
her,  and  congratulated  her  upon  the  success  with 
which  she  had  passed  her  first  lesson.  He  warned 
her  that  the  ordeals  to  come  must  be  faced  without 
fear,  but  he  said,  "  If  you  are  true  to  yourself,  no 
power  can  resist  the  insistence  of  a  strong  will 
brought  steadtt)-  to  bear  on  any  intention.  If  the 
effort  fails  it  is  only  because  the  will  has  hesitated." 

"But  is  it  possible,"  she  asked,  "always  to  make 
this  etVort  of  the  will  ?"  And  Aselzion  replied,  "  Yes, 
of  course  it  is  possible." 

The  secret  of  it  all  is  to  resolve  upon  a  firm  aUitiifJe  and 
mainlnin  it.  If  you  encourage  thoughts  of  fear,  hesitation, 
disease,  trouble,  decay,  incompetency,  failure  and  feebleness, 
you  at  once  give  an  impetus  to  the  disintegrating  forces  within 
you  to  begin  their  work — and  you  gradually  become  ill, 
timorous,  and  diseased  in  mind  and  body.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
your  thoughts  are  centred  on  health,  vitality,  youth,  joy,  love 
and  creativeness,  you  encourage  all  the  revivifying  elements  of 
your  system  to  build  up  new  nerve  tissue  and  fresh  brain  cells, 
as  well  as  to  make  new  blood.  No  scientist  has  ever  really  dis- 
covered any  logical  cause  why  human  beings  should  die — 
they  are  apparently  intended  to  live  for  an  indelinite  period. 

Then  came  the  ordeals  through  which  the  heroine 
was  called  to  pass.  In  the  first  her  steadfastness  was 
so  great  that  at  the  close  a  sweet  voice  was  heard,  in 
tender  and  thrilling  accents,  saying,  "  Thou  hast  done 
well.  Even  so  always  approach  Darkness  without 
fear.  Then  shall  thou  find  the  Light.  Meet  Sorrow 
with  a  trusting  heart — so  shall  thou  discover  an  angel 
in  disguise." 

THE   SECRET  OF    LIFE. 

Then  she  slept,  and  on  awakening  she  heard  the 
sound  of  voices  conversing  close  to  her — men's 
voices.     To    her   horror    they    were    discussing    her 


position,  ridiculing  Asel/ion,  and  declaring  that  .'can- 
toris was  aniusmg  hinisell  at  her  exftcnse. 

Ill  this  restless  condition  she  looked  towards  the 
turret-door,  which  was  fast  shut.  15ut  to  her  sur- 
prise another  door  stood  open,  and  a  small  room 
was  disclosed — a  kind  of  shrine.  .She  found  a 
book  on  the  little  table  entitled  "The  Secret  of 
]-ife";  then,  re.solutely  refusing  to  believe  that  the 
voices  of  the  unseen  were  other  than  delusions  and 
snares,  she  found  her  room  suddenly  made  fragrant 
with  the  scent  of  un.seen  llowers. 

Jiy  way  of  preparation  for  the  next  ordeal  she 
devoted  herself  to  reading  chapters  from  this  magic 
book,  "The  Secret  of  Life."  These  pages  might  be 
reprinted  from  many  /Vnierican  books  on  Modern 
Thought.  Miss  Coreili  tells  us  that  "  thought  is  the 
chief  factor  in  the  renewal  of  life  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  youth.  If  we  think  we  are  old  we  age 
rapidly.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  think  we  are  young 
we  preserve  our  vitality  indefinitely.  No  true  adept 
is  ever  poor;  poverty  cannot  exist  where  perfect 
control  of  the  life  forces  is  maintained." 

MORE    ORDEAI.^. 

As  the  heroine  read  she  came  to  the  passage,  "  God 
is  the  Supreme  Lover,  and  there  is  nothing  higher 
than  Love."  She  closed  the  book,  and  a  great  dark- 
ness overwhelmed  her.  The  room  reeled  into  chaos 
and  the  floor  sank  before  she  had  time  to  think. 
Then  she  found  herself  in  a  narrow  green  lane,  com- 
pletely shadowed  by  the  wide  boughs  of  overarching 
trees.  Apjjroaching  her  was  Santoris  himself,  with 
his  arm  round  a  young  and  very  beautiful  woman  and 
looking  with  unwearied  tenderness  into  her  eyes. 
"  Beloved,"  he  said,  "  you  are  the  one  I  have  sought 
for  many  centuries;  you  are  the  one  and  only  beloved. 
Promise  never  to  leave  me  again."  With  a  sigh  she 
promised,  and  then  in  ecstasy  the  lovers  passed  the 
heroine  ;  the  blue  eyes  of  Santoris  rested  carelessly 
upon  her  with  a  cold  ^smile  ;  his  lady-love  looked  at 
her  as  at  a  stranger,  and  they  moved  on  and  passed 
out  of  sight.     This,  indeed,  was  too  much. 

Other  ordeals  followed,  intended  to  test  her 
endurance  and  her  faith  in  Santoris.  She  refuses  to 
yield,  and  again  she  finds  herself  in  her  little  room 
at  the  House  of  Aselzion,  where  she  falls  into  a  deep 
sleep. 

IN    THE    PRESENCE   OF   DEATH. 

When  she  awoke  it  was  with  a  sense  of  the  most 
vivid  and  appalling  terror.  She  could  only  stare 
upwards  in  horror  into  the  eyes  of  a  tall,  massive 
figure  clothed  in  black,  which  gazed  down  upon  her 
with  a  remorseless,  cold  inquisitiveness.  At  last  the 
gloomy  spectre  gave  a  signal  to  move.  She  fell  that 
she  was  in  the  presence  of  Death,  although  she  remem- 
bered that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  Death.  She 
followed  the  dark  figure  through  walls,  doors,  and 
windows,  until  he  led  her  up  a  narrow  spiral  staircase 
which  went  up  to  the  topmost  peak  of  a  lofty  mountain. 
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As  she  moved  forward  the  stairs  behind  her  fell  away 
into  nothing.  AVith  an  effort  she  gained  the  summit 
and  stood  by  her  mysterious  leader,  who  challenged 
her  with  questions. 

Then  said  the  voice,  "  Thy  lover  is  dead.  Dost 
thou  belici'e  it  I  " 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  she  replied. 

The  voice  then  went  on,  "Thy  lover  is  false. 
Already  he  regrets  and  wearies  of  thee.  Dust  t/iou 
belieie  it  1 " 

"  No,"  she  maintained. 

"  Dost  thou  truly  believe  in  God,  thy  Creator,  the 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  ?  " 

She  answered,  "  I  do  believe  in  Him  with  all  my 
soul !  " 

Then  an  arm  and  hand,  white  and  radiant — a 
shape  as  of  living  flame — was  slowly  outstretched 
from  the  black  draperies.  It  pointed  steadily  to  the 
abyss  below.  "  If  thy  love  is  so  great,"  said  the 
voice,  "  if  thy  faith  is  so  strong,  if  thy  trust  in  God  is 
sure  and  perfect — descend  thither." 

Three  times  ,was  the  summons  repeate,d.  Far 
below  the  waves  roared  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
She  paused,  hesitate[l,  but  suddenly  she  decided  that 
in  all  earth,  in  all  heaven,  there  is  no  cause  for  fear, 
and  extendmg  her  clasped  hands  she  threw  herself 
forward  and  plunged  into  the  darkness,  down,  down 
interminably,  down  to  the  heaving  mass  of  angry 
waters  which  foamed  at  the  base  of  the  precipice. 
The  la.st  thought  that  flashed  across  her  brain  was, 
"  the  Change  that  is  called  Death,  but  which  is  Life  " 

Then  everything  swirled  into  darkness  and  silence. 

HOW   THE   ORDE.'^LS   WERE   CONTRIVEU. 

When  she  woke  up  she  was  in  a  room  filled  with 
the  fragrance  of  roses,  and  a  delicious  sound  of  harp- 
like music.  "  You  have  done  more  than  well,' 
said  Aselzion,  "you  have  almost  conquered."  He 
then  explained  to  her  that  nothing  whatever  had 
happened  to  her  save  in  her  own  mind.  When  she 
was  taken  up  to  the  room  in  the  turret  he  placed 
her  under  his  own  influence  and  under  the  mfluence 
of  four  other  brains  acting  in  conjunction  with  him- 
self. They  took  entire  possession  of  her  mentality, 
and  made  it  as  far  as  possible  like  a  blank  slate 
upon  which  they  wrote  what  they  chose.  The  test 
was  to  see  whether  her  soul  could  withstand  and 
overcome  their  suggestions  in  order  to  teach  her 
the  most  powerful  lesson  in  life — namely,  the 
resistance  and  conquest  of  the  influences  of 
others.  Although  she  had  wandered  over  sea  and 
land  and  climbed  mountain  peaks  she  had  in  reality 
never  left  her  own  room.  The  only  real  experience 
was  the  finding  of  the  book  "The  Secret  of  Life," 
out  of  which  Aselzion  read  the  following  passage  : — 

All  acdon  is  the  material  result  of  Tliought.  Sutlerinj;  is 
\\vi  xe%v.hoi  thinking  itilo  pain — disease  the  result  of  thinking 
into  weakness.  Every  emotion  is  the  result  of  wrong  or  right 
thinking,  with  one  exception — Love.  Love  is  not  an  Emotion 
but  a  Principle,  and  as  the  generator  of  Life  pervades  all  things, 
and   is  all   things.     Thought,   working  within  this  Principle, 


creates  the  things  of  beauty  ar.d  hslingness.  Thought,  working 
outside  this  principle,  equally  creates  the  things  of  terror,  doubt, 
confusion,  and  destruction.  Tliere  is  no  otlier  Secret  of  Lite — 
no  other  Elixir  of  Youth — no  other  Immortality. 

The  heroine  then  learns  that  perfect  love,  certain 
joy,  and  eternal  youth  will  all  be  hers  if  she  passes 
the  last  ordeal,  which  only  two  had  passed  in  ten 
years,  one  of  the  two  being  Santoris.  In  the  Temple 
where  the  services  were  held  the  gate  of  the  Last 
Probation  stood  open  and  revealed  a  hall  of  living 
fire.  Flames  of  every  colour  burned  vividly,  leaping 
and  faOing  without  pause  or  cessation — it  was  a  kind 
of  open  furnace,  in  which  surely  everything  must  be 
consumed. 

THt:    1  INAL    ORDEAL. 

Aselzion  pointed  to  the  blazing  fiery  furnace. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  she  advanced  towards 
it.  As  she  passed  Aselzion  she  exclaimed,  "  Good- 
bye, we  shall  meet  again."  She  felt  the  hot  breath  of 
the  flames  upon  her  cheeks — the  'scorching  wind  ot 
them  lifted  her  hair  through  her  veil.  With  the  name 
of  Santoris  on  her  lips,  and  a  passionate  appeal  to 
him  in  her  heart,  she  stepped  into  the  glowing  fire. 
But  she  was  bathed  in  a  rain  of  delicate  rays  like 
sparkling  diamond  and  topaz  at  one  step  ;  at  another 
a  lovely  violet  light  shrouded  her  in  its  rich  hues  ;  at 
another  she  walked  in  melting  azure,  and  the  farther 
in  she  went  the  deeper  and  more  glowing  was  the 
light  about  her.  Finally  gaining  courage  she  threw 
back  her  veil  and  breathed  in  the  radiance.  On  she 
went  until  she  came  to  a  vast  pillar  of  fire  which 
seemed  to  block  her  way.  She  paused  a  moment  and 
then  sprang  forward  dazed  and  dazzled,  murmuring, 
"  Let  this  be  the  end." 

Someone  caught  her  in  his  arms,  someone  drew  her 
to  his  breast,  and  a  voice  infinitely  tender  answered, 
"  Not  the  end,  but  the  Endless,  my  Beloved.  Mine 
at  last,  and  mine  for  ever — in  triumph,  in  victory,  in 
perfect  joy  ! " 

The  ordeal  was  over.  She  had  fulfilled  her  ideal 
and  proved  her  faith,  if  not  her  worthiness.  She 
knew  then  that  nothing  could  ever  separate  their  Souls. 

THE    ONLY    WAY   TO    HAPPINESS. 

The  final  pages  of  the  book  describe  the  state  of 
divine  content  in  which  Santoris  and  the  heroine  are 
living  after  a  year  of  married  life.  She  declares  "  The 
attainment  of  such  happiness  as  ours  is  possible  to 
all,  but  there  is  only  One  Way  of  Attainment,  and  the 
clue  to  that  Way  is  in  the  Soul  of  each  individual. 
Each  one  must  discover  the  Centrepoise  of  Life's 
movement,  and  firmly  abide  by  it.  \Vhen  once  we 
know  and  admit  the  actual  existence  of  this  Immortal 
Centre  of  our  being  we  shall  realise  that  with  it  all 
things  are  possible,  save  Death.  It  can  preserve  the 
health  and  youth  of  the  body  indefinitely,  and  can 
make  all  the  forces  of  visible  and  invisible  Nature 
subject  to  its  will  and  command.  This  is  one  of 
those  great  Truths  which  the  world  denies,  but  which 
it  is  destined  to  learn  within  the  next  two  thousand 
years." 
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THE    REVIEW'S    BOOKSHOP. 


Wk  nre  now  at  tlu-  first  rush  of  the  publishing; 
season.  More  books  arc  pubhshed  in  Sepluniber, 
( )ctol)er,  and  Xovember  tlian  in  any  other  montlis  of 
the  yrar.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  note 
Slime  of  the  most  important  of  the  late-comers. 

HOOKS   ON    TURKKV    AND    THE    NEAR    KA.KT. 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  the  Near  East  naturally 
leads  to  a  demand  for  books  on  the  Ottoman  iMiipire. 
Last  month  three  books  of  varying  degrees  of 
imi)ortnnce  were  published  concerninij;  Turkey  and 
the  Turks.  The  first  by  Sir  Edwni  Pears,  Tnrkty 
■md  Its  People,  the  second  by  Pierre  Honafidine,  the 
Russian  Consul-General  of  Constantinople,  entitled 
Life  ill  the  Moslem  East ;  the  third  is  Mr.  W.  E. 
Cuttis's  book,  Around  the  Bhiek  Sea. 

In  Turkey  and  Its  People  (Methucn.  i2s.  6d.)  Sir 
I-^dwin  Pears  has  given  us  the  ripe  fruit  harvested  by 
iiim  in  more  than  thirty  years' sojourn  in  the  Ottoman 
I'^mpire.  Sir  luiwin  Fears,  as  the  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  Xeivs  in  1876,  did  more  than  any  man 
now  livnvj;  to  create  liulgaria — one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  modern  journalism.  In  this  book  he 
describes  with  painstaking  fidelity  one  race  after 
another  of  all  the  polyglot  conglomerate  that  inhabits 
the  Near  East.  He  is  a  careful  observer,  a  trust- 
worthy chronicler,  and  a  lucid  if  not  a  coruscating 
writer.  Turkey  and  Its  People  should  be  in  eveiy 
library,  and  its  contents  siiould  be  mastered  by 
everyone  who  has  to  deal  with  the  Eastern  Question. 
Sir  Edwin  Pears,  aUhough  an  anti-Turk  of  the  Atrocity 
period,  is  now  definitely  and  judicially  on  the  side  of 
the  optimists.  In  his  eyes  the  Turks  are  slowly  but 
perceptibly  on  the  mend.  Progress  is. not  rapid,  but 
though  the  dogs  bark  the  camels  move  on.  Sir 
lidwin  Pears  by  his  book  has  added  one  more 
justification  for  those  who  regard  him  as  a  benefactor 
of  the  human  race. 

Life  in  the  Moslem  East  is  a  very  handsome 
volume  published 'by  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton 
(r2s.  net),  copiously  illustrated.  Its  author  has  been 
thirty-six  years  in  the  East,  and  for  the  last  seventeen 
years  Russian  Consul-General  at  Constantinople. 
The  book  is  translated  by  his  wife,  and  it  deals  with 
Baghdad,  Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Moslem  East.  The  Consul  Honafidine  and 
his  wife  are  well  known  and  deservedly  esteemed  by 
all  those  who  are  engaged  in  humanitarian  work  in 
Constantinople,  and  this  book  proves  that  they  are  as 
skilled  in  letters  as  they  are  in  philanthroi)y  and 
diplomacy.      I'he  illustrations  are  very  good. 

Mr.  \\.  v..  Curtis  is  a  well-known  American  news- 
paper man,  and  this  book  is  made  up  of  letters  which 
he  addressed  to  the  American  papers  in  1910.  The 
book  is  entitled  Around  the  Black  Sea  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  los.  6d.)  The  chapters  on  American 
missions  are  very  interesting,  and   may  perhaps  do 


something  to  enable  the  American  public  to  realise 
the  kind  of  good  work  that  .Americans  are  doing  in 
the  Near  East. 

SOMK    NOTAHI.K    NOVKI.S. 

Of  late  years  it  has  been  the  fashion  for  many 
writing  women  to  turn  themselves  inside  out  in  the 
market-place  in  order  to  sell  to  the  curious  public  a 
peep  at  the  result.  Hut  Karin  Michaelis,  a  Danish 
lady,  considers  that  this  process  has  hitherto  not  been 
carried  far  enough.  In  all  the  literature  of  self- 
revelation  she  fails  to  find  a  single  mtiinate  feature, 
so  she  decided  to  out-Herod  Herod  and  give  the 
world  the  verite  vraie  of  a  woman's  life.  The  poel 
Young  wrote— 

Clod  spares  all  Ijcings  save  Himself  the  siylii, 
That  hideous  sight,  a  naked  human  lic.irt. 

But  Karm  Michaelis,  in  her  book  T/u  Dangerous  Age 
(John  Lane),  sets  herself  to  provide  the  world  with  a 
cinematograph  picture  of  the  palpitating  reality 
behind  the  corset  of  a  woman  of  forty.  A  worldly 
woman,  a  childless  woman,  who  never  knew  love  till 
she  had  been  married  for  years,  and  then  experienced 
it  for  another  man  than  her  husband,  sets  forth  in  a 
small  volume,  which  has  made  the  tour  of  l^iirope 
and  now  makes  its  apjjearance  in  English,  all  she 
feels,  hopes,  and  fears.  "  A  woman's  toilette,"  said 
Ityron,  "  is  disenchanting."  Karin  Michaelis'  exposure 
of  her  inside  is  more  interesting  than  it  is  edifying. 
There  is  pathos  in  it  and  tragedy,  but  it  leaves  an 
unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth.  The  authoress  says 
that  •'  English  novels,  with  their  insipid  sweetness, 
always  remind  her  of  the  smell  of  frost-bitten 
potatoes."  Her  book  is  not  insipid,  but  it  is  some- 
what rank. 

Hilda  Less-ioays,  by  Arnold  Bennett  (Methuen. 
6s.).  This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  trilogy  of 
which  "  Clayhanger "  was  the  first.  Thus  we  have 
now  the  story  of  the  separate  lives  of  the  man  and  of 
the  woman  ;  and  in  a  tiny  note  at  the  end  of  this 
story  Mr.  Bennett  tells  his  readers  that  in  the  next 
volume  he  will  connect  them  more  closely.  Is  there 
a  growing  crowd  of  pessimists  to  whom  these  studies 
are  attractive  ?  Edwin  Clayhanger  is  a  man  who 
was  dominated  by  his  father  until  his  life  was  a 
misery.  Hilda,  in  her  turn,  scorning  "domesticities" 
and  the  simple  pleasures  and  duties  of  life,  and 
neglecting  her  despised  mother,  falls  into  the  hands  of 
a  scoundrel.  Neither  Edgar  nor  Hilda  knew  u<hat 
they  wanted,  and  are  apparently  without  a  backbone. 
Does  Mr.  Bennett  mean  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
cliaos  of  these  wasted  lives  ?  He  paints  his  characters 
so  well  that  he  makes  us  sombre  with  the  sadness  in 
which  they  live  and  move  and  have  their  being. 

Among  the  multitude  of  new  novels  special  mention 
must  be  made  of  The  Eruiiful  Viiu  (Fisher  Unwin. 
6s.).     Mr.  Robert  Hichens  has  found  in  Rome  of  the 
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present  day  n  brilliant  seltins!  for  liis  new  story,  whose 
proper  title  is  "  The  Barren  W'ife."  For  "The  Fruitful 
Vine"  is  a  remarkably  powerful  study  of  barrenness  in 
wedlock.  A  man  of  forty  marries  a  woman  of 
twenty,  and  after  ten  years  without  progeny  they  give 
up  home,  confess  themselves  failures,  with  bitter 
reproaches  on  the  man's  part,  as  if  sterility  was 
always  due  to  the  wife!  !Mr.  Hichens' theme  is  a 
welcome  novelty  ;  nowadays  the  problem  with  many 
is  not  how  to  get  children,  but  how  to  detach  that 
possibility  from  the  satisfaction  of  the  sex  instinct. 
In  order  to  satisfy  her  husband's  intense  longing  for 
a  child,  and  to  win  back  his  love,  the  barren  wife 
becomes  a  fruilful  vine  by  securing  fertilisation  from 
another  source.  She  dies  in  childbed,  and  the 
husband  learns  after  her  death  that  her  child  is  none 
of  his  begetting.  When  he  learns  the  truth  from  a 
nurse,  who  declares  the  wife  was  good  all  through, 
he  exclaims,  "  She  was  better  than  I."     Moral? 

Ladies  Whose  Bright  Eyes. — Mr.  Ford  Madox 
Huefifer's  charming  medley  of  romance,  reality,  and 
fantasy  makes  delightful  reading  for  those  who  like  to 
realise  the  world  of  endless  yesterdays  behind  the 
curtain  of  to-day.  A  prosaic,  hard-headed  London 
publisher  is  switched  backward  into  the  fourteenth 
century,  through  the  outward  medium  of  a  railway 
accident  and  a  family  relic,  and  in  the  guise  of  a 
pilgrim  works  "  miracles."  After  falling  in  love  with 
the  fairest  of  fair  latiies,  he  comes  back  into  twentieth- 
century  existence  and  finds  the  past  in  the  present 
and  the  "glorious  moment"  an  eternal  reality.  It 
recalls  here  and  there  the  farce  of  "  When  Knights 
were  Bold."     (Constable  and  Son.     6s.) 

Aly  Beaniiful  Neighbour,  by  Arabella  Kenealy 
(John  Long.  6s.),  is  a  book  of  short  stories,  some  of 
them,  such  as  "  Quendrida,"  a  Cinderella  who  finds 
her  Prince  at  a  pageant,  of  the  most  dainty  order. 

HISTORV    AND    BIOGRAPHY. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  princess  born  a 
Bouvbon-Hapsburg,  the  niece  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  who  married  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony, 
and  who  bolted  from  her  royal  home  to  avoid  being 
immured  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  In  the  piquant  and 
illuminating  pages  of  this  book,  My  Ow?i  Story,  by 
Louisa  of  Tuscany,  ex-Crown  Princess  of  Saxony 
(Nash.  los.  6d.),  we  are  afforded  many  glimpses  of 
the  life  of  unutterable  boredom  of  Courts.  The 
popular  idea  of  Kings  and  Queens  is  that  they  at  least 
are  free  to  do  as  they  please.  This  book  shows  that 
they  are  of  all  people  most  enslaved,  spending  their 
lives  in  constant  dread  of  what  the  people  would 
think.  The  Princess  was  evidently  a  difficult  person 
to  get  on  with,  but  she  shows  no  token  of  madness 
in  these  pages.  She  was  a  gypsy  re-incarnated  by 
mistake  in  the  body  of  a  princess. 

Shelley  and  His  Friends  in  Italy  is  the  title  of  a 
book  written  by  Helen  Rossetti  Angeli,  published  by 
Methuen  ac  los.  6d.  An  interesting  volume  which, 
unlike  other  Shelley  books,  does  justice  to  Mary 
Shelle)'.  It  is  illustrated  by  Maxwell  Armfield,  half 
in  colour  and  half  in  black-and-white. 


An  interesting  biogrnphiral-historical  work  is  the 
life  of  the  Duchessc  de  Berri,  born  in  1798  and  died 
in  1870.  It  is  written  by  H.  Noel  Williams, 
has  seventeen  illustrations,  and  is  published  by 
Methuen  at  15s.,  under  the  title  A  Princess  of 
Adventure. 

Of  books  about  Joan  of  Arc  there  is  no  end.  The 
latest  is  The  F'-  ance  of  Joan  of  Arc,  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  and  C.  P.  Haggard  (Stanley  Paul  and  Co. 
1 6s.  372  pp.  With  16  illustrations).  The  first  240 
pages ,  deal  with  France  before  the  Maid  arose. 
Among  other  sketches  there  is  a  lurid  chapter 
devoted  to  the  crimes  of  Gilles  de  Retz,  who  was  con- 
victed of  having  offered  over  three  hundred  children 
as  sacrifices  to  the  devil.  When  he  was  executed  his 
last  words  were  :  "  We  shall  meet  again  in  the  great 
joys  of  Paradise." 

The  Quakers  in  the  American  Colonies  (Macmillan. 
I2S.  net.  604  pp.)  is  a  loyal  endeavour  made  by 
Professor  Rufus  Jones,  Isaac  .Sharpless,  and  Amelia 
Gummere  to  contribute  towards  "  the  completion  of 
a  plan  to  write  a  full  history  of  the  Quaker  movement 
on  the  two  continents,  conceived  by  John  Wilhelm 
Rowntree  and  interrupted  by  his  death."  It  is  divided 
into  five  books  describing  the  work  of  the  Friends  : 
(i)  In  New  England;  (2)  in  New  York ;  (3)  in  the 
Southern  Colonies,  all  by  Dr.  Rufus ;  (4)  in  New 
Jersey,  by  Amelia  M.  Gummere;  (5)  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  Isaac  Sharpless.  It  is  a  valuable  storehouse 
of  information.  But  the  style  and  manner  of  treatment 
are  scarcely  adequate  to  the  heroic  doings  and  sufier- 
ings  of  the  Quaker  pioneers.  One  regrets  to  see  the 
miraculous  happenings  in  the  voyage  of  the  Wood- 
house  toned  down  by  the  modern  chronicler,  who 
uses  the  language  of  scepticism,  and  not  of  faith. 
There  are  also  kindred  suggestions  about  "  auto- 
suggestion," and  other  similar  devices  of  modern 
psychology.  Nevertheless,  the  record  of  the  facts, 
and  of  their  political  and  social  bearing,  bears  witness 
to  an  objective  leading  which  cannot  be  explained 
away  by  any  development  of  mere  subjectivism. 
Professor  Rufus  finds  the  primary  cause  of  the  Friends' 
failure  to  win  the  commanding  place  in  American 
civilisation  in  "  their  failure  to  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  fullest  expansion  of  human  personality 
by  education."  They  regarded  the  minister  as  too 
entirely  passive.  Nevertheless,  as  he  shows,  they 
"  produced  saints."  And  "  they  were  persons  who 
believed  that  within  the  deeps  of  themselves  they 
touched  the  Infinite;  that  within  their  own  spirits 
they  could  hear  the  living  Word  of  the  Eternal. 
They  believed  this  mighty  thing,  and  they  tried  to 
make  their  belief  real  in  life  and  word  and  deed." 
That,  after  all,  is  the  greatest  miracle. 

We  hear  so  much  about  the  Jesuits,  and  know  so 
little  about  them,  that  I  cordially  commend  Count 
von  Hoensbroech's  book,  Fourteen  Years  a  Jesuit 
(Cassell.  2  vols.  25s.),  to  all  who  want  to  know- 
something  authentic  and  up-to-date  about  the  famous 
order.  The  author  is,  of  course,  biassed.  But  he 
writes   as     one  who  has  been    within,  and   there  is 
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nothing  of  the   rabid,  unintelligent  Protestant  Jesuit- 
phobia  in  the  book. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Among  the  books  of  note  there  is  Mr.  Chesterton's 
immense  ballad  about  King  Alfred.  It  is  called  The 
Ballad  of  the  White  Horse  {}s\.t.\.\\\x&ry.  5s.),  and  is  a 
fine,  characteristic,  galloping  exercise  by  "  G.  K.  C," 
^Yho  has  converted  the  White  Horse  into  a  special, 
particular  hobbyhorse  after  his  own  heart.  He  goes 
capering  up  and  down  for  two  hundred  pages,  admin- 
istering sounding  thwacks  to  his  enemies,  and  "  doing 
himself  proud,"  as  the  slang  phrase  goes,  all  the  time. 

Another  book  which  should  be  bought  and  kept  is 
Mr.  ^\■ells's  In  the  Country  of  the  Blind.  It  is  a 
collection  of  his  best  short  stories,  and  one  and  all 
are  exercises  of  his  acute  imagination  set  to  work  on 
scientific  possibilities. 

Mr.  Aylmer  Maude  has  issued,  in  a  little  brown 
paper-covered  booklet  of  sixty  pages,  the  story  of  the 
last  days  of  Count  Tolstoy,  completing  his  biography 
of  the  great  teacher.  It  contains  a  chronology  of  the 
events  of  his  life,  a  list  of  his  writings,  and  three 
appendices.  Purchasers  of  the  biography  should  take 
care  to  procure  this  booklet  to  complete  the  biography. 

The  Coming  Triumph  of  Christian  Civilisation  is 
the  hopeful  title  of  Captain  J.  W.  Petavel's  book 
(G.  Allen  and  Co.  194  pp.  With  appendices).  The 
first  step  towards  the  inauguration  of  a  truly  Chris- 
tian civilisation  is  to  form  Educational  Colonies  for 
working-class  lads,  on  the  principle  of  co-operative 
land-holding.  Captain  Petavel  holds  that  if  we  give 
necessaries,  including  work,  to  those  who  ask  we  shall 
find  the  clue  to  the  solution  of  many  of  our  apparently 
insoluble  social  problems. 

Home  Rule  now  occupies  the  first  place  on  the 
agenda  paper  of  the  Liberal  programme.  We  are 
therefore  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Barry  O'Brien  for 
collecting  and  editing  the  more  important  speeches 
made  by  Mr.  John  Redmond,  M.P.,  on  the  subject 
of  the  day.  The  speeches,  which  have  been  revised 
by  Mr.  Redmond,  are  published  by  Fisher  Unwin 
at  7s  6d. 

Now  that  the  conquest  of  the  air  is  on  the  eve  of 
being  accomplished,  the  importance  of  framing  laws 
and  regulations  for  the  new  realm  is  being  every  day 
more  recognised.  I  welcome,  therefore,  a  timely 
brochure.  La  R'cglenientatiou  de  la  Guene  des  Airs, 
which  has  been  compiled  by  Baron  L.  de  Stael- 
Holstein,  published  at  the  Hague  by  Martinus  Nijhoff. 
Baron  de  Stael-Hojstein  supplements  his  useful  collec- 
tion of  materials  by  a  suggestion  of  his  own  that  the 
Hague  Conference  should  provide  for  the  organi- 
sation and  equipment  of  an  international  aerial 
police. 

Last  month  saw  the  publication  of  two  volumes  of 
the  Modern  Criminal  Science  Series  (W.  Heinemann) — 
Criminal  Psychology,  by  Professor  Hans  Gross  of  Graz 
(17s.),  and  Crime,  its  Causes  and  its  Remedies,  by  Lom- 
broso  (i6s.).  These  volumes,  written,  one  by  an 
Austrian,  the  other  by  an  Italian,  are  to  be  followed 


by  a  third  written  by  a  Spaniard.  They  are  all 
translated  by  Americans.  The  only  part  England 
has  in  it  is  to  supply  the  publisher,  who,  by  the  way, 
is  of  German  origin. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Bradley  has  found  his  book  In  the 
JMarch  and  Borderlaiid  of  Wales  so  popular  that  he 
has  reissued  it  in  two  volumes,  one  dealing  only  with 
Glamorgan,  the  other  with  Shropshire,  Herefordshire, 
and  Monmouth.  Illustrated  by  W.  M.  Meredith, 
they  are  issued  by  Constable  at  3s.  6d.  and  5s. 
respectively. 

\\\  My  Tropic  Isle  (T. 'Fisher  Unwin.  los.  6d. 
net)  E.  G.  Banfield  once  more  paints  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  his  lone  island  in  the  Southern  seas. 
He  has  in  him  a  touch  of  the  philosopher,  but  he  is  a 
keen  observer  who  brings  us  face  to  face  with  novel 
phases  of  life  in  a  region  where  Nature  has  not 
been  mauled  by  man. 

A    PSYCHIC   BOOK. 

In    Glimpses  of  the  N'ext  State    (Watts  and  Co. 
643  pp.)     Vice-Admiral   W.   LTsborne    Moore,    who 
some  years  ago  wrote  a  book  called  "  The  Cosmos 
and   the    Creeds,"    describes   the    education    of    an 
Agnostic.     Admiral    Moore    honestly    doubted    the 
survival    of   the   soul   after  death.     He  thought  .the 
dogmas  of  the  Churches  were  outworn,  and  he  resented 
the  presumptuous  and  hurtful  attitude  of  the  priests, 
whose  teachings  were  feeble   and    misleading.     But 
after  he  had   published  his  book  on  "  The  Cosmos 
and  the   Creeds "  he  began  to    wonder  whether  he 
ought  not  first  to  have    investigated  the  evidence  of 
the  Spiritualists.     He   was  an   honest   man    with  an 
open  mind,  accustomed  in  a  long  seafaring  life  to  face 
the  realities  of  things,  to  make  careful   observations, 
and  to  rely  upon  his  own  judgment.     He  set  himself 
carefully  to  observe  and  accurately  to  record  all  the 
phenomena    of    the    seance    room.     He    repeatedly 
visited  America  for  the   purpose  of  sitting  with  the 
best   mediums   of  the  New  World,  and  he  lost  no 
o[)poitunity   of    studying    psychical    phenomena    in 
England.     In  this  most  readable  and  instructive  book 
he  has  described  with  punctilious  exactitude  what  he 
heard  and  what  he  saw.     He  tells  us  that  the  deeper 
he   went    into    the    study    of    spiritism    the     more 
apparent  it  became  that,  whether  he  wished  it  or  not, 
man's  individuality   was  not  extinguished   at  death. 
He  was  not  attracted  to   the  study  of  the  subject  bv 
any  desire  for  consolation.     It  was  Sir  W.  Crookes's 
"  Researches  into  the  Phenomena  of  Modern  Spirit- 
ualism "  which  set  him  on  the  quest  for  truth,  and  in 
this  volume,  as  precise  and  detailed  as  a  log-book, 
he  gives  us  the  record  of  his  journeyings  in  search  of 
truth.     No  one  can  lay  down  this  book  after  reading 
it  without  feeling  that  the  writer  is  an  honest  man 
who  has  spared  neither  time  nor  expense  in  order  to 
get  at  the  facts  firsthand,  and  who  has  recorded  them 
with  punctilious  exactitude.     It  is   a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  the  most  important  of 
all  subjects,  and  I  heartily  commend  it  to  all  searchers 
for  truth. 


Tin-    Ri:viEW   of    Reviews. 
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SHORTHAND 

IN  30  DAYS 

A  System  Which  May  be 
Mastered  By  Home  Study 
In  Spare  Hours. 


II  learn  in  Spare   time   in    y.-m 

^  iii-rc  yuit  U\c.       So  iieeti  to  ^JJ^^lri 

.  "Hli  mI  1  s>^t'.-ins.      I  ic  Sysicin  is 

■  ''         '    Ml  i-iiiiciple  from   .i!l  i.     'nie  first 

u->  Ic.iin— Cisy  to  write— easy  tu  icjU.  biniplc.  Pra*  tu.if. 
Sp.-cdy.  Sure.  Nu  ruled  lines— no  pusiiions— no  sIi.kU 
tiiC.  «*•  in  otiicr  systems.  No  lonjj;  list  of  word  sijiiis  to 
voiifitsc.  Only  nine  characters  lo  lc.»rn  and  von  1*  ivr 
the  entire  I-mlcHOi  l.Tni.'u.ifie- at  your  absoluto  commaiti. 
1  Ik-  bT  -t   >y,-ilein  t",)r    stcnt'>;fa|)hcr>,  priv.itc    set  irtatic--, 

■  \  r     rcporlcn..       La^vycrs,  *  ministers,      tuaclmrs. 
^  ,  liiciaiy  rdk,  and  business  men  may  now  tcjtu 

■  '  '  'tor  their  own  unc.  Thousmd*  of  bu^i^v■i^  .^nci 
1  .il  men  and  women  find  iheir  shorlh:)nct  ;i  gn-.-ii 
'  By   learning    the   llovd    Syllabic    System, 

i  .  lectures,  convcrsiiiiuiis,  ideas,  contracts,  nietu"- 

r.tnJa,  o!,:c.,  may  be  committed  to   paper  wiih  lightning 
rijc  lioyd  SyUcni  is  llic  only  system  sniled  lu 


jK'siiions   cvcrywhcti--, 
.  icsiimoi  _ 

SyIlA!>ic  -.hoi  I  hail. 1  .system, 


Send   to-day   lor   Irce   booklets. 
icsiimoni.ds,  guaiantcc  ofTcr,  and  full  description  of  this 


Address  ;— * 

THE  LONDON  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

ri>,'p;vrtmeiit  No.  6, 

430.  Mansion  House  Chamliers,  London,  E.C 
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I  Can  Make  You  a 

Convincing 
Speaker 


says  Grcnvillc  Kleiser  'founder  of 
the  Public  Speaking  Club  of  Great 
Britain).  He  rids  you  of  timidity- 
gives  you  confidence  in  yourself — 
develops  your  power  and  personal-ty. 
Ju>t  gi\'e  bim  fifteen  minutes  of  your 
time  daily — at  home— and  he  will 
speedily  teach  you  how  to 


Make     Public     Spooches  —  Address 

Butiid  nnd  Other  Mi>pllnii.\— Dpli\cr 

After     Dinner     Speeches  —  Propose 

ToMsts  — Tell  Stories  Enlertaioludly 

If  you  can't  (alk  to  the  point,  you  can't  carry 

conviction — you  can't  tvin.     Do  you  want  to  be  a 

■;L'!i»rr  in  /(U  ?    Then  write  to-<i{iy.     Ijct  us  tell 

you  all  about    this  helpful  Course  and  prozv  itt 

vah^e.     A  post  card  will  do. 

FUNK   &   WAGNALLS   CO.    fHcpt.    ^M) 
Salisbury  Square,  London,  EX. 


f*  iji  \alue1csft  without  the 
ffes»ion  rau»l  be  perfectly 

d    Tr.iinirig  of  KnEincer^ 

,  anrl  fr-iui   the  same   ue 

lite  that  technical  trj!nini[ 


ELECTRICAL  AND  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

COMMON  SENSE  ADVICE. 

>ii'.ri.*  in  Kleciric-ii  and  Me<luinirat  Kniftneertnff,  like  all  olhor 
[.I  (C-.M  ns,  \s  noi  tu  be  had  for  tlw  a^kinic.  It  inipliet  «  "iJtorouxh. 
II".'.  ul  knowledge,  the  absent  0  of  which  meant  cither  the  "common- 
plAcc  or  faiUifc,  and  thcfrfoto  it  it  abMiIuiely  e^tenlial  that  the 
tccnim:,il  irainmu  nni»t  Ic  p.-rfeci. 

Picrept  .."-t  ■■•  ■■  ••  -•  '■     t    •   '  ;-    '■- 
Olhvr,  biid  \ 
Ura^pcd,  oi  . 

In  June,  i  , ,      ,. .    ,. 

was  held  at  tlir  Institut  on  ut 
lake  two  instaiircs  defunriKtr.itin^ 
mn-t  come  before  the  pracii<  al  ii.iuni,^ 

Ihc  Report  coverttiK  ICduc.iion  .ind  liiiining  of  Kngineers  says— 
"  Ihc  man  who  set»  himself  the  task  of  obtaining  hii  degree  before 
entrnnff  the  work*  >cood  a  much  better  th.-mce  of  securing  a  higher 
and  more  iespon\ibIe  position  in  life  than  the  man  who  has  trained  in 
the  reverse  fuder." 

A|j.Tin.  "He  would  enter  on  ihc  pMctical  training  with  bis  mind 
disciplined  .-ind  devcli  ped  by  lii»  study  of  science." 

ritis  fact  is  indispui.ibtc,  and  should  be  acted  upon  by  every  engineer- 
inn  student.  Knuwlc<)i;e  first,  practice  after,  a  Ltw  of  nature  which 
bhould  govern  every  action. 

This,  then,  is  (rrantcd.  and  the  (Question  is—"  How  to  acquire  the 
technical  training  ?*• 

Aj;.iin  the  answer  is  plain.  No  wiser  or  better  plan  than  to  avail 
i.neself  of  the  unrivalled  .idvantaces  «f  ilic  Khrtrical  Kngineer  ln«ti- 
luie,  which  imparts  to  the  student  in  a  thorough  manner  all  that 
he  should  know. 

The  insiiticiion  fji\*cn  is  complete,  enabling  the  student  to  enter  upon 
the  pr.irii*  al  side  with  a  most  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession. 

Success  is  thus  as^<;urcd 

Those  intere.Nicd  arc  invited  to  write  for  Free  Hook,  "  How  to  Become 
an  Klecirical  or  Mechanical  Kngineer,"  and  full  deUils  of  the  thorough 
training  supplied  by  this  Institute  at  reasonable  fees. 

The  Electrical  Enfjinccr  It\stitute  of  Correspondciice  Instruction, 

45  C,   Norwich  House.  Southampton  St..  Holborn.  London.  W.C. 


The  Philosophy  of  Life. 

By    CHARLES    GILBERT    DA  VIES,    M.D. 

Cloih,  2S.  6d.  nei  ;  p..st  free,  2s.  lOd. 

This  work  is  dedicated,  "  To  all  the  weary  millions  of  huntanitj  who  are 
seeking  happiness." 

This  infers  that  the  Author  has  produced  a  useful  work  that  may  he 
readily  assimilated  and  become  productive  of  practical  results  :  this  is  so.  In 
hi>  preface  he  siys  :  "In  this  book  I  have  pointed  the  way  that  leads  to 
hjppincss.  health,  and  immortality,  it  is  not  only  ,-*  philo^ophy,  but  also  a 
prophecy  that  a  voice  from  my  deeper  consciousness  tells  me  will  be 
fulfilled."  The  subject  matter  of  this  work  is  not  simply  an  argument,  ii  is 
.■n  assertion.  The  statements  and  teachings  contained  herein  appeal  to  the 
common  scn.se  of  the  thoughtful  reader. 

CoNTEN'TS  :— The   Vision   of    Evil — The   Vision    of    Good — Evolution   of 
Wisdom — Dcsiie — Duality  of   Mind — Character    Building   by  Suggestion — 
Thousjht    Propel  ly    I)trecicd    is    Onnupotcni— Psychic    l^w    not    Always 
Dcmonsirablc— Action  of  the  Immortal  Miid  on  the    liuman  Body— \'irt.- 
and  Crime  are  only  Misdirected  G(-H>d— Can  Suggestion  Create  DisV.,  , 
Can  Suggestion  Prevent  or  Cure   Disease? — H<3lth  and   Happiness-  f- 
shall  We  Attain  Health  and   Happines> :— Live  in  Harmony  with    I 
I J  w— What  of  the  Futiiro?— Healthy  Individual   Thought   the   Secici   of 
National  Growth.  ^_— _^^^^^___^^^_^^ 

Evolution  and  Regeneration. 

By  HENRY  PROCTOR,  F.R.S.Z.,  MR.A.S. 

Cloth,  2S.  6d.  net :  i>ost  free,  2s.  lOd. 

This  new  and  important  work  contains  matter  of  interest  to  all  Truth 
Seekers  and  Students  of  Ksoteric  Thought  and  Teaching. 

CiiNTENTS— Pre-Adnmir  Man— Antiquity  of  Man— Human  Origins- 
Divine  Selection — Kvolution  and  Genesis— Creation  by  Evolution — The 
t'i:irdcn  of  Eden — The  Paradise  of  Gt>d — The  S.icrcd  Tree— 'Phe  'Tree  of 
Knowledge— Regeneration  in  the  Pentateuch— The  Regeneration  of  the 
C-ody— Tne  Mastery  of  the  Body — The  Vital  Fluid— Transmutation — A 
Gie.tt  Discovery— Perfect  Health — The  G"spcl  of  Health — Paradise  Reg-iined 
— Fasting  and  Diet— Perpetual  Vouth—  The  British  Esoteric  Society — The 
Esoteric  Life. 

CA  TA  L  OG  UE   FK  E  /■:. 

L.  N.  FOWLER  &  Co.,  7,  Imperial  Arcade,  Lndgatc  Circus,  London,  E.C. 


LANGUAGES    AND    LETTER-WRITING 


MR.  CLOUDESLEY  BRERETON'S  "Com- 
parison Between  French  and  English 
Schools,"  a  reprint  of  his  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Report,  supplies  the  educationalist  with  some 
fascinating  reading.  His  plan  is  to  take,  point  by 
point,  the  administration,  internal  economy,  etc., 
giving  first  the  French .  side,  then  the  English,  with 
their  similarities  or  differences.  There  are  limits  to 
the  comparison,  of  course,  for  the  variety  of  grades 
in  English  schools  makes  it  ditficult  to  take  any  one 
custom  as  typical.  Mr.  Brereton  has  had  exceptional 
opportunities,  and  has  made  good  use  of  them.  His 
conclusion  is  that  just  as  the  French  are  anxious  to 
learn  and  ready  to  adopt  that  which  is  good  in  our 
educational  efforts,  so  we  should  be  ready  to  look  out 
for  that  which  is  worthy  of  imitation  or  adaptation  in 
the  French  sy.stem.  English  ideas  about  moral 
education  might  well  be  supplemented  by  the  intel- 
lectual ideals  of  the  French,  and  vit^e  versa. 

The  text,  having  been  written  a  year  or  more  ago, 
is  supplemented  by  footnotes  bringing  the  matter  up 
to  date.  Very  interesting  is  the  comparison  between 
the  "proviseur"  and  the  "headmaster."  Very 
curious  the  fact  that  the  proviseur  is  financially  liable 
to  the  parent  if  there  be  an  accident  to  the  pupil,  and 
stimulating  M.  Duhamel's  account  of  the  French  or 
the  English  boy  in  front  of  his  examination  paper.  • 

This  brings  me  to  the  various  requests  for  corre- 
spondents lying  before  me.  An  American  teacher 
sends  requests  for  English  correspondents  for  forty  of 
her  pupils,  enclosing  letters  from  many  of  them,  and 
some  Chicago  postcards.  Will  teachers  and  parents 
hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  our  cousins 
across  the  Atlantic  ?  I  will  gladly  forward  the  letters 
if  a  stamped  envelope  be  sent,  one  or  more,  as 
desired. 

Miss  Fereedeh  El  Akl,  of  the  American  school, 
Jebail,  via  Beyrut,  Lebanon ;  Mr.  A.  de  Bruin, 
A'ledaii-Ddi,  East  Coast  of  Sumatra  ;  Mr.  Srinivisa- 
murti  Purnoiya  Purnaprasada,  Bangalore,  India  ;  are 
three  adults  who  eagerly  desire  to  exchange  letters 
with  English  people.  Addresses  are  given  so  that 
the  English  friends  may  write  direct. 

ESPERANTO. 

The  General  International  Esperanto  Congress  at 
Antwerp  was  followed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Universala  Esperanto  Asocio,  at  which  some  thirty- 
six  diverse  propositions  were  discussed,  such  as  the 
preparation  of  guide  books,  the  Official  Journal,  the 
money  system,  reform  of  the  calendar,  uniform 
system  of  size  in  book-sheets,  the  formation  of  a 
commercial  exhibition  (Esperanto),  sport,  tourism, 
consuls,  etc.  The  U.E.A.  now  has  10,000  members 
and  1,100  delegates  or  consuls  in  as  many  localities, 
whilst  over  two  hundred  business  firms  belong  to  it. 
From  Antwerp  some  sixty  Esperantists  went  on  to 
Holland  and  further  north.     Some  went  on    to    Spa 


in  Belgium  to  rest,  amongst  them  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moscheles  and  Mme.  Biske.  There,  instead  of 
resting,  however,  lectures  were  undertaken  and  two 
series  of  daily  lessons  in  Esperanto  given  gratuitously 
for  a  week. 

We  may|certainly  count  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Sir  Vezey  Strong,  as  one  of  our  recruits, 
though,  being  so  incessantly  occupied,  he  cannot 
undertake  to  learn  Esperanto.  His  letter  to  the 
British  Esperanto  Association  alone  would  prove 
this  :— 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  desires  to  express  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Council  of  the  British  Esperanto  Association  his  sense 
of  the  high  purpose  which  has  been  served  by  the  translation 
into  the  Esperanto  language  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  great  meeting  at  Guildhall  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
International  Arbitration,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
message  of  peace  issuing  from  that  memotable  gathering  to  all 
the  principal  cities  of  the  world  and  into  nrany  districts  outside 
the  range  of  the  circulation  of  the  national  journals.  The  Lord 
Mayor  rejoices  to  learn  that  such  numerous  messages  of  appre- 
ciation and  fraternal  feeling  have  been  received  from  readers 
of  the  report  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in  foreign 
countries. 

'  Moreover,  on  Friday,  September  22nd,  he  paid 
a  visit  to  the  London  Esperanto  Club,  and  in  a 
speech  full  of  fervour  and  quiet  strength  told  some- 
thing of  his  recent  visit  to  Vienna,  how  more  than  a 
score  of  Viennese  who  spoke  Esperanto  wanted  hitii 
to  indulge  in  the  language  too,  and  at  Prague  their 
numbers  were  greater.  There  he  acted  as  a  mis- 
sionary, for  the  Prince  of  Bohemia  (a  sort  of  Viceroy) 
had  never  heard  of  Esperanto,  and  Sir  Vezey 
explained  to  him  how  needful  was  such  a  means  of 
communication  in  a  country  where  at  least  seventeen 
languages  were  used  by  the  inhabitants.  He  con- 
cluded : 

"  Your  movement  is  inspired  by  a  determination 
to  labour  for  the  best  of  motives  for  the  very  best  of 
ends,  namely,  for  the  great  principle  of  the  common 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  common  fatherhood  of 
God.  Such  work  as  you  do,,  done  as  you  do  it,  is 
bound  to  succeed." 

Dr.  Yeemans,  of  the  United  States  Ministry  of 
War,  was  present  at  the  same  gathering,  and  in 
forceful  Esperanto  phrases  told  how,  reading  in  a 
magazine  when  in  the  Philippines  about  this 
new  instrument  of  concord  between  the  nations, 
he  found  no  literature  mentioned  except  the  Scienca 
Jievuo,  which  he  promptly  ordered,  but  of  course  it 
did  not  reach  him  for  three  months.  From  the 
magazine  he  got  the  name  of  a  teaching  book,  and 
sent  for  that  also.  ^V'hilst  waiting  for  it  he  studied 
the  Revuo,  and  when  the  lesson  book  arrived  he 
found  he  had  already  learnt  the  fundamentals  of  the 
language  from  his  study  of  the  magazine.  Imagine 
a  person  totally  ignorant  of  German  getting  a  firm 
hold  of  its  grammar  from  the  study  of  a  German 
scientific  magazine,  without  even  a  teacher  or  an 
explanatory  book  ! ! ! 


The   Kings    and    their   Palaces    in    the   Kingsway. 


I— THE    KOH-I-NOOR    HOUSE. 

I'uK  a  yi-.ir  :iiiil  iiiurt:  everyone  lias  been  wondering  wlierc  to  find  ihe 
pro|x.'r  site  lor  the  nictnorial  of  King  luhvard  the  I'eaceniakci.  'I'lie 
first  supgesiiijn  lo  set  it  up  in  St.  James's  Park  perished  amidst  a  howl 
of  execration.  The  second,  which,  strangely  enough,  (ound  an 
advocate  in  the  Times,  was  to  set  it  up  on  an  old  fish  wharf  in 
tihadwell.  They  have  now  decided  to  set  it  up  in  the  West  lind.  Yet 
all  the  while  the  ideal  site  stands  vacant,  silently  pleading  for  recog- 
nition. 'I'he  proper  place  for  the  King's  Memorial  is  at  the  head  of 
liic  Kingsway.  Nowhere  in  London  could  a  more  appropriate  position 
be  found  for  the  monument  of  King  Kdward  tlian  at  tlie  head  of  the 
great  thoroughfare  which  he  opened,  anil  which  bears  the  name  of 
Kingsway.  The  King's  monument  for  the  Kingsway — what  could  be 
more  in  accortlancc  with  the  fitness  of  things  ? 

Whether  or  not  a  sculptured  etHigy  of  the  King  is  evf-r  established 
at  the  head  of  the  great  thoroughfare,  it  is  obvious  that  other 
monarchs,  whose  dominions  extend  over  an  even  greater  extent 
of  territory  than  that  which  owned  his  sway,  have  been  keen  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  Kingsway.  "The  Kings  of  Uritish 
Commerce  "was  the  title  of  a  ferial  publication  to  which  I  con- 
tributed more  than  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  not  kings  of  British 
commerce  merely,  or  kings  exclusively  commercial,  who  have  been 
quick  to  appreciate  the  fart  that  Kingsway  is  to  be  the  central  artery  of  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  the 
corner  site  of  the  business  centre  of  the  world.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  an  Imperial — nay,  a  cosmo|)olitan— 
niceting-piace  of  all  manner  of  human  interests.  The  uncrowned  kings,  whose  agents  or  whose  utterances  go 
forth  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  are  mustering  here.  From  my  eyrie  in  Bank  Buildings  I  look  out 
over  Kingswav  and  see  the  great  palaces  arisini;  which  are  the  thrones  of  the  kings  of  the  world's 
trade,  theworlds  art,  the  world's  ruerature.  Next  month  Mr.  Hammerstein  will  open  the  new  Opera  House. 
In  a  few  weeks 
For  some 


Entrance  to  Koh-i-noor  House. 


ho  Kodak  Company  will  occupy  their  new  premi^es 
time    W.   H.  Smith  and  Son  have 

lieen  in  possession  of  their  heacUiuarters.    Fuahei 

down  the  street  the  International  Correspondence 

School  essays  to  make  itself,  with  the  aid  of  the 

Post  Office,  a  po()ular  university  of  the  world. 

A    vacant    site   long   ago    pre-empted    for   the 

Public  Trustee    shows  that  the  advantages  of 

Kingsway  have  penetrated  even  into  the  brain 

of  officialdom   itself.     At   the   further  end  a 

new  Church  building  has  arisen  to  represent 

Protestantism     on     the    one   side,    while  a 

sacred   building  represents  Catholicism  on 

the  other.     At  the  further  end  the  Holborn 

Restaurant  ministers  to  the  physical  needs 

of  all  who  sojourn    in  the  Kingsway,  in 

which  strangely  enough  as  yet  no  great 

modern  caravanserai  has   yet  made   its 

appearance.      The    tram-cars    running 

from    north    to    south    ply   their    busy 

way  noiselessly   in  the  subway  under- 
ground, while  above    them   an    ever 

thickening  stream   of  traffic  hustles 

to   and  fro   between  the  avenue  of 

trees.     But   among    all    the    kings' 

palaces  on  Kingsway   there  is  none 

whose    lines    stretch   out  so  far  to 

the  uttermost  iiarts  of  the  world  as 


Finding  of  the  Koh-i-noor  Diamond,  valued  at  two  millions  sterling:,  from 
which  the  much  more  valuable  Koh-i-noor  Pencil  is  named. 
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the  Koh-i-noor  House,  which  I  have  selected  as 
the  first  of  my  neighbours  to  describe,  for  reasons 
which,  if  they  may  not  leap  to  the  eyes,  will  seem 
sufificientlv  obvious  when  once  they  are  set  down  in 
black  and  white. 

1.— THE  KOH-I-NOOR  HOUSE. 
The  Koh-i-noor  House  is  immediately  opposite 
my  office  windows,  and  I  am  writing  this  article 
with  a  Waterman  pen,  which  shares  with  the 
Koh-i-noor  pencil  the  advantages  of  having  its  head- 
quarters at  Koh-i- 
noor  House.  The 
building  is  the  most 
recently  built,  the 
most  perfectly  equip- 
ped of  any  of  the 
palaces  of  the  Kings- 
way.  But  these  things 
are'  not  the  decisive 
reasons  for  my  selec- 
tion. No  other  build- 
ing in  Kingsway  can 
more  appositely  illus- 
trate the  complex 
cosmopolitanism  of 
our  modern  industry, 
the  catholic  hospital- 
ity of  our  nation. 
Koh-i-noor  House  is 
named  from  the  most 
brilliant  gem  which 
India  has  contributed 
to  the  diadem  of 
British  monarchs.  It 
was  planned  and 
carried  out  by  a 
Scotsman,  who  also 
manages  and  directs 
its  business.  It 
stands  on  English 
ground,  and  is 
manned  —  and  wo- 
manned  —  by  British 
folk.  But  it  exists  as 
a  distributing  centre 
for  two  great  manu- 
facturing industries, 
the  one  located  in 
the  Old  World,    the 

other  in  the  New.  The  Koh-i-noor  pencil  and  all  its 
innumerable  ancillaries  and  auxiliaries  are  exclusively 
of  Austrian  manufacture.  Waterman's  Ideal  fountain 
pen  and  all  the  appurtenances  thereof  are  made  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  European 
business  is  120  years  old.  Its  American  sister  is  but 
a  thiqg  of  yesterday.  That  of  the  Old  World  is  old, 
that  of  the  New  World  new  ;  but  both  find  their 
natural  meeting  place  and  appropriate  headquarters 
in  Kingsway,  London,  England. 


Koh-i-noor  House,  Kingsway. 


The  pencil  and  the  pen  represent  the  totality  of  the 
means  by  which  mankind  communicates  other  than 
by  signs  and  word  of  mouth.  Pencil  an  1  pen  are  the 
universal,  indispensable  instruments  by  which  human 
thought  becomes  visible.  Until  the  typewriter  and  the 
phonograph  arose  there  were  no  rivals  to  dispute  their 
throne.  Of  the  two  the  product  of  the  New  World  is 
the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  while  the  product  of  the 
Old  World  is  but  a  thing  of  yesterday.  It  is  not  two 
hundred  years  ago  since  human  beings  learned  how  to 
write  with  blacklead    pencils,    whereas  the    pen   has 

been  in  use  from 
time  immemorial. 
Together,  even  now, 
they  rule  the  world. 
Abolish  them  and 
mankind  would  lose 
its  mastery  over  space 
and  time.  No  man 
could  communicate 
with  his  fellow  save 
by  word  of  mouth  at 
a  range  of  a  few  feet. 
Commerce  would  be- 
come  impossible. 
Civilisation  would  be 
paralysed.  The  pen, 
as  the  hackneyed 
quotation  has  it,  is 
mightier  than  the 
sword.  The  pen  and 
the  pencil  combined 
are  the  rulers  of  the 
world. 

Koh-i-noor  House 
is  in  a  curious  way 
the  capital  of  two 
worlds.  Its  director, 
Mr.  Sloan,  uniting 
in  his  own  person 
the  dual  capacity  of 
representing  Messrs. 
Haidtmuth,  of  Aus- 
tria, and  Mr.  Water-  - 
man,  of  New  York, 
may  claim  the  whole 
world  as  his  back- 
yard. From  Koh-i- 
noor  House,  as  repre- 
senting the  Pencil, 
Mr.  Sloan  has  the  whole  English-speaking  world 
and  all  its  dependencies  as  his  province.  The 
United  States  is  his  washpot ;  over  India  he  has 
cast  his  shoe.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  there 
have  been  thrown  in  as  unconsidered  trifles  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  whole  of  the  Republics 
of  Central  and  South  .\merica.  As  representing 
the  Pen  the  whole  of  Europe  has  been  made  . 
over  to  him.  So  between  the  Pencil  and  the  Pen  it  ;' 
may  be  said  of  him  as  was  said   of  the  heavens  and 
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the  firinaniont  on  high :  "  there  is  no  spsi-i  h  nor 
lannii.i),'e  where  their  speech  is  not  heard.  Their  line 
has  none  out  through  all  the  earth  and  their  words 
to  the  end  of  thi?  world."  Koh-i-noor  House  is  llic 
nerve-centre  of  the  writing  world. 

This  particular  king's  palace,  liki;  the  Hritish 
Mnipire,  is  based  upon  the  sea.  It  is  the  latest  and 
not  the  least  signilieant  illustration  of  the  advantages 
of  our  insular  position.  All  the  seven  seas  bring 
tribute  to  its  storerooms,  and  by  night  and  by  day 
along  the  silent  highway  speed  the  argosies  which 
convey  its  ex|)orts  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth. 
Free  Trade  has  n-ade  this  island  the  Fmporiuni  of 
the  world,  and  the  myriad  keels  of  British  mercantile 
marine  alone  render  possible  this  increasing  inter- 
change of  the  commodities  of 
the  Old  World  and  the  New. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  collec- 
tion and  distribution  of  the 
linished  products  that  water 
c.irriage  is  indispensable.  For 
the  proiluction  alike  of  Pencil 
and  of  Ten  the  whole  world 
is  laid  under  contribution. 
Before  a  single  Koh-i  noor 
pencil  can  be  produced  cedars 
liave  to  be  felled  in  the 
swamps  of  Florida  and  plum- 
bago extracted  from  minesjsix 
thousand  miles  away.  To 
m.ake  a  single  Waterman  pen 
rubber  has  to  be  collected  in 
the  dense  forests  in  the  farthest 
reaches  of  the  .Amazon,  and 
sulphur  scraped  from  the  vol- 
canic deposits  of  Mexico.  If 
there  could  be  gathered  to- 
gether but  a  single  represen- 
tative from  each  of  the  innu- 
merable peoples  whose  patient 
labour  is  essential  to  produce 
the  Koh-i-noor  pencil  and  the 
Waterman  pen,  the  whole 
thoroughfare  of  Kingsway 
could  not  contain  them,  and 
the  multifarious  cosmopolitanism  of  the  gathering  at 
the  Day  of  Pentecost  would  be  cast  into  the  shade. 
To  Koh-i-noor  House  then  on  every  ground  belongs 
the  right  of  place  among  the  Palaces  of  the  Kings  in 
the  Kingsway. 

II.— THE    PEN. 

By  right  of  seniority  the  Pen  has  precedence  over 
the-Pencil.  The  man  with  the  inkhorn  is  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  most  ancient  literature  of  the  world. 
The  Pencil  is  a  thing  of  yesterday.  It  may  be 
retorted  that  the  Pencil  is  ancient  when  compared 
with  the  fountain  pen.  It  was  only  in  1883  that  the 
first  Waterman  per.  was  produced,  although  a  million 
of  them  are  now  sold  every  year.     The  earliest  of 
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its  i)redece.ssors  made  its  appearance  less  than  fifty 
years  ago.  But  pens  have  the  right  of  precedence  by 
right  o(  seniority.  .Although  the  fountain  pen  may  be 
a  juvenile  ofTshoot  of  the  (lynasty,  the  line  of  succes- 
sion is  clear.  ,\s  (or  the  Pencil,  no  instrument  cor- 
responding to  the  moilern  pen<il  made  its  appearance 
in  the  world  till  the  fourteenth  century,  when  our 
ancestors  hit  upon  the  clumsy  contrivance  of  scratch- 
ing upon  a  chalked  surface  with  oblong  pieces  of 
lead  or  silver.  In  the  fifteenth  century  a  mixture  of 
lead  and  tin  enabled  men  to  make  erasable  marks 
on  paper  or  parchment.  But  it  was  not  until  within 
ten  years  of  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies  that 
the  famous  blacklead  mine  was  discovered  in  Borrow- 
dale  in  Cumberland.  An  ingenious  man  conceived 
the  idea  of  sawing  the  plum- 
bago into  thin  slices  and  en- 
closing them  in  wood.  Hence 
the  Pencil  and  the  .American 
Rc[)ublic  came  into  existence 
about  the  same  time.  Plum- 
bago in  those  days  cost  jQ"] 
per  lb.  avoirdupois.  Its  ex- 
])ortation  was  absolutely  for- 
bidden, and  the  working  of 
the  Borrowdale  mine  was 
restricted  to  si.\  weeks  per 
annum.  Even  with  this 
severe  limitation  of  out- 
put the  supply  was  soon 
exhausted,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  guillotine  was  going 
always  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  that  Josef  Hardt- 
niuih  in  Vienna  discovered 
how  to  manufacture  blacklead 
pencils  from  materials  which 
were  practically  inexhaustible. 
But  that  is  another  story. 
The  Waterman  pen,  the  latest 
and  best  scion  of  the  Pen 
dynasty,  was  born  in  the  year 
1883.  It  had  been  preceded 
by  many  fountain  pens,  which 
were  little  more  than  fore- 
shadowings  of  what  a  fountain  jx^n  should  be. 
The  earliest  fountain  pens  were  difiticult  to  fill  and 
uncertain  in  their  operation.  They  were  given  to 
blobbing  blots  of  ink  with  provoking  uncertainty, 
and  they  dirtied  the  fingers  with  such  punctuality  that 
there  ought  to  have  been  a  rise  in  the  market  price  of 
pumice-stone.  The  older  men,  familiarised  from 
their  youth  up  with  the  dip  pen,  scorned  to  use  its 
rival,  at  which  no  one  can  be  surprised,  seeing  how, 
even  to  this  day,  there  are  men,  apparently  civilised, 
who  prefer  to  write  with  the  quill. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Waterman  was  emphatically  not  a  man 
of  that  school.  He  saw  that  the  fountain  pen  had  in 
it  the  secret  of  success.  He  set  himself  to  achieve 
for  it  the  success  which  its  principle  deserved,  and  he 
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brilliantly  succeeded.  How  brilliantly  may  be  seen 
from  one  solitary  statistical  fact.  In  1883  he  sold  six 
dozen  pens.  Now  more  than  three  thousand  are  .sold 
every  working  day,  year  in  and  year  out. 

The  public  came  in  at  first  but  slowly.  The  public 
is  always  distrustful  of  those  who  render  it  a  service. 
Moreover,  it  had  been  disappointed  in  its  earlier 
experiments.  When  the  fountain  pen  choked,  as  it 
usually  did,  or  blotted,  as  it  pft-n  did,  adventurous 
experimentalists  went  back  to  the  steel-dipper  or  the 
grey  goose  quill.  Mr.  Waterman  realised  tliat  there 
was  an  indissoluble  connection  between  the  pen  and  the 
ink  it  had  to  carry.  Fill  the  best  pen  in  the  world 
with  an  ink  like  treacle  and  the  result  is  profanity. 
He  therefore  filled  his  pen,  which  he  named  the 
Ideal,  with  an  ink  which 
equally  deserved  the  name 
and  boldly  challenged  the 
market.  From  his  desk  in 
a  cigar  store  Mr.  Waterman 
offered  pens  to  possible 
buyers  whom  he  lured  into 
making  the  experiment  by 
promising  to  return  the  price 
to  any  purchaser  who,  after 
trial,  was  dissatisfied  with 
his  bargain.  He  had  little 
capital  to  start  with,  but 
he  persevered.  Suci'ess 
came  somewhat  slowly  at  first, 
but  afterwards  with  leaps  and 
bounds,  when  the  uniform 
sterling  quality  of  the  Ideal 
pen  was  recognised  by  the 
writing  public.  From  the  first 
he  aimed  at  quality.  He  set 
his  face  as  a  flint  against  the 
c,heap  and  nasty  method  en- 
gendered by  cut-throat  com- 
petition. He  refused  to  supply 
dealers  who  cut  prices,  and 
bought  back  at  full  price  any 
or  all  of  the  unsuld  pens  they 
had  in  stock. 

In     twenty-four    years    the 
business  progressed  steadily. 

said,  at  a  single  desk  in  a  cigar  sto"re.  'J'oday  the 
business  occupies  two  entire  buildings,  at  the  corner 
Qf  Broadway  and  Cortlandt  Street,  which  have 
31,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  Waterman  lias 
branch  stores  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
Slates,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  South  America. 

III.— THE  PENCIL. 

In  a  momant  of  passionate  indignation  Mr 
Gladstone  once  apostrophised  the  whole  world  and 
defied  mankind  to  point  to  any  place  on  the  surface 
of  the  planet  and  truthfully  to  assert  "  there  Austria 
has  done  good."  Leaving  politics  apart,  it  may  be 
stated  that  it  is  impossible   for  anyone  to  place  his 
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It  began,  as  we  have       tions  of  workers 


finger  on  any  spot  on  the  world's  surface  and  truth 
fully  to  assert  that  an  Austrian  is  not  doing  good  and 
at  this  moment  proving  himself  a  benefactor  to  the 
human  race.  For  Josef,  the  son  of  Anton  Hardtmuth, 
was  born  in  Asparn,  Lower  Austria.  Rut  alas  '.  for 
the  ingratitude  of  man.  Do  we  remember  Cadmus, 
once  asked  Carlyle,  whtn  we  write  with  letters  ? 
Do  we  remember  Hardtmuth  when  we  use  his 
Koh-i-noor  pencil  ?  Yet  everyone  uses  them-,  rejoices 
in  them,  finds  his  daily  labour  fiicilitated  by  them, 
"  God  bless  the  man  who  invented  beds  '  "  said  the 
pious  old  woman  at  night-time,  when  she  stretched 
her  weary  body  to  rest.  That  benefactor  is  unknown. 
But  a  pious  ejaculation  of  the  same  kind,  coupled 
with  the  name  of  Jo^ef  Hardtmuth,  would  surely 
reach  the  inventor  in  the 
Shades.  In  the  year  1790 
Josef  Hardlmuth  began  the 
manufacture  of  pencils  and  of 
earthenware  at  Vienna,  and 
soon  achieved  great  pros- 
perity. 

The  firm  of  L.  and  C. 
Hardtmuth  still  keeps  up  the 
old  name,  although  the 
founders  have  long  since 
passed  awaj'.  Their  travellers 
have  made  it  familiar  through- 
out the  civilised  world.  Branch 
houses  have  been  established 
at  New  York,  Paris,  Vienna, 
Dresden,  Milan,  Budapest, 
Prague,  Brussels,  Zurich,  and 
Barcelona.  But  none  of  these 
branches  outdo  in  complete- 
ness of  outfit  and  perfection  of 
equipment  Koh-i-noor  House 
in  London. 

It  seems  but  a  lillle  thing, 
a  pencil — a  strip  of  blackleal 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  of 
wood.  But  every  Hardtmuth 
pencil  represents  the  concen- 
trated essence  of  the  liighly- 
trained  brains  of  three  genera- 
The  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed have  been  collLX'ted  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
In  the  making  of  the  pencil  the  graphite  or  plum- 
bago is  of  the  essence.  The  Haidtiiiuths  insist  upon 
using  nothing  but  lumps  or  nuggets  of  plumbago. 
Others  are  glad  to  use  the  dust.  The  nuggets  of  the 
precious  mineral,  imported  chiefly  from  Asia,  are 
then  crushed  and  ground  into  the  finest  powder.  A 
fine  clay,  much  of  which  is  found  in  Europe, 
is  then  pulverised  with  equal  care  and  mixed 
in  varying  iiroportions  with  the  powdered  graphite. 
The  water  used  in  the  process  must  be  of  special 
purity  and  approved  quality.  The  paste  thus  pro- 
duced by  the  amalgam  of  plumbago  and  clay  is  then 
passed    through   delicately    devised   machinery,    and 
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liiiivL-rctl  in  lon^  strips  naily  for  their  final  resting 
plucc.  Of  the  Koh-i-noor  pencils  there  arc  no  fewer 
llian  seventeen  ilitferent  grades  of  fineness,  varymi^ 
from  the  very  softist  pencil  to  the  pencil  iiseil  aim  1st 
exclusively  liy  map-makers,  wiiose  point  is  as  line 
as  a  neeille  and  almo'jtas  hard  as  steel. 

The  envelope  of  the  leaden  core  is  made  exclu- 
sively of  cedar  wood  Messrs.  Hardtmuth  have  tried 
almost  every  other  kuul  of  wood  in  existence,  hut 
they  have  always  come  hack  to  cedar.  Cedar  alone 
possesses  all  liie  indispensahle  (jualities.  It  is  fine, 
firm,  soft  and  fragr.mt.  It  does  not  contain  loo  much 
sap  or  resin.  It  is  easily  worked,  and,  in  short,  is 
the  ideal  wood  for  a  pencil.  Hut  there  are  cedars 
.i!id  cedars.  I  suj^gested  to  .Mr.  Sloan  that  a  speciality 
ul  piniiN  in.inufaciured  from  the  cedars  of  Lv:banon 


These  materials,  collecteil  at  distances  of  thousands 
of  miles,  are  conveyetl  in  the  first  case  by  ship  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kibe,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
si-a  gate  not  merely  of  (Germany  but  of  liohcniia. 
I'rom  thence  it  is  transhipped  and  c:(in\eyed  by  river 
and  canal  to  Hudweis— although  of  late  lower  railway 
rates  have  rendered  it  possible  for  some  to  come  by 
land.  At  Mudweis  they  are  unloaded,  reduced  to  their 
original  elements,  and  recombined  by  a  marvellously 
complex  yet  wonderfully  simple  scries  of  machines 
operaieil  by  a  highly  trained  statf  of  skillvnl  workmen. 
'1  he  story  of  the  making  of  a  pencil  is  as  wonderful 
as  one  of  Hans  Christi.in  Ander.sen's  fairy  tales, 
and  the  adventures  of  the  pencils  after  they  have 
been  put  together  and  dispatched  on  their  travels  to 
the  faiihest  confines  of  the  world   would   make   an 
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would  appeal  specially  to  pious  Christians,  to  which 
he  replied  that  the  Lebanon  cedar  was  nf)t  good  for 
pencil  making,  and  even  the  most  devout  of  Christians 
would  not  condone  the  faults  of  a  pencil  because  of 
the  sacred  place  where  its  material  was  gathered. 
The  best  cedar  comes  from  the  swam[)s  of  Florida. 
As  the  .-Vmerican  newspapers  are  denuding  Canadian 
hilMdes  in  order  in  obtain  pulp  for  their  ])aper  mills, 
so  the  axe  of  the  i  lardtmuths  is  more  slowly  but  not 
less  surely  clearing  the  I'loridan  cedar  off  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Hut  even  P^loridan  cedarwood  in  the  raw 
state  is  unfit  lor  being  made  into  pencils.  It  needs  to 
be  treated  by  fire.  It  is  roasted  in  ovens — for  not 
until  all  the  surplus  oil  is  expelled  is  it  fit  to  serve  as 
the  envelope  of  the  leaden  core.  Thus  three  conti- 
nents combine, to  furnish  the  materials  for  every 
jencil.  Asia  supplies  the  lead,  Europe  the  water  and 
lihe  clay,  and  America  llie  wood. 


Odyssey  of  thrilling  interest.  Kveryone  knows  tin 
old  saying  that  whenever  the  North  Pole  was  dis- 
covered a  Scotsman  would  he  found  there  turning 
a  Newcastle  grindstone.  Alas  !  for  the  popular  belief 
in  the  truth  of  these  old  .saws.  When  Commander 
Peary  reached  the  North  Pole  he  found  neither 
Scot  nor  Newcastle  grindstone.  But  he  did  find  in 
his  pocket  a  Koh-i-noor  pencil,  and  with  that  he  wrote 
down  his  observations  at  the  Pole. 

IV.— KOH-I-NOOR  HOUSE. 
Koh-i-noor  House  is  a  palace  worthy  to  lodge  the 
Pen  and  the  Pencil,  the  Sceptres  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Man.  It  is  conveniently  situated,  scientifically 
planned,  commodiously  arranged,  and  may  be  de- 
scribed as  perfect  and  complete,  wanting  nothing  to 
contribute  either  to  the  comfort  of  the  customer,  the 
convenience  of  the    staff,    or    the  swift  handling  of 
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ihe  goods.  It  is  spacious,  admirably  lighted,  and 
spotlessly  clean.  How  it  can  be  kept  so  free  from 
the  all-pervading  dust  of  Central  London  is  a  mystery. 
\\  ith  one  exception  there  are  no  fires  save  the 
furnaces  in  the  basement,  one  of  which  heats  the 
warming  apparatus  in  every  room  and  cor.ridor,  the 
other  supplies  the  warm  water  for  the  lavatories  on 
every  floor.  There  is  no  gas,  every  room  being 
lighted  by  electricity.  Electric  lifts  are  provided  for 
goods  and  for  the  public.  All  the  rooms  are  tele- 
phonically  connected.  Massively  built  safe-rooms, 
composed  of  steel  and  concrete,  hold  the  slock. 
In  the  organisation  of  the  working  rooms  every 
arrangement  that  long  experience  can  suggest 
has  been  provided  for  the  comfort  of  the  staff  On 
the  highest  fioor,  in  a  small  kitchen  and  lunch- 
room the  girls  who  pack  and  label  the  goods  can 
cook  and  eat  their  lunch.  The  whole  building,  with 
the  exception  of  two  floors,  which  are  let  oft"  as 
business  offices,  is  dedicated  to  the  Pencil  and 
the  Pen.  The  general  impression  produced  on 
the  visitor  is  one  of  lordly  spaciousness  as  of 
a  king's  palace,  perfect  nea-tness,  and  a  cleanli- 
ness which  suggests  that  Koh-i-nonv  House  is 
next  to  Godliness.  The  vans  which  bring  and 
remove  the  boxes  enter  the  building  diitct  Irom  the 
street.  The  heavy  work  of  packing  and  unpacking 
is  done  underground.  Part  of  the  subterranean 
legion  extends  under  the  footpath  of  Kingsway.  But 
here  as  elsewhere  the  light  is  \  erfect,  and  the  base- 
ment is  as  clean  and  orderly  as  the  counting-house 
and  showrooms.  The  post  parcels  after  closing  time 
are  delivered  into  a  huge  receptacle  fed  from  King.s- 
way.  Inside  the  building  aletter-box  in  mahogany  is 
cleared  four  times  a  day  by  the  postmai'i. 

The  receplion-room  on  the  ground  floor  is 
luxuriously  furnished,  and  in  the  showroom  the  eye 
is  be\vjldered  by  the  infinite  variety  of  pencils  and 
pens  of  every  shape  and  colour  to  suit  the  taste,  the 
needs,  or  even  the  caprices  of  the  purchaser.  Here  you 
can  purchase  every  kind  of  pen  and  pencil  which  the 
ingenuity  of  man  has  been  able  to  invent,  together 
^vith  all  the  appurtenances  necessary  for  their  use — 
with  one  exception.  The  indispensable  pocket  knife 
lor  the  sharpening  of  the  pencd  form.'i  no  part  of  the 
exhibition.  Koh-i-noor  House  draws  the  line  at 
knives,  possibly  because  the  Koh-i-noor  pencil  requires 
less  sharpening  than  any  other  pencil  known   to  man. 

On  the  first  floor,  fronting  on  to  Kingsway,  is  the 
manager's  room  and  ante-room.  Along  each  side  of 
the  well-lighted  corridor  are  the  spacious  counting- 
house  and  offices  Set  apart  for  the  advertising  depart- 
ment, the  travellers'  and  export  departments,  invoice 
rooms,  and  all  the  other  offices  for  the  clerical 
staff. 

Overhead  are  the  rooms  where  pens  are  cleaned 
and  repaired.  On  the  highest  floor  aie  the  apartments 
where  the  goods  are  sorted,  labelled,  and  packed. 
Finally  you  come  out  upon  the  temple  turret,  from 
■which  you    look  down  over  all  London,    from    the 


Crystal  Palace  in  the  south  to  the  hills  of  Hampstead 
and  Highgateon  the  north.  It  is  a  great  panorama 
of  the  heart  of  the  world.  J 

"  Beware  of  the  fate  of  Nebuchadnezzar,"  I  said 
to  Mr.  Sloan  when  I  had  completed  my  tour  round 
the  premises,  "  for  a  man's  heart  might  naturally  swell 
with  pride  as  he  surveyed  this  great  Babylon  which 
he  had  built."  "  I  don't  think  there  is  much  fear  of 
that,''  he  replied  modestly.  And  I  really  believe,  if 
pride  entered  his  heart  at  all, it  would  enter,  not  so  much 
in  contemplating  the  sumptuous  palace  which  he  had 
reared,  as  from  the  reflection  that  in  all  this  wilderness 
of  houses  which  spread  east  and  west  and  north  and 
south,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  there  are  few- 
offices  in  which  some  of  the  busy  workers  are  not 
using  the  Waterman  Ideal  pen,  and  few  houses  in 
which  the  Koh-i-noor  pencil  is  not  one  of  the  house- 
hold treasures. 

From  this  centre  and  busy  iiive  of  intelligent 
industry  travellers  go  forth  all  over  the  world.  The 
traveller  for  India  had  just  come  in,  bringing  good 
reports  as  to  the  demand  for  pen  and  pencil  in  our 
great  Asiatic  Empire.  Two  travellers  are  constantly 
employed  in  London  alone.  Others  traverse  the 
provinces.  There  are  travellers  for  Spain,  Italy, 
Germany,  France,  Russia,  Scandinavia,  and  the 
United  Stales.  They  are  natives  of  the  countries 
which  they  travel.  The  local  staff  is  almost 
exclusively  English  or  Scotch.  The  institution  is 
not  polyglot,  but  its  advertisements  and  trade  direc- 
tions are  printed  in  so  many  languages  as  to  sug- 
gest a  malediction  on  the  builders  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel  and  a  prayer  for  the  coming  of  Esperanto- 
as  a  universal  key  language  for  the  modern  world. 
Such  a  woi Id-wide  trade  demands  an  up-to-date 
acquaintance  with  all  the  tariffs  by  which  the  dire 
necessities  of  finance  and  the  perverse  ingenuity  of 
the  protectionists  have  harassed  mankind.  The 
Koh-i-noor  and  the  \\'aterman  laugh  at  taritt"  barriers. 
'M\'ilh  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'erperch  these  walls," 
said  Romeo,  and  the  desire  of  mankind  for  the  best 
pen  and  pencil  enables  Koh-i-noor  House  to  deride 
the  obstacles  of  tariffs.  'Ihe  people  inside  the  tariflf 
walls  have  to  pay  more  for  them,  and  they  do.  The 
high  tariff  prevailing  in  the  United  Slates  does  not 
prevent  an  enormous  sale  of  Hardtniuth's  pencils  there. 
The-AVaterman  pen  costs  two  shillings  more  on  the- 
Contineni  than  it  does  in  London.  But  the  people 
will  have  it. 

V.—AX    EVERLASTING    PENCIL. 

"  Vou  can  never  sell  pencils  which  cost  fourpence  each 
when  anyone  can  buy  pencils  at  fourpence  per  dozen." 
But  there  are  pencils  and  pencils.  Heaven  pity  the  poor 
wretch  who  uses  the  fourpence  a  dozen  pencils.  'I'hey 
serve  a  purpose,  no  doubt.  Patience  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Christian  virtues,  and  he  must  needs  have 
progressed  far  on  the  road  to  sainthood  who  can  use- 
a  cheap  pencil  and  not  find  it  necessary  to  swear.  L 
remember  when  I  went  to  the  Abbey  to  describe  the 
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Coronation  some  nialign.iiU  genius  furnished  me  with  an  imitation 
Koi)-i-noor.  It  liad  a  fairly  tolerable  lead  at  each  end,  l.ui  in  the 
middle  the  core  was  comiwsed  of  I  don't  know  wiiat  street 
swec|)ings  and  glue,  and  very  little  glue,  for  it  broke  as  fast  as  it 
was  sl)ar|)encd.  As  material  for  whittling  exercises  these  cheap 
(K-ncils  have  their  uses,  but  for  writing — they  are  an  abomination  ! 
The  chea()  and  nasty  has  been  pitted  against  the  dear  pencil,  and 
the  latter  has  come  otV  triumphant  every  time.  It  is  not  really  dear, 
for  it  lasts  so  nrjch  longer.  One  Koh-i-noor  pencil  will  do  as  much 
work  as  six,  sometimes  as  ten,  other  [Pencils.  Of  this  there  is  ample 
proof.  It  is  almost  incredible  the  amount  of  work  a  Koh-i-noor 
])encil  will  do.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Tudor  Jones  wrote  the  other  day  : — 
Vou  will  t>c  interested  to  lic.Tr  that  I  have  iranslateil  the  whole  of  I'rofessor 
Kuckcn's  great  book,  "The  Tiiilh  of  Religion,"  with  one  pencil.  The  hook 
is  about  650  pages  ami  alioiii  200.000  words.  I  have  just  come  in  for  another 
pencil. — Wilmington  IIl)U^e,  llij;lil'Uiy  i  rcsccnt. 

Dr.  Jones  brought  with  him  the  stump  of  the  old  pencil,  whicii 
was  exactly  one  inch  lonu.  'fhis  is  a  record,  indeed.  Two 
hundred  thousand  words  with  a  single  pencil  '.  Hanging  on  the 
walls  of  Koh-i-noor  House  is  a  sketi  h  of  the  Budweis  works 
delicalely  and  elaborately  finished.  Hanging  beside  it  is  the 
pencil  with  which  the  drawing  had  been  made.  It  had  never  once 
been  sharpened,  and  the  point  seemed  capable  of  doing  another 
drawing  before  it  needed  to  be  sharpened. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  Koh  i-noor  pencils  is  that  although 
they  make  clear  lines  witlioiit  scratch  or  (law,  and  although  tlie 
lines  can  easily  be  erased,  they  do  not  smudge.  They  are  in 
universal  use  by  architects,  map-makers,  and  all  whose  work 
demands  precision.  The  most  remarkable  illustration  of  the  extra- 
ordinary needle-like  sharpness  of  the  letters  formed  by  the  Koh-i- 
fioor  is  supplied  by  the  postcard  on  which  4.140  words  of  Mr. 
i.loyd  Oeorge's  Newcastle  speech  were  copied  out  so  that  they 
can  clearly  be  read  by  a  magnifying  glass.  The  man  who  accom- 
plished this  unequalled  feat  is  a  Rowland  Rispen,  who  describes 
himself  as  a  "  miniature  transcriptionist."  This  human  prodigy 
resides  at  50,  Abingdon  Street,  Derby.  He  copied  out  the  whole 
speech,  with  the  aid  of  a  Koh-i-noor  pencil,  without  using  a 
magnifying  glass.  The  postcard  has  been  photographed,  and  I 
would  have  reproduced  it  here  had  not  the  scieen  u.sed  in  making 
the  electro  block  reduced  the  facsimile  to  a  maze  of  dots. 
Mr.  Rispen  is  a  coachbody  maker  in  the  Midland  Railway 
works  at  Derby,  and  amuses  himself  of  an  evening  by  miniatuie 
transcripiionising,  in  which  occupation  he  finds  there  is  no 
instrument  so  useful  as  a  Koh-i-noor  pencil. 

The  fourpenny  Koh-i-noor  is  a  hexagon,  which  prevents  it 
rolling  otT  a  desk  or  a  table,  and  is  coloured  yellow.  Imitators 
have  produced  yellow  hexagon  pencils  which,  to  the  eye,  may 
be  mistaken  for  the  Koh-i-noor,  but  wlien  you  begin  to  use  them 
the  difference  is  inmiediately  apparent. 

Besides  the  regular  yellow  hexagon  fourpenny  Koh-i-noor  the 
Koh-i-noor  leads  are  supplied  in  almost  every  variety  of  shape 
and  form.  They  are  specially  made  for  the  keeping  of  account 
hooks,  for  shorthand  writers,  and  for  copying  pur|x>ses.  They 
are  made  for  drawing,  designing,  and  for  map-making.  There  , 
are  pocket-book  pencils  and  propelling  pencils,  with  or  without 
magazines  for  replenishing.  I  remarked  that  I  never  used  pro- 
pelling pencils,  for  the  points  always  got  blunt.     I  was  immediately  1 

I  presented  with  a  propelling  pencil   the  end  of  which  was  fitted! 

I  with    a    minute   pencil-sharpener,  by  which   the    point  could  bej 

sharpened  v  ilh  the  utmost  case  and  celerity. 
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VI.— THE    WIELDERS    OF   THE    IDEAL    PEN. 

The  Water  man  pen  does  not  scratch,  sulk,  stain  your  fingers, 
or  strike  work  just  wlien  you  want  it  most.  I  have  used  fountam 
pens  which  require  to  be  jerked  vii^orously  before  they  can  be 
loused  to  action,  with  the  result  thai  around  my  office  chair 
the  floor  is  a  variegated  pattern  of  inkstains.  If  you  have  got 
the  right  nib  it  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  write  with  it. 

But  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  expatiate  upon  this  theme, 
seeing  that  all  that  can  be  said  has  been  truthfully  written  by 
one  of  the  most  indefatigable  penmen  of  our  time.  Mr.  Hilaire 
Belloc,  essayist,  poet,  satirist,  and  ex-M.P.  for  Salford,  being  moved 
recenllv  to  write  his  charming  desultory  essays  "On  Nothing," 
includJd  in  the  series  a  paper  ''On  Taking  up  One's  Pen,"  in 
which  out  of  sheer  gratitude  and  exuberant  good-nature  he  burst 
into  the  follo«ing  didiyrambic  praise  of  the  ^Vaterman  pen  :  — 

How  do  I  know  that  the  fellow  writes  with  a  qiiiU  ?  A  most  unlikely 
liabit  !  To  that  I  answer  vou  are  right.  Less  .assertion  please,  and  more 
luiiniliiy.  I  will  tell  you  ("rankly  with  what  I  am  writing.  I  am  nriting 
Milh  a  Wah-rmaii's  I.u'a!  Fountttiii  Pen.  The  nib  is  of  pure  gold,  as  was 
llie  throne  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  "  Song  of  Roland."  .  .  .  Well,  then,  the 
pen  is  of  pine  gold,  a  pen  that  runs  strai-^ht  laoay  like  a  willing  horse,  or  a 
lolly  little  ship!  Indeed,  it  is  a  pen  so  excellent  that  it  reminds  me  of  my 
subject  ;  the  pleasure  of  taking  up  one's  pen. 

God  bless  you,  pen  !  God  bless  you,  pen  of  woik,  pen  of  drudgerx', 
pen  of  letters,  pen  of  posings,  pen  rabid,  pen  ridiculous,  pen  glonfitd. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  this  was  anything  of  the  nature  of  a 
l)uff,  purchased  at  so  much  a  line  by  the  advertising  department. 
In  the  first  place  such  a  suggestion  is  insulting  to  Mr.  Belloc,  whose 
almost  morbid  independence  cost  him  his  seat  in  Parliament,  and 
in  the  second  place  nobody  in  Koh-i-noor  House  knew  anything 
about  the  praise  showered  upon  the  Waterman  Pen  until  a  customer 
from  sheer  good  nature  brought  the  passage  before  Mr.  Sloan's 
attention. 

Mr.  Sloan  is  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune  who  is  so  inundated 
with  testimonials  from  all  manner  of  writing  men  and  women 
that  he  is  almost  ashamed  to  use  them.  For  instance,  Annie 
S.  Swan,  who  started  with  an  admitted  prejudice  against  fountain 
pens,  was  c<  nstrained  to  write  that  she  had  found  it  a  valuable 
and  incomparable  travelling  companion  on  her  journey  across 
.■\nierica.  "It  was  never  cross  or  contrary,  but  always  ready 
and  willing  and  able  to  perform  its  part.  It  is  surely  the  very 
jjerfection  of  its  kind."  A  similar  tribute  came  from  ^Ir.  Benntt 
Burleigh,  the  veteran  war-correspondent,  who  used  die  Waterman 
in  campaigning  in  Africa.  "It  is  the  only  fountain  pen,"  he 
wrote,  "  that  does  not  dry  up  or  blubber  in  the  desert."  "  With 
the  Waterman,"  wrote  Mr.  Robert  Barr  in  the  IJ/er,  "  work 
gets  along  so  easily  there  is  no  time  to  idle  in  ;  work  becomes 
a  pleasure,  and  the  pen  instead  of  being  a  symbol  of  drudgery 
becomes  the  writer's  right  hand." 

One  of  the  most  voluminous  of  modern  writers,  Mr.  S.  R. 
Crockett,  not  only  constantly  uses  the  Waterman  himself,  but 
whenever  he  travels  abroad  he  carries  a  supply  with  him  to 
give  to  his  hosts  as  souvenirs.  He  finds  it  a  profitable  invest- 
ment, for,  as  he  declares,  "  I  find  to  give  away  Waterman's 
Ideal  is  to  make  a  friend  for  life."  And  no  wonder,  if  we 
consider  the  testimony  of  another  ready  writer,  Mr.  F.  F'rankfon 
Moore,  who  certifies  that  in  nine  years  he  wrote  2,000,000 
words  without  a  single  change  of  nib,  and  without  a  single 
incapacitating  accident,  and  the  pen  remained  as  good  as  011] 
I  the  day  when  he  bought  it.  Another  writer  who  has  used  this 
[icn  in  everyday  insurance  business  for  fifteen  years  had  oi:ly  td 
change  the  nib  once.  'I 
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Mr.  Henry  Labouchcre,  whose  linndwritinj;  iiuisi 
lie  a  trial  to  an)-  pen,  says  that  he  tiiuls  llie  Waterman 
the  best  of  all  that  he  has  tried.  .As  for  Sarah 
Hernhanlt,  with  ihc  eharaeteristic  exuberance  of  the 
artistic  teni|)eranieiu  she  declares  "the  jien  writes  of 
itself." 

I'cTimen  are  the  best  judges  of  j^ens.  So  1  have 
niven  thein  precedence  to  merely  crowned  personai^es 
who  lind  the  Waterman  indispensable.  Shortly  before 
his  death  Kinj,'  Eilward  bought  a  ten  guiiiiea  goUl 
Waterman  in  Paris.  The  pen  is  used  by  the  King 
and  the  (^>ueen  Mother  of  Italy,  the  King  of  S|)ain, 
the  King  of  Belgium,  and  the  I'resident  of  the  I'nited 
States. 

.Among  the  treasures  of  the  archives  at  Koh-i-noor 
House  is  a  letter  Ironi  Count  \\'itte  certifying  that  he 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Russia  and 
lapan  with  a  Waterman  pen,  which  he  borrowed  for 
the  occasion  from  his  friend  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  the 
famous  correspondent  of  the  Dai/j  Tcli;^iapli,  himself 
one  of  the  best  judges  and  most  indefatigable  of  all 
the  writing  men  of  the  world. 

(){  Waterman  pens  there  are  endless  varieties. 
'I'hat  which  I  am  now  using,  which  has  written  the 
whole  of  this  article  fiom  start  to  finish  without 
re(|uiring  refilling,  is  a  safety  pen,  which  can  be 
■carried  in  any  pocket  in  any  position,  whereas  the 
ordinary  fountain  pens  should  never  be  stood  on  their 
heads.  It  has  also  the  great  advantage  that  you 
never  need  to  unscreiv  it  to  refill.  Vou  unscrew  the 
cap,  fi.x  it  on  the  end  of  the  pen,  give  it  a  few  turns, 
and  the  pen  slowly  emerges  from  the  barrel  and  is 
ready  for  use.  When  you  cease  using  it  you  screw  it 
the  other  way,  the  pen  sinks  into  the  barrel,  you  screw- 
on  the  top,  and  the  ])en  can  l)e  put  in  your  breeches 
pocket  either  end  up  without  danger  of  losing  a  drop. 
One  speciality  of  the  Waterman  pen  is  that  of  the 
spoon-feed.  A  series  of  spoon-shaped  cells  or  pockets 
on  either  side  of  the  feed  proper  collect  all  surplus 
ink  which  may  flow  from  the  barrel,  and  which, 
without  such  an  arrangement,  would  make  the  blots 
so  familiar  to  all  who  use  fountain  pens  immediately 
after  they  have  been  filled  or  when  the  last  drops  are 
leaving  the  barrel.  The  spoon-feed  is  a  safety-valve 
that  prevents  the  too  rapid  flow  of  the  last  few  drops, 


which  is  due  to  the  warnitli   of  the  hand  expanding 
the  air  in  llu:  barrul. 

Waterman's  ideal  I'ump-filling  Pen  is  siipi»lied 
with  a  [lump  attachment,  by  which  the  barrel  is  relilled 
without  unscrewing  the  neck,  an  operation  diat  is 
sometimes  so  difficult  that  Waterman  supplies  an 
ideal  joint-opener.  The  very  latest  invention  is  a 
self-filling  pen  of  ingenious  design,  which  merely 
needs  to  be  squeezed,  when  the  nib  is  dipped  in  ink, 
to  fill  itself.  The  pens  are  made  with  straight  cone 
and  taper  ca[)-holders.  They  are  ijroduced  in  every 
variety  of  shape  and  ornament.  The  barrel  is  always 
made  of  the  best  Para  rubber,  the  pens  of  gold  with 
iridium  |)oints  ;  but  they  can  be  decorated  to  any 
extent  with  gold  or  silver,  and  fitted  with  names, 
coats-ol-arms,  or  heraldic  bearings. 

The  pen  is  much  used  by  artists  and  musical 
composers,  who  are  loud  in  its  praise. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  clerks  earning  a 
pound  a  week  cannot  afiford  to  pay  los.  6d.  for  a 
fountain  pen.  'i"o  which  the  ready  retort  is  that 
workmen  who  earn  30s.  a  week  never  grudge  the  ;^2 
or  ^3  they  have  to  spend  on  their  tools.  A  pen  is 
the  writer's  tool.  Between  him  and  it  there  grows 
a'  certain  intimacy  born  of  long  acquaintance. 
Something  of  a  man's  character  adheres  to  his  pen. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  any  skilled  psychometrist  who 
was  allowed  to  hold  in  her  hand  the  pens,  say,  of 
H.  Belloc,  H.  Lal)ouchere,  and  myself,  would  in  half 
an  hour  write  out  a  very  accurate  and  discruiiinaling 
appreciation  of  tne  character  of  each  of  the  writers. 
Some  day  I  shall  try  another  and  more  subtle 
experiment.  I  shall  submit  to  a  psychometrist  the 
pen  with  which  a  novelist  has  written  a  novel,  and  see 
whether  in  her  impressions  she  obtains  the  mental 
characteristics  of  the  man  who  held  the  pen  or  that 
of  the  leading  characters  in  the  stoiy  which  he  bad 
written  out  with  the  pen. 

But  this  is  wandering  somewhat  far  afield  from  the 
Palaces  of  the  Kings  in  the  Kingsway  into  the  for- 
bidden region  of  the  magic  Borderland. 

The  best  of  all  gifts  to  llic  children  of  inen 

Are  the  Koh-i-noor  pencil  and  the  Waterman  pen. 

WiLLIA.M    T.    STEAD. 


The  portrait  of  King  Edward  VII.  in  this  article  is  by  E.  If.  Mills  ;  thi  King  of  Spain  is  by  Hughes  and  .Multins : 

Kiii^'  if  Gnvce,  by  C.  Boehtingetn  ;  Sir  £.  Shafklelo/i.  by  E.  H.  Mills ;  M.  Bleriol  and  Clara  fiuH,  by  C.  I'aiuiy';  : 

.Vr.  Balfour,  by  Bassano,  Ltd.,  and  Sarah  Bernhardt,  by  W.  and  O.  Domney. 
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INSURANCE  NOTES. 


THE 


A  perusal  of  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Colonial  Bank 
of  Australasia  Ltd.  tor  tlie  half-vear  ended  30th  Sep- 
tember. 1911.  \vhich  appears  in  these  eelumns,  shows 
that  the  bank  ha.s  passe<l  throuj!;!!  a  very  successful 
term.  The  net  profits,  £'2o,G2o,  are  the  highest  on 
record,  and  are  £1110  more  than  tliose  of  twelve 
months'  ago  A  di\idend  of  7s.  per  annum  on  both 
preference  and  ordinary  shares  lias  been  declared. 
£1(1,0011  added  to  reserve^fund.  raising  it  to  £170,000 
as  against  £1-50.000  twelve  months  ago.  and  £1000 
transferred  to  the  officers'  provident  fund. 

The  figures  of  the  balance-sheet  show  satisfactory 
increases  for  the  vear.  deposits  having  increased  bv 
£29-5.928,  and  advances  by  £217.179.  Prudent  man- 
agement is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  liquid 
assets  amount  to  £1.334. -530.  and  are  equivalent  to 
93  per  cent,  of  the  note  issue  and  non-iuterest- 
bearing  deposits.  The  bank  is  in  a  strong  position, 
and  tlie  balance-sheet  sliould  give  great  satisfaction. 


The  annual  report  and  balance-sheet  of  the  Colonial 
^Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  Ltd.  is  to  hand.  This  is 
the  first  annual  report  since  tlie  company  was  recon- 
.structed  on  the  larger  capital  basis.  We  remarked 
in  these  columns  12  months  ago  in  dealing  with  the 
scheme  of  reconstruction  that  the  scheme  tended  to 
remove  the  only  bar  to  still  greater  success — viz., 
large  capital,  tlie  want  of  which  necessitates  the  re- 
stricting of  the  volume  of  business  which  the  com- 
pany would  be  able  to  otherwise  command. 

That  these  reniark>  were  sound  is  evidencetl  b.v  the 
fact  that  while  the  premium  income,  less  reinsur- 
ances and  returns,  for  the  vear  endetl  30th  Septem- 
ber. 1910.  amounttnl  to  £17(i,948.  those  figui-es  in  the 
balaiKe-.sheet  under  review  have  increased  to 
£193.293.  Tlie  losses  for  the  past  year  were  £77.034. 
a  low  percentage  on  the  nremiums.  which  bears  evi- 
dence to  the  careful  selection  of  risks;  brokerage  and 
commission  absorbetl  £32.829,  and  expenses  of  man- 
agement £33,94(>.  The  surplus  for  the  year  amounted 
to  £-51.022,  out  of  which  an  interim  dividend  was 
paid  in  ilay  last,  aljsorbing  £11.413.  leaving  an  avail- 
able balance  of  £39.009.  Of  this  £14.973  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  reserve  fund,  making  that  fund  now 
£109.000;  a  reinsurance  reserve  fund  was  created  by 
transferring  £7-500.  £2000  applied  to  officers'  super- 
annuation and  provident  fund,  and  a  dividend  of 
£12  per  cent,  per  annum  declared,  absorbing  £12.-588 
after  allowing  tor  the  interim  di\idend.  The  directors 
are  to  be  commended  on  inaugurating  a  reinsurance 
reserve  fund,  and  fuitlu^r  augmenting  the  .general 
reserve  fund.  The  company's  head  offices  are  at  No. 
60  Market-street,  ilelbouiiie,  Mr.  AA'alter  Tucker 
being   the   general   manager. 


Mr.  Charles  Salter,  manager  for  Australasia  of  the 
Royal  Insurance  Co.  Ltd.,  was  entertaine<l  at  the 
Vienna  Cafe  on  2nd  inst.  by  the  staff  social  club. 
Jlr.  Salter  enters  his  fiftietli  year  of  service  with 
the  compan.v,  having  joined  them  in  Liverpool  on 
November  2.  1862,  being  transferred  to  the  charge 
of  their  Australasian  business  on  May  26,  1873.  Dur- 
ing the  evening  congratulations  were  received  by 
cable  from  the  whole  of  the  company's  branches 
throughout   Australasia. 
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INSURANCE 


The  accounts  of  the  National  Insurance  Co.  of  New 
Zealand  Limited  for  the  past  year  are  very  satisfac- 


OFFICES  : 

MELBOURNE— 60   Market   Street. 
SYDNEY— 74  PiR  Street. 
ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 
BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 
PERTH— Barrack  Street. 
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ROYAL  BANK  CHAMBERS.  MELBOURNE. 


tor.v,  and  the  returns  have  enabled  the  directors  to 
increase  the  rate  of  dividend  from  17^  to  20  per  cent., 
besides  adding  £lo,UOO  to  the  reserve  fund,  and 
£'3000  to  the  reserve  for  the  re-insurance  of  current 
risks.  The  company's  underwriting  figures  for  the 
last  three  years  compare  as  follows:  — 

Sept.,       Sept.,       Sept., 
1909.         1910.         1911. 
£  £  £ 

Net   premium    income      ...     119,14.5     1'2U.(302     13o,138 

Losses     tvn.200       (30.681       67,656 

Charges 42.(j4o       44,1.50       47,587 

Underwriting    surplus      ...       1G.300       21,76.5       19,895 


THE    COLONIAL    BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA 


1 1 ' 

LTD. 


THE  THIRTY-SEVENTH   REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  COLONIAL  BANK  OF  AUSTRALASIA  LTD     ' 

To    !>(•    I'roenteil    lo    tlio   Sluireliolilcra    al    the    Tliiity-Sc'vi-iiih    oltDlN.VUV    (JKNHIl.VI,    MKKTINIi.    to    lie    liclU    at    lli»; 
Bank.    126    Kli«:it)ctlintri-cl,    al    inHin,   on    TIJK'KD.W.  tlio  Sim    (id'OHKIl.   1911.  ] 

KBPORT.  : 

Die  Dir<>rtorB   )>CR  to  mibniit   to  the  Sharvholilprs   Ihrir  Thirt.v-iipventh    Krport,    with    a    Balauce-shevt    and     8tati> ' 

ini-iii    of    ProHt    and    l/wn    for    the    Half-Ycar    endeil    301li    8i-|>teni)irr.    1911.    dnly    audited.  .    I 

.Vftor   (irovidinif  for   Kxpt'iineH  <»f   .ManauiMnent.    Interest  .\ccrned    ofi    DeiioMitH.     K»«l)ate    on    BillH    Current,    'I'ax    ou* 

Note  I'irrnlation     and    nialtiiiK    provision    for    Bid    and    Uiulitfnl    Delnn.   the   net    iirotlt    amounted    to        £25.625    3    6 

Brouishl   forward   from  3I»I    Maivh.   1911  1.970  11     9 


Wliieh    the   Directors    propose   to   npixirtion    as    follows,  viz.:  — 
Uividenil    al    the   rate  of   7    per   e«nt.    per    anmim    on  preferenre  shares 
Jliviilcnd   at    the   rale   of  7   per  cent,   per   annum   on  urrtinary  shures 


To   Iteserve   Kiind   (niakinu   it   £170.000) 
To  OlhiLis'    I'roviilenI    Fund 
Balance  carrieil   ftti-w.ird 


127.595  15 

3 

1.10.641   10 

4.733     5 

10,000    0 

i.nuo   0 

1,220  19 

9 

6 
0 
0 
0 

J.  27,595  15 

3 

The  Pire<'tor9  desire  to  re<ord  their  reKret   at  the  death  of    their    esteemed     ivilleaKue.    Mr.    Thoni.'is    Kussell,    who.l 

duriiiK   the  22  years   lie  was  a   dirc<"tor.   rendered   valuable  services    lo    the    Bank.      The    Direttors.    under    the    power*  j 

contained    in    the    .Xrticles    of    .^ssixMaUoii,    ha\e    api>oiiitcd   Mr.    Francis   Crenville  Clarke   to  HII    up    the   viicaiiny.     ■       I 

Dunni;   the  lialf-year  a    Bran<-li  c)f  the  Bank   has  lieen  opened  at  Derrinallum.  J 

The   Dividend    will    be   payable   at    the    Head    Olhi  c  on  md  after   the   Ist    pi-ox..   and   ut   the   Brainhes  on    reeeipt  ofj 

advice.  ' 

The  Thirty-seventh   Ordinary   (ieneral    MeetiiiB  of   Shareholders    will    be    held    at    the   Head    Olllce   of    the   Company,) 

Eliiabcth-street.    Melbourne,   on    Tuesday,    the   3l8t    day    of    October,   1911,   al   noon.  i 
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MeJIwurne.    17th    October.    ISU. 


By  Order  of  the  Board, 


8BI..BY   PAX'TON.  Oeneml   Manager. 


BALANCE  SHEET  OF  THE  COLONIAL  BANK  OF  AUSTRALASIA  LIMITED,  for  the  Half-j»r  Ending  30th  September.   19II. 

ilncliuliiiL-    l/iiulon    Office    to   3lBt    August.    1911i. 


Dr- 


Uapital 
51.184 


Paid-up.    viz.; — 
Preference   Shares    paid 
in  c^ish    to  £9  15s.   per  share  £304,044 
7.278    Ordinary     Shares     paid 
ill      cash     to    £1      15s.      per 
share 135.236  10 


0     0 


«  £439.280  10 

To  Reserve  Fund 170.000    0 

To  Profit  and  I/iss 17,595  15 


To  notes  in  ciivulatiou 

To  bills  ill  circulation      .... 
To  balances  due  to  other  banks 
T(>    (Government    Deposits — 
Xot    beariiis:    interest,    £69.751 
Os. -Id.;      beiirins      interest, 

£480.961    163.    2d  

To  Other    Deposits,   Rebate,   and 

Interest    .\ccrued — 

Xot    bciriim    interest,    £1,318.- 

075  6s.  3d.;   bearing  interest, 

£1.920,836  13s.  Id 


£550.712  16 


£626.876 

39,799 

238.393 

634 


0  10 
0  1! 


By     coin,      bullion.      .Vuslralian 

notes,    and    cash    at     bankers, 

£768,135     13s.     8d. ;     money     al 

call,  and  short  notice  in   IjOH- 

don.   £75.000 £843.135  15    8 

By    British    Consols,    £70,668    158, 

2d.    al    £77    per    cent.,    £54,414 

18s.     9d.;      Victorian      (Jovern- 

mcnt        Stock.        Metropolitan 

Bo;ird    of    Works.    ;ind    muni- 
cipal   debentures,    £76.263    14s. 

3d. 130.678  13 

By    bills    and    remittances     in 

transitu    and    in    I/Oiidou    ....     324,133    4 
By    notes    and    bills    of     other 

banks 6,492    0 

By     lKilan<-es    due     from     other 

banks 28,751   18 

By    stamps 1,339    3 


Cr. 


3,238.911  19     4 


3.789.624  15    7 


By   Real   Estate,  consisting  of — . 

Bank   premises 

Other  real   estate 

B.v     bills     discounted     and     other 

exclusive   of    i>rovi&ioM    for    b;id   f 
debts 


0  < 

8  ; 

0  ; 

7 
0 

-£1,334.530  12  11 


advances. 
•    doubtful 


203.938    7 
11,355  10 


£4,695.327    2    7 


5.145.502  12 
£4.695.327    2 


To  contingent  liabilities,  as  per 
contra £223,227  15    9 


By  li;i.bililies  of  customers  and  others  in 
respect  of  contingent  liabilities,  as  per 
contra £223.227  15 


PROFIT    AND    LOSS    ACCOUNT. 


To      current     expenses     (including      salaries. 

rents,   repairs,   stationery,   etc.) 
To  bank    note  lax 
To    transfer   to   Reserve  Fund 
To   ))alance  


£35.304  14 

874  10 

10.000    0 

17.595  15 

7 
9 
0 
3 

£63.775    0 

7 

By   balance   brought   forward 

By  gross  profits  for  the  half-year,  after 
allowing  for  interest  accrued  on  deposits, 
reb;it.'  on  bills  current,  and  making  pro- 
vision   for   b:id   ami   doubtful  ilebts      


£1,970  n    S 


61.804    8  IC 
£63,775    0    7 


RESERVE    FUND    ACCOUNT, 


To   balance £170,000    0    0 


£170,000    0    0 


By    balance   brought    forward    ..     ..     .•     ..     ..£160.000    0    ' 
By  transfer  from  Profit   and   Ix)8B 10,001;    0    C 


£170.000    0    C 


Note.— The  customary   Auditors'   Report   and  the  Directors'  Statement,  to  comply  with  the  "Oompanies"  Act  1896." 
appears  on   the  oflicial   reiiort. 
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The    Review    of   Heviews. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  THE  MOTOR  WAGGON. 

Mr.  \Valter  Wardrop  contributes  to  the  American 
Revinv  of  Reviews  a  most  informing  article  upon  the 
\ise  of  the  motor  in  commerce.  Twenty  thousand 
-motor  machines,  worth  _^io,ooo,ooo,  are  at  present 
in  use  in  the  United  States  in  the  .service  of  some 
eight  thousand  business  firms.  The  largest  all-motor 
■service  in  the  country  is  that  of  Gimbel  Brothers  of 
New  York  City,  who  save  ;£26,ooo  (46  per  cent.) 
annuallv  by  using  electric  and  petrol  machines  in- 
stead of  horse-drawn  vehicles.  One  motor  waggon 
is  not  an  economical  substitute  for  one  horse-drawn 
one;  it  is  only  when  the  work  assigned  to  several 
units  of  the  latter  can  be  absorbed  by  one  of  the 
former  that  the  higher  first  cost  and  installation  of 
the  machine  is  justified. 

rt  has  taken  time  to  break  down  the  reser\e  and 
prejudice  with  which  the  power  waggon  was  at  first 
confronted,  but  it  is  now  being  used  universally. 
Photograjjhs  are  giwn  of  motor  trucks  used  for 
safe  moving,  for  delivering  of  coal,  for  dumping 
gravel  automatically  in  road  building,  for  street 
sweeping,  for  road 'watering,  for  transporting  lum- 
ber, etc.,  etc.  One  waggon  for  carrying  electric 
cable  and  pulling  it  through  underground  conduits 
has  effected  great  economies :  — 

Prior  to  the  installation  of  this  machine  it  was 
necessary  to  pull  the  teleplione  cables  tlirough  the 
undero-round  conduits  by  means  of  a  capstan 
operated  by  seven  or  eight  men.  The  operation  was 
slow  in  comparison  to  the  speed  with  which  it  is  now 
done.  Eighteen  hundred  feet  of  cable  pulled  in  eight 
hours  was"  considered  a  fine  day's  work.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  foreman  of  the  motor  waggnn  is  disap- 
pointed if  he  falls  short  of  five  thousand  feet  in  the 
same  length  of  time,  and  a  mile  is  nothing  to  boast 
of. 

THE    HORSE   V.    THE   MOTOR. 

Mr.  Wardrop  gi\es  many  instances  of  saving 
-effected  by  the  substitution  of  the  motor  for  the 
horse.  One  fid-m  reduced  the  cost  of  delivery  of  par- 
■cels  from  4d.  to  3d.  each  ;  another  its  yearly  bill  for 
transportation  from  ^30.000  with  horses,  to  ;^22,ooo 
with  motors,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  Then  the  cost 
of  housing  horses  and  carts  is  far  higher  than  that 
for  motor  waggons.  One  firm  is  instanced  which 
a.sked  for  estimates  for  a  structure  to  accommodate 
hor.ses,  and  one  to  accommodate  motors  for  doing  the 
same  work.  The  cost  of  the  former  was  ^16,000, 
of  the  latter  ^4000  ! 

In  concerns  which  rely  exclusively  upon  motor 
waggons  the  administration  of  necessity  becomes 
highly  organised,  and  road  and  stable  troubles,  which, 
Avlieii  only  a  few  machines  are  eniploy<Hl,  are  much 
magnified,  become  fewer  and  less  conspicuous  as  the 
operating  system  is  more  highly  developed.  Both 
operating  and  fixed  expenses  of  every  kind  are  re- 
duced in  proportion  as  the  number  of  machines  in- 
creases. The  service,  too.  shows  a  corresponding 
improvement,  the  result  of  increased  all-round  ex- 
pertness 
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.Music    Hall.    500. 
Seventh    International    Ksperanto   Con« 

KreHB.  293.  ' 

Stead-Fisher  Interview,  25.  81,  256.  1 

Sultan    and    His   Policy.   The.   236,  j 

To   Mv   White  Friends   and   Keudera   ioi 

Africa.   385.  ■ 

Turkey    Ite-vislted,    133.  ' 

What   is   the   Pri'specl  of  Turkey?   41. 
What     We     Have     I>earncd     from     tbv 

Railway   Strike.   249.  , 

TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY    IN    THE: 
PERIODICALS     OF     THE 
MONTH 

295,  503.  383.  { 
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BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE  OFFERED  FOR  JNE  SHILLINC. 


BLOSSOMS." 


j^rf^UR  beautiful  Collotype  Pictures,  when  framed  and 
,^'.;'.:';«X  hung,  add  to  the  charm  and  attractiveness  of  any 
home.  Thev  are  supplied  at  the  extremely  low 
price  ui  2/6  each.  Many  experts  have  valued 
them  at  10/6,  so  none  can  excuse  themselves  for  having 
bare,  unsigl  ,tly  walls  on  the  ground  of  expense. 

We  do  not,  however,  want  you  to  buy  the  picture* 
without  knowing  more  about  them,  so  we  are  offering  to 
send  Albert  Moore's  lovely  picture  "  Blossoms,"  for  the 
nominal  price  of  1/-,  post  free.  Do  not  trouble  to  buy  a 
postal  note. — enclose  twelve  penny  stamps  in  your  letter, 
containing  order  coupon,  and  mail  to-day. 


LIST    or    COLLOTYPES. 


(Size,  6}  z  13  in.)    Mailed 


2/6   eacH. 

BLOSSOMS.     By  Albert  Moore,  R.A. 
to  anyone  sending  Coupon  for  l/-. 

THE   FIQHTINQ  TEMERAIRE.     By  J.  W.  Turner,  R.A 
X  13J  in.) 

JUNE    IN    THE    AUSTRIAN   TYROL.    By  J.  C.   McWhirter, 

R.A.     (i8|  X  I2i  in.) 

A  SUMMER  SHOWER.     By  C.  \.  Perugini.     (I2i  x  19  in.) 

THE  MONARCH    OF   THE  QLEN.     By  Sir  Edwin   Landieer 

(14J  X  I4J  in.) 

BEATA  BEATRIX.     By  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.    (14  x  18  in.> 
THE  CORNFIELD.     By  Constable.     (14J  x  16}  in.) 
THE  VALLEY   FARM.     By  Constable.     (14J  x  i6i  in.) 
I  CUPID'S  SPELL.     By  J.  A.  Wood,  R.A.     (iiJxiSiin.) 


"■  )  PROSERPINE.     By  D.  G.  Rossetti.     (9  x  19  in.) 

(The  sizes  given  are  of  the  actual  Pictures,  and  do  not  include 
the  white  mounts.) 


These  fa<nous  pictures  look  best  \n  a  green  or  brown  frame,  with 
gold  edging.  The  Collotype  process  excels  all  others.  The  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  Melbourne,  says  they  surpass  photographs  ot 
steel  engravings. 


/ 
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GOOD  BOOKS 


FOR 


LITTLE  MONEY 


We    will    send    you    any    of    the    following    Poets   or   Novels    at    the 
rate    of    Is.   4d.   per   dozen,    posted.      Pick    out    what    you    want    and 

send    the   order    along. 


Poets. 

..oidswoith  (Pt.   II.). 

Liberty,   Progress  iiiid  Labour  (WliiUier). 

riie  I'leasiires  i>l   ll«pi'  (C'ninpbell). 

>t.   Geor<;c  anil   tin-   Dragon. 

John  DrydfU. 

lliaucer's  Canterbury   Tales. 

I'.iradisf.  Lost  (Pt.    II.). 

CbiUlc  Harold  {\t.   II.). 

\V.  C'lillen   Bryant. 

WilluHU  Cowpcr. 

^'oenis   lor  Scliooirooni   an<l   Scholar   ll't.    1.). 

.  "nnvson's  In  Moinoriam,  and  Other  Poems. 


Novels. 

The   Scarlet   Letter. 

Aldersyde. 

Guy   l'"attkes. 

Tartariii  of  Tarascon. 

The  Kittli  Form  of  St.  Dominic's. 

Charles  O'.M alloy. 

Stories  ol   Sevastopol. 

Nocnii,  the  Brigand's  Daughter. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Les  Mi.serables  (Cosett«). 

.VIso 
Maeaulay's  History  of  England. 


\Vc   can   also  su,>|)ly   the   following    books,   strongly  bound   in    limp   green   cloth    covers 
at  4d.  each,  or  3s.  6d.  per  dozen,  post  free. 


>liake>poare's 
^liaUospcare's 
-liakespoare's 
^haUrsMoare's 
.•-ibakespoare's 


'Hanilot." 

^Honrv  V." 

'H.iiry  Vlir." 
MiTchaiit  of  Venice." 

'Twelfth   Night." 
Sliakespoaro's  "  The  Tempest." 
Shakespeare's  ".]\ilins  C.-f-ar." 
Lamb's  "  Tale.s  from  Shake.epearo." 
Soott'i  "  Marmion.'' 
Scott's  "  Ladv  of  the  Lake." 
Scott's  "  Lay'  of  the  La«:t  Minstrel." 
Longfellow's  "Hiuwatna." 


and 


Wordsworth's  Poems  (Pt.  I.). 
Sloore's  Irish  Melodies. 
Cliaiici'i's  Canterbury  Tales. 
Maeaulay's    "  Lays    of    Ancient    Rome  ' 

Other    Pof-nis. 
Matthew  Arnold  :   His  Poetry  and  Message 
Burns"   Poem«.    Selections. 

Tennyson's   "  In  Memoriani,"  and  Other  Poems 
Poems  for  Srhoojrooni  and   Si'holar  1 1't     III  ) 
Poem.s  for  Schoolroom  and  Scholar  (Pt.   IV  ), 
Hymns  that    Have   Helped. 
National  Songs  (witti  words  and  Mu.sic.  Tonic 

Sol-fa). 


Send    to    THE   MANAGER 

"The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia/' 

T.  &  fi.  lifs  Bjlliling.  corner  of  little  Collins  and  Swjnston  Streets.  Melbourne. 


For  mutual  ad'  ,i;t,ige.  wlicu  jou  wrile  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


Revien-  of  Rei-iVics,  l/If/n. 


Charming   Books  for  Children. 


Very  Strongly  Bound  in  Cloth  and  "Well  Printed.       ONLY  3d.   EACH. 

Have  your  children  a  little  Library  of  their  own?  If  not  they  are  missing  one  of  the 
chief  jovs  of  childhood  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  memories  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 
The  reading  of  GOOD  BOOKS  shapes  a  child's  life  naturally  and  pleasantly,  and  lays  the_ 
foundation  of  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Cultivate  in  your  children  a  Icrve  of 
good  reading,  and  thev  will  ever  hold  fast  to  whatsoever  things  are  good  and  true.  Think 
a  moment  of  the  joy  in  your  household  if  a  bundle  of  these  charming  little  volumes  arrived 
home  as  an  unexpected  treat,  and  we  feel  sure  you  will  mark  this  page,  tear  it  out,  and 
post  it  to  us  with  the  amount,  and  vour  address.  Should  you  buy  oO  of  these  books,  w© 
charge  12(5  (3d.  each),  delivered  freight  paid;  if  12.  the  cost  is  3/6  post  paid:  single  copies, 
posted,  4d.  Money  may  be  sent  by  money  order,  postal  note,  or  cheque.  Exchange  must  be 
added  in  latter  case. 


HEIifS    IS    TUB    LIST:— 


Wonder  Tales 

\  Summer  in  Squirrel  Laud 

The  Chief  of  the  Giants 

riie  Jolly   Family   at  the   Seaside 

Life's  Little  Ones 

Tlie  Slave   of  the   Lamp 

The  Story  of  a  Donkey 

Punch  and  Judy 

Fairy  Tales 

Sunday's    Bairns 

The  Magic  Rose 

The  Redcross  Knight^-Part  TI 

i'rince  Want-to  Know 
The  Christmas  Stocking 

Pilgrim's  Progress — Pa  it  II. 

Illustrated   Recitations — Part  II. 

Pictures  to  Paint 

Shock-Headed   Peter 

Little  Snow-White 

Kairy  Tales  from  Africa 


The  Christmas  Tree 

First  Birdie  Book 

F.iiry  Tales  from  China 

The  Story  of  the  Robins 

From  January  to  December 

The  Babes  in  the  AVoods 

Father  Christmas 

The  Fairy  of  the  Snowflakes. 

The   L'gly  Duckling 

More  Nursery   Rhymes 

The  Enchanted   Doll 

Tales  of  Long  Ago 

Fairy  Tales  From  the  South  Pacific 

Coal-Munk-Peter 

Perseus   the   Gorgon   Slayer 

Nursery  Tales 

The   Frog   Prince 

John  Gilpin 

Country  Scenes 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

Cecily  Among  the  Birds 
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